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PEAIVRES 


GAe>  4AAOAtk  a  Caltb^! 


Better  face  that  fact!  Readers  buy  newspapers  for  featun  s 
as  much  as  for  any  other  reason.  Hold  up  the  mirror  to 
your  own  features,  Mr.  Editor.  Ask  yourself,  honestly,  if 
they’re  as  good  as  they  might  be ...  or  would  your  readers  prefer 
more  freshness,  more  vitality,  in  their  daily  reading? 

Ask  yourself,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you’re  not  depriving  those  readers  — 
and  yourself — of  the  topnotch  comics  and  other  compelling 
features  that  helped  build  the  two  greatest  newspaper  circulations 


in  America! 


NEWS  BUILDING,  New  York  17 

TRIBUNE  TOWER,  Chicago  11 


Chicago  Tribune  ^New  York  News 


3  miUs  of  white  sand,  78  acres  of  concrete  parking  space, 
cafes,  restaurants,  swimming  pools,  a  huge  marine  stadium, 
sports  facilities,  bathhouses  for  1 5,000  bathers,  a  mile* 
long  boardwalk  .  .  .  that's  Jones  Beach,  New  York's  fabulous 
15  million  dollar  seaside  playground.  Linked  to  the  main* 
land  by  32  miles  of  parkways,  man-made  Jones  Beach,  once 
just  a  long  sand  bar,  now  draws  4  million  visitors  a  year. 


.P.  CLIENTS 


direcf  to  2529  i^^spapers  and 


United  Press  1lmy.suppn(^:new5 
radio  station ^^^ughout  t^^^orld. 

This  number-^pich  nearly  200  special  c!!enJs--tops  the 

pre-war  tota^^;  47  per  ceht,. 

During  the  ‘^1©,  U.  P.  has  added  36  new  bureaus, 

domestic  and^r^^hin. 


‘The  world’s  Sgt  coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest  news. 
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"The  Measure  of  Efficiency  in  Radio  Press 
Communications  is  What  Press  Wireless  Does." 


PARIS  8UIN0S  AIRIS  RIO  D[  lANIERO  MORTEVIOEO  MANILA  SANTIAGO  DE  CHILE  SHANGHAI  CHUNGKING  BERNE  LOS  ANGELES  LONDON  HAVANA  BERLIN  PRAGUE  TOKVO  FRANKEURI  NUREMBERG  MEXICO  CITY 


rnmms^ 

B  SPEED... 

DITC 


ac 


venin 


More  tlian  lialf  a  million  pairs  of  eyes  in  tlie  Cliicaj^o 
market  —  turn  regularly  to  tLe  pages  of  tke  HeraU-American 
—  to  make  up  Cliicago’s  largest  evening  newspaper  audience. 

Forty-five  years  of  successful  performance  kas  earned 
tkis  newspaper  its  place  as  tlie  dominant  factor  in  influenc¬ 
ing  tke  tkinking  of  its  readers. 

Its  news,  pictures,  features  provide  information,  educa¬ 
tion,  entertainment — to  tkese  significant  people — wken  tkere 
is  time  to  relax,  enjoy  and  appreciate  tkem  —  eack  evening. 

Wkat  Letter  opportunity  for  selling?  Tke  rigkt  time; 
tke  ri  gkt  place;  tke  ri  gkt  paper. 


(Hcan 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 

Nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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WOOD  STANDARD  AUTOPLATE  EQUIPMENT 


We  know  ihe  trade  is  thoroughly  fm 
iar  with  the  WOOD  line  of  AUTOPm 
and  associated  equipment.  Over  a  p 
riod  of  years  it  has  proved  itself  man 
times  over— under  the  abnormal  coi 
ditions  experienced  during  the  war 
its  merit  has  been  doubly  verified 
Four  years  of  producing  materials  i 
war  solidly  tied  up  our  engineerir 
and  production  facilities.  Wiihih 
pressure  removed,  another  has  immj 
diately  taken  its  place 


AUTOMATIC  AUTOPLATE 


JUNIOR  AUTOPIATE 


urgency  ( 

supplying  AUTOPLATE  equipmeni. 
Realizing  that  this  emergenqf  doe 
exist,  WOOD  has  geared  itself,  and  i 
in  a  position  to  supply  the  Standai 
line  of  AUTOPLATE  and  associate 
equipment  that  has  so  ably  served  yi 
in  the  past. 


STANDARD  AUTOSHAVER 


WOOD  NEWSPAPEI 

MACHINERY  CORPORATIOl 
PLAINFIELD  •  NEW  JERSE' 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  11,  N. 


HEAVY-DUTY  PONY  AUTOPLATE 


STANDARD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 


ALSO  VACUUM  CASTING  EQUIPMENT 


I 


YOU  GET  THESE  ADVANTAGES  WITH 

AUTOMATIC  TENSION 


^0- 


AND 

FULL  SPEED  PASTER 


Actual  operation  records  from  some  of  the 
best  equipped  newspaper  and  magazine 
publishing  plants  in  the  world  testify  to 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  Cline 
Automatic  Tension  and  Full  Speed  Paster. 
This  modern  equipment  has  many  advan¬ 
tages,  a  few  of  which  are  listed  below. 


•  Press  one  button  to  complete  the  paster  and 
tail  cutoff. 

•  Constant  tension  maintained  during  paster 
cycle. 

•  Simple  stationary  tension  straps  ...  no  run¬ 
ning  belts. 

•  Tension  may  be  set  from  pressroom  level. 

•  No  running  belts  in  the  operator’s  way  when 
preparing  the  roll  or  leading  webs  thru. 

•  Simple  to  maintain  —  simple  to  operate. 
There’s  no  need  to  measure  the  rolls  before 


a  paster  is  made,  nor  to  move  mechanical 
devices  to  prepare  for  making  the  paster. 

Increase  production.  Condnuous  full  speed 
operadon  means  increased  production.  With 
this  equipment  rolls  of  paper  feeding  into 
rotary  presses  are  changed  without  changing 
press  speed. 


These  are  the  reasons  why  a  listing  of  Cline  System  for  improved  efficiency,  lower  operadng  costs  and 
users  reads  like  a  "blue  book’’  of  the  newspaper  and  higher  quality  depend  more  and  more  on  the  Cline 
magazine  publishing  fields.  Publishers  planning  System  as  the  proven  method  for  fulfilling  these  plans. 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Main  Offkat  21 1  W.  WcKkar  Driva,  Chicago  6,  lilinoit 


Western  Office 
Crocker  First  Nad.  Bank  Bldg. 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 


W//  SSMXO. 


Eastern  Office 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,N.Y. 
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Pennsylvania 

Railroad 


ON£  HUNDMD  YEARS  Of  TRANSPORTATION  PROORfSS 


SINCE  Its  founding  100  years  ago,  the  Pennsylvaoii 
Railroad  has  paid  to  its  employees,  stockholders  and 
bondholders  approximately  twelve  and  a  half  billion  dollaa 


Never  once  over  that  century  has  it  failed  to  meet  a 
financial  obligation  when  due. 


To  its  employees  the  Pennsylvania  has  paid  in  wages  a 
sum  exceeding  ten  billion  dollars. 


To  stockholders,  it  has  paid  a  cash  return  in  every  year 
since  1847— a  total  of  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollaa 


To  bondholders — individuals,  and  insurance  companies, 
savings  banks,  trust  companies,  representing  the  savings  of 
many  millions  of  individuals— it  has  paid  in  interest  mote 
than  a  billion  dollars. 


From  the  beginning,  the  Pennsylvania  has  been  a  railroad 
built  by  the  people  for  the  people.  The  money  to  construa 
it  as  the  shortest  route  between  East  and  West  came  from 
people  of  all  walks  of  life  in  the  form  of  subscriptions  to 
shares  of  $50  each,  payable  in  ten  $5  installments.  Today, 
with  13,167,754  shares  outstanding,  the  average  holding  is 
only  61 ‘4  shares,  and  of  the  214,S)95  stockholders  of  the 
railroad  106,139— or  more  than  499&— are  women. 


Thus,  not  only  has  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  served  the 
American  people  through  continually  improving  transpor¬ 
tation  at  low  cost — but  through  wages,  dividends  and 
interest  (plus  huge  purchases  of  materials  in  the  area 
served) — it  has  contributed  vitally  to  the  prosperity  of 
communities  and  to  the  welfare  and  economic  security  of 
many  thousands  of  American  citizens. 


mm 


Publithtd  in  the  Intereei  qf  Street  and  Highway  Sqfety  by 

THE  TRAVELERS  IITSURANCE  COMPANIES  Hartford,  Connacticvt 

■  DITOI  ft  PUILISNIR  fM>  17. 


IF  THE  RATIO 

ciddi^MecCto^t^ict^^dutef, 

IS  LESS  THAN 


Three  times  as  many  deaths  result  from  traffic  accidents 
as  from  homicides.  Traffic  control  should  be  the  first 
duty  of  at  least  25%  of  a  department’s  entire  personnel. 
This  is  the  recommendation,  based  on  wide  experience 
and  observation,  of  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police.  If  your  city’s  traffic  division  is  under¬ 
manned,  isn’t  there  somethins  you  can  do  about  it? 


.  .TO  GIVE  THE  NEWS  IMPARTIALLY, 


WITHOUT  FEAR  OR  FAVOR, 


REGARDLESS  OF  ANY  PARTY, 


SECT  OR  INTEREST  INVOLVED.’ 


Nieim  ^0xk 


‘ALL  THE  NEWS  THATS  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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PRIZE  WINNER 


Publishers  Gird  for  Fight 
bn  ‘Newspaper  Boy’  Threat 


Convention  Attended  by  L034 
Pledges  Morcd,  Financial  Aid 

By  Charles  W.  Duke 


biCISlON  to  join  vigorously 
*ith  circuiators  in  steps  to 
Bernard  the  newspaper  boy 
jrogrim  was  voted  unanimously 
i  the  60th  annual  meeting  of 
it  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
jsbers  Association  this  week  at 
it  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
Hi  City. 

.titer  appeals  by  Howard  W. 

;t£idghill,  business  manager  of 
lie  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle- 
and  long  a  leader  In  the 
jitemational  Circulation  Man- 
Ijfe.’s  Association,  a  resolution 
itroduced  by  Verne  E.  Joy,  pub- 
iher  of  the  Centralia  (Ill.) 
intmel,  pledged  moral  and  fi¬ 
nancial  support  of  ANPA  to  the 
inpaign  in  support  of  “little 
serchants.”  Mr.  Stodghill  is 
iiairman  of  ANPA  Committee 
m  the  Newspaper  Boy. 

The  resolution  read: 

"It  u  the  sense  of  this  meeting 
hit  the  incoming  Board  of  Di- 
■ertort  give  immediate  and  full 
Imtideration  to  the  appoint- 
wt  of  a  committee  to  formu- 
M  and  put  into  effect  plans  to 
broperly  acquaint  publisher 
•embers  with  all  facts  and  their 
Import  in  connection  with  mat- 
m  referred  to  in  the  report  of 
|lfr.  Stodghill,  and  that  neces- 
\»ry  financial  su^ort  be  fur- 
nihed  the  committee  to  carry 
wt  the  objectives.” 

(The  Stodghill  report  is  pub- 
iihed  in  full  on  page  70.) 

This  consolidation  of  forces, 

^presenting  publishers  and 
|4eir  circulation  executives,  was 
outstanding  feature  of  the 
1M6  meeting,  conducted  Mon- 
hy  through  Thursday  in  a  re- 
•imption  of  ANPA  conventions, 
htemipted  by  the  1945  wartime 
ancellation. 

How  arbitration  may  best  be 
snployed  to  abate  strife  be¬ 
tween  newspaper  managements 
ad  employes  was  another  mat- 
given  close  attention,  it  be- 
said  at  the  conclusion  of 
Jh^sday’s  final  session  that 
ANPA  will  attempt  to  restore 
abitration  agreements  with  all 
vctlfl. 

^tinued  research  and  tech- 
a^cal  development  that  may 
**d  to  improvements  In  every 
of  the  field  of  mechanical 
**»paper  production;  keeping 
a^tories  well  in  hand  until 
(he  newsprint  supply  problem 
ao  be  solved — these,  too,  were 
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foremost  in  ANPA’s  delibera¬ 
tions. 

With  a  total  registration  of 
1,034  duly  authorized  delegates, 
the  meeting  broke  all  attendance 
records,  Cranston  Williams,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  announced.  The 
previous  high  was  800  at  the 
1944  assembly.  Mr.  Williams 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  ANPA 
now  has  a  membership  of  756 
newspapers,  the  largest  in  his¬ 
tory.  These  members  represent 
more  than  90%  of  the  daily  cir¬ 
culations  of  all  U.  S.  newspa¬ 
pers. 

William  G.  Chandler,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  just  before  ad¬ 
journment,  it  being  pointed  out 
that  officers  as  a  rule  are  called 
upon  to  serve  two  terms.  David 
W.  Howe,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press,  was  renamed  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
New  York  Sun,  was  chosen  to 
be  treasurer  for  a  fourth  term. 

S.  R.  Winch.  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregon  Journal,  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary  after  the  withdrawal  of 
Norman  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times. 

Five  directors  were  elected 
for  a  two-year  term,  three  being 
re-elected  after  serving  two 
years,  and  two  chosen  for  the 
first  time.  Continuing  in  office 
are  Bert  N,  Honea,  Fort  Worth 
( Tex. )  Star-Telegram;  Charles 
F.  McCahill,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
News,  and  J.  L.  Stackhouse, 
Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 

The  two  new  additions  to  the 


board  are  J.  D.  Funk,  Santa 
Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook,  and 
George  C.  Bigger  s,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal.  Mr.  Biggers  ac¬ 
cedes  to  the  place  formerly  held 
by  Charles  P.  Manship,  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State  Times  and 
Advocate,  who  was  not  a  candi¬ 
date  for  re-election.  Mr.  Funk 
fills  the  place  caused  by  the 
shifting  of  Mr.  Winch  to  secre¬ 
tary. 

It  was  announced  52  newspa¬ 
permen  and  women  have  died 
since  last  April. 

Marked  attention  was  paid 
the  report  of  ANPA's  standing 
committee,  headed  by  George  N. 
Dale,  with  emphasis  upon  those 
sections  dealing  with  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  report  set  forth  a  net 
gain  of  51  in  all  forms  of  arbi¬ 
tration  commitments  with  the 
five  mechanical  unions,  each  of 
which  shows  an  increase. 

Mr.  Williams  said  ANPA 
would  try  to  restore  arbitration 
agreements,  citing  the  report: 
"Until  a  better  means  of  deter¬ 
mining  industrial  disputes  is 
available,  ANPA  affirms  its  long- 
established  policy  of  voluntary 
arbitration.  If  conciliation  fails 
in  the  absence  of  voluntary  arbi¬ 
tration,  no  other  machinery 
seems  available  except  compuls¬ 
ory  arbitration.” 

Two  hours  of  Thursday’s  con¬ 
cluding  session  were  devoted  to 
the  newspaper  boy  problem. 
Publishers  were  urged  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  it  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  for  20  years 
opponents  of  so-called  child 
labor  have  waged  a  campaign  to 
stop  the  work  of  boys  under  16. 

The  convention  was  reminded 
the  Children’s  Bureau,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  is  pressing 
for  full  enforcement  of  existing 


NEWSPRINT  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

OP  A  to  decide  within  next  10  days  whether  to  continue 
price  ceilings. 

If  ceilings  are  continued,  an  increase  of  several  dollars  a 
ton  probobly  will  be  approved  by  May  30. 

Control  of  inventories  likely  to  continue  to  June  1. 

Canadian  production  to  reach  a  new  peak  by  August 
as  result  of  action  by  Canadian  government  in  raising  price 
ceilings. 

U.  S.  production  greatly  hampered  by  continuing  coal 
strike — it  takes  half  a  ton  of  coal  to  make  a  ton  of  newsprint. 

After  June  30,  licenses  probably  will  be  available  for 
importing  newsprint  from  overseas — if  you  can  buy  it 

Short-range  view  for  U.  S.  is  any  increase  in  supply  in 
near  future  will  be  minor. 

Shortages  to  continue  into  1847. 


Lorroine  Lowden.  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  junior,  received  first  prise 
in  the  ANPA  Monograph  Contest. 

laws  governing  the  work  of 
minors,  and  a  strengthening  of 
the  Child  Labor  provisions 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

“Unless  publishers  become  vi¬ 
tally  interested  in  this  problem,” 
urged  Mr.  Stodghill,  “they  must 
face  a  situation  where  govern¬ 
ment  control  will  be  established 
and  the  carrier  organizations 
which  publishers  have  built  up 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both 
the  boy  and  the  publisher  will 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.” 

Discussion  from  the  conven¬ 
tion  floor  narrowed  down  to 
whether  publishers  are  going  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  the 
newspaper  boy  situation  and 
combine  with  ICMA  to  preserve 
the  “little  merchant”  plan. 

Combating  a  complaint  heard 
in  some  circles  that  selling 
new^apers  on  city  streets,  or 
distributing  them  from  door  to 
door,  may  have  something  in 
common  with  increases  in  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency,  Walter  R. 
Rauck,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press,  told 
how  he  had  made  careful  re¬ 
search  on  this  subject,  and  had 
been  informed  by  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  jurist  that  not  once  in  the 
years  he  has  been  on  the  bench 
has  he  ever  noted  a  single  case 
of  delinquency  involving  a 
newspaper  boy. 

Several  delegates  expressed 
the  thought  that  employment  of 
more  boys  in  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  would  tend  to  cure  juvenile 
delinquency  when  they  are  care¬ 
fully  supervised. 

That  ANPA  shortly  will  in¬ 
stall  a  research  department  to 
study  the  whole  field  of  mechan¬ 
ical  improvements  was  evident 
with  the  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  headed  by  Worth  C.  Cout- 
{ Continued  on  page  147) 
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McCormick  Resolution 
Backed  by  Publishers 


By  S.  J.  Monchak 


J  •  If  the  duty  to  serve  all  ap- 

K  OiO^  1 1 1 T 1  All  plications  without  discrimina* 
*»^OV*l*fc*W**  tlon  is  to  be  imposed  on  the 
V  V  •  V  McCormick  quoted 

Federal  District  Court  Judge 
ft  O  Thomas  W.  Swan,  it  should  be 

legislative  rather  than  Judicial. 

Judge  Swan  was  the  dissenter 
among  the  three  -  man  court 
,  which  found  against  the  AP  in 

whether  or  not  the  meeting  was  October,  1943,  in  New  York,  the 


LED  by  Col.  Robert  R.  Me-  whether  or  not  the  meeting  was  October,  1943,  in  New  York,  the 

Cormick,  Chicago  Tribune  held  under  AP  aegis,  AP  mem*  move  which  ‘eventuallv  led  to 

publisher  who  played  a  promi-  bers  •  will  be  credited  with  SrSupremS  cSXision  in- 

nent  part  In  the  protract^  court  whatever  action  comes  out  of  structing  the  AP  to  amend  its  o„- o  i  »  I 

fight  in  the  government  s  suit  this  meeting.  by-laws  ®  Polmer  Hoyt  ligU 

against  the  Associated  Press,  114  Mr.  Ethridge  asserted  that  the  qqj  McCormick  continued:  On^ 

daily  newspaper  publishers  and  action  proposed  "would  not  give  "From  now  on  AP  is  to  oper-  exhilarated  liThm  ia 

editors  voted  Apr.  22  to  petition  the  press  any  more  freedom  under  the  tutelage  of  the  atmosphere  of 

Congress  to  amend  the  Sher-  than  it  already  has,"  but  rather  court  It  is  certain  that  every  vrhere  he  cost  his  let  with  i 

man  anti-trust  act  so  it  “shall  would  have  a  “sour  effect  on  refusal  to  deal  with  any  news-  Icnuous  old  Post  recenfiy,  i_ 

not  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  the  public  on  the  grounds  that  paper  will  become  a  fresh  ex-  t®  AP  meeting  with  hk 

press  service  company  from  ex-  the  press  was  seeking  special  ercise  of  the  judicial  guardian-  John  E.  StempeL  chaunoa  d 


ercising  its  own  discretion  in  privilege.”  stiip 

the  selection  of  its  members.”  Championing  Col.  McCormick  "Alreadv  the  conclusion  of  the 
The  action  was  taken  at  a  was  J.  N.  Heiskell,  Little  Rock  court  has  been  shown  to  be  mis- 
^ial  mating  in  toe  W«Worf-  (Ark.)  ^Gazette  publisher,  who  tg^en  but  the  court  is  powerless 
Astoria  s  Starlight  Roof  follow-  declared  that  danger  of  freedom  recall  its  error.  That  can  be 
ing  adjournment  of  the  regular  of  the  press  comes  from  “Insid-  done  only  by  Congress 
one-day  convention  of  AP.  ious  efforts  to  restrict  it,”  rather  .4Tf  ___  aoins  to  stand 


for  Indiana 


one-day  convention  of  AP. 


If  we  are  ever  going  to  stand 


AP  Directors 
Hear  Benton 


The  gath^lng  was  sumnmn^  than  from  legislation  against  it  up  it  must  be  here  and  now.  We  The  long-awaited  meetlM  4' 

by  Col.  McCormick,  an  AP  dl-  Another  McCormick  support-  g,.g  here  under  toe  provisions  of  William  Benton,  Assistant  i 

rwtor,  who  told  those  attend-  er  was  C.  E.  Palmer  publisher  ^he  Bill  of  Rights  which  guar-  retary  of  State,  with  the 

^  Texarkana  (  Ark.)  Gaz-  antees  our  right  to  peaceably  dated  Press  Board  of  Direc 

Our  petition  is  to  Congress  ette  and  Neuis,  who  assertM  assemble  and  petition  for  a  re-  to  present  his  views  on  why  t 


to  restore  the  freedom  of  the  that  freedom  of  the  press  would  dress  of  grievances 
press  abridged  by  a  bare  ma-  be  hampered  as  long  as  toe  Su-  McCormick’ 

jority  of  the  courts  without  an  preme  Court  decision  stands.  would  add  a  sectio 


adequate  trial.” 

Thirty  Oppose  It 


Lindsay  Presides 
Some  publishers  expressed 


dress  of  grievances.”  AP  should  not  have  terminal 

CoL  McCormick’s  resolution  its  service  to  the  State  Deian 
would  add  a  section  to  present  ment,  took  place  Apr.  23  at  Ar 
anti-trust  laws,  as  follows:  Headquarters,  New  York. 

“The  anti-trust  laws  shall  not  Emerging  from  the  conftrta» 


The  Colonel  pointed  out  at  opposition  to  a  paragraph  in  the  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  room  after  nearly  two  hours  of 
the  beginning  of  the  special  resolution  which  pledged  them  press  service  company  from  ex-  sexton,  Mr  Benton  said: 
meeting  that  he  had  called  toe  to  use  their  “best  efforts  to  ercising  its  own  discretion  in  They  (the  board)  listened 
session  because  he  felt  that  it  achieve  toe  passage  of  the  the  selection  of  its  customers  or  very  courteously  and  atteaUvely 


would  be  in  the  interest  of  amendment. 


from  furnishing  its  press  serv-  to  my  presentation  for  on*  hou 


“unanimity”  to  divorce  his  pe-  Edward  E.  Lindsay,  editor  of  ices  on  the  express  or  implied  Then  I  answered  quesUoni  for 

tition  proposal  from  the  regular  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald-Re-  condition,  agreement  or  under-  45  minutes. 

AP  membership  meeting  wteto,  presided  at  the  meeting.  standing  not  to  furnish  the  press  Mr.  Benton  told  repo^  tlu 

’Thirty  publishers  voted  against  In  his  opening  statement.  Col.  services  which  it  is  furnishing  discussion  dealt  largely  unth 

Col.  McCormick’s  resolution  and  McCormick  told  toe  gathering  to  a  customer  to  any  other  news-  short  -  wave  bro^casting.  bu- 


a  few  of  toe  approximately  200  that 


who  attended  remained  in  their  “Decisions  on  toe  interpreta-  munity  of  the  publisher. 


paper  or  newspapers  in  the  com-  said  nothing  further. 


Speaking  for  the  board,  an  AF  ; 


seats  when  a  standing  vote  was  tion  of  statutes  may  be  changed  Col.  McCormick  announced  he  spokesman  declarj^: 
taken  by  the  passage  of  other  statutes,  had  collected  457  proxy  votes  “As  much  that  Secretary  BeB-| 

Among  this  group  was  John  This  is  what  we  propose— indeed  never  used  at  the  meeting.  ton  discussed  with  memton  of 
S.  Knight,  head  of  Knight  News-  the  idea  has  been  suggested  in  He  assured  toe  publishers  the  board  was  of  a  confident^ 
papers,  whose  subsUtute  resolu-  both  minority  and  majority  they  were  acting  as  individuals  nature,  the  board  had  no  sUte- 


ment  to  make.’ 


papers,  whose  subsUtute  resolu-  both  minority  and  majority  they  were  acting  as  inaivmuais  nature,  tne  ooara  naa  no  sv«ir 
tion  to  appoint  a  special  com-  opinions.”  and  not  as  AP  members.  ment  to  make.  |a 

mittee  to  study  toe  problem  for 
three  months,  was  tabled  just 
before  the  vote. 

Frank  Brett  Noyes.  Washing- 
and 

honorary  the  As- 

sociated  Press.  the  floor 

after  the  meeting  was 
explain  why 
Col.  McCormick  had  been  pre- 
vailed  upon  defer  project 

regular  meet-  dS 

over  50  years  toe  Asso- 

dated  Press  has  served  to  our  ^ 

members  unbiased  news.”  he  de- 
dared,  ’"rhe  Associated  Press 
has  favored  nor  opposed 

any  movement.  The  Board  of  ' 

Directors  has  held  almost  unani-  W 

mously  that  this  is  no  time  to 
departure  for  the  ben- 
members.” 

Marvin  Berger,  assistant  busi- 
ness  manager  of  toe  New  York 
Post,  objected  to  toe  form  of  the 
Chicago  publisher's  resolution, 
stating  he  would  not  accept  it. 

Declaring  he  did  not  want  to  be 
bound  by  whatever  action  was 
taken,  he  walked  out  of  the 

meeting  before  toe  vote.  — - - 

toe  McCormidt'^MtoU<m**wa8  Frank  B.  Noyea  honorary  prosidont  of  the  AP  and  publishor  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Mark  Ethridge,  publisher  of  toe  takos  the  floor  to  discuss  the  proposed  petition  to  Congress  for  amendment  of  the  emti-fa^  lowfc*  < 
Louisville  ( Ky. )  Courier  -  Jour-  the  front  row,  left  to  right,  are:  E.  H.  Butler.  Buffolo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Newa*  E.  M.  Antrim.  Chicago  TB** 
nal,  who  pointed  out  that,  une,  and  CoL  R.  ft  McCormick,  publisher  of  the  Chicoge  Tribune  and  sponsor  of  the  meeting* 
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Robert  McLean  Amon  G.  Corter 

7  take  great  pleasure  .  .  .'  Declines  nomination 

Kent  Cooper 
Reports  to  members 

CoL  R.  R.  McCormick 

The  Petitioner 
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p  Members  Hear  Cooper 
1  ‘News  Exchange’  Plea 


Vote  Radio  Stations*  Magazines 
Assodotes  . .  .  Suit  Cost  $474*314 

By  S.  J.  Monchak 


bore  than  800  members  of 

^  Associated  Press,  con- 
Msd  in  their  annual  one-day 
^^Uon  In  the  Waldorf-As- 
Sa'i  Starlight  Roof  Apr.  22, 
^rd  a  dramatic  elaboration 
^  Kent  Cooper,  executive  dl- 
-ctor.  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
lUnd  on  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  situation,  a  report  stress- 
U  the  AP  S  basic  theory  of  the 
^  exchange  of  news  between 
peoples. 

At  their  annual  luncheon,  at- 
by  more  than  1,000  per- 
Bos,  they  heard  a  plea  from 
tenner  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Oven  J.  Roberts  urging  the 
Ohited  States  to  take  the  lead  in 
ailing  an  international  confer- 
nct  for  organization  of  a  world 
nremment  to  outlaw  war  and 
afulate  world  armaments. 

Badio  Stations  Accepted 
As  official  business  the  mem- 
ptfthip  approved  a  recommen- 
litinn  of  the  directors  that  cer- 
Min  classes  of  users  of  news  be 
lUllble  for  associate  member- 
diip,  this  by  a  vote  of  173  to  14. 
IbsN  Include: 

(a)  owners  of  radio  stations 
lod  (b)  persons,  firms  and  cor¬ 
porations  engaged  in  the  publi- 
ctton  of  news  and  which  now 
have  or  may  hereafter  have 
sews  exchange  agreements  with 
3m  AP. 

In  addition,  four  associate 
AP  members  were  elected  to 
rtfular  membership.  They  are: 
Columbus  ( Kan. )  Advocate 
Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun 
js,  afternoon  memberships: 
Palls  (Ida.)  Telegram  and 
morning  memberships. 
IhaEndicott  (N.  Y.)  Bulletin, 
pjn.  newspaper,  was  elected 
regular  membership, 
b  the  annual  election  of  of* 
six  directors  were  re- 
to  three-year  terms.  The 


six,  whose  terms  expired  this 
year,  and  their  votes: 

J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  THbune,  4,309;  Paul 
Bellamy.  Cleveland  Plain  Deal¬ 
er,  6,414;  E.  K.  Gaylord,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman,  5,627; 
Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  Sew 
York  Times,  6,325;  James  E. 
Chappell,  Birmingham  ( Ala. ) 
Age-Herald,  4,654;  and  O.  S. 
Warden,  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
Tribune,  5,150. 

Defeated  nominees  and  their 
vote: 

Norman  Chandler,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  3,712;  John  S. 
Knight,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
4,021;  Amon  G.  Carter,  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram,  450;  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Lindsay,  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Review,  854;  Mark  Ethridge. 
Louisville  ( Ky. )  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  2,941;  and  Lincoln  O'Brien, 
Claremont  (N.  H.)  Daily  Eagle, 
2,633. 

Warden  and  O’Brien  were 
contestants  for  a  directorship 
for  cities  of  less  than  50,000 
population. 

Accounting  for  the  small  vote 
for  Mr.  Carter,  who  has  been 
a  popular  hgure  at  annual  AP 
meetings  for  nearly  four  dec¬ 
ades,  the  Fort  Worth  publisher 
himself  announced  his  with¬ 
drawal  as  a  candidate,  stating 
he  had  never  served  as  director 
of  either  the  AP  or  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  during  upward  of  40 
years  of  member^ip  in  both 
organizations  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  lose  hb  “Amateur  stand¬ 
ing  now.” 

At  its  first  meeting  Apr.  23 
the  “new"  AP  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  re-elected  Mr.  McLean  to 
the  presidency  and  moved  Nor¬ 
man  Chaikller,  Los  Angeles 
Times  publisher,  up  from  the 
second  vicepresidency  to  first 
vicepresident. 


Mr.  Chandler  succeeds  Hous¬ 
ton  Harte,  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Evening  Standard  publisher. 

Edwaixl  E.  Lindsay,  Decatur 
(111.)  Herald-Review  editor,  was 
elected  second  vicepresident. 

Robert  R.  Booth,  AP  auditor 
for  the  last  five  years,  was 
elected  AP  treasurer,  succeed¬ 
ing  L.  F.  Curtis,  veteran  AP 
employe  who  was  retired  on 
pension  this  year  at  his  own 
request. 

Other  re-elections  were  Lloyd 
Stratton  as  secretary  and  Frank 
J.  Starzel  assistant  secretary. 

Alan  J.  Gould,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  was  elected  as- 
sistant  treasurer,  succeeding 
Claude  Jagger. 

In  addition,  all  seven  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee 
were  returned  to  their  posts 
They  are: 

To  Roview  Aosossmonts 

Mr,  McLean,  Mr.  Noyes,  Mr 
Sulzberger,  Paul  Bellamy,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  George  F 
Booth,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram;  Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore 
Sun;  and  Stuart  H.  Perry 
Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram. 

From  AP  officers’  reports  the 
membership  got  such  highlights 
as: 

The  total  cost  of  the  three- 
year  defense  of  the  suit  brought 
against  it  by  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  amo\yited  to  $474,- 
314.55,  for  legal  fees  and  ex¬ 
penses. 

Expenses  have  increased  ma¬ 
terially  in  all  departments  and 
expenses  for  1945  exceed  reve¬ 
nue  by  several  himdred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

AP  membership  increased 
from  1,^  to  1,271  during  the 
year  but,  under  the  present  as¬ 
sessment  formula,  this  does  not 
add  materially  to  total  revenue. 

In  this  connection,  the  Board 
of  Directors  has  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  examine 
with  management  the  assess¬ 
ment  formula  in  all  phases  re¬ 
lating  to  revenues. 

During  1945  AP  services  were 
established  in  Sweden,  Italy, 


Frank  S.  Baker,  president  and 
publisher.  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News 
Tribune,  signs  the  register. 

France,  India,  Switzerland,  Den¬ 
mark,  Finland,  Belgium,  Hol¬ 
land,  Norway,  the  Philippines, 
China,  Japan,  the  MaUyan 
States,  Korea,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
Greece.  Germany  and  Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Warren  Booth,  head  of  the 
Booth  Newspapers  of  Michigan, 
led  the  opposition  to  inclusion 
of  radio  stations  as  associate 
AP  members.  He  argued  they 
received  news  from  the  AP  and 
did  not  contribute  any  of  their 
own,  in  violation  of  the  news  co¬ 
operatives’  principle  of  mutual¬ 
ity. 

AP  President  Robert  McLean, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
publisher,  who  presided  at  the 
meetings,  points  out  that  be¬ 
tween  500  and  600  radio  stations 
now  were  receiving  AP  news, 
that  they  were  an  important 
source  of  AP  revenue  and  that 
this  revenue  should  go  directly 
to  the  AP  instead  of  a  subsid¬ 
iary. 

Mr.  McLean  noted,  also,  that 
election  of  radio  stations  to  as¬ 
sociate  membership  would  en¬ 
courage  friendly  relations  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  AP. 

'To  a  question  from  the  floor. 
Mr.  McLean  affirmed  that  as¬ 
sociate  membership  would  not 
give  a  radio  station  owner  the 
(Continued  on  page  148) 


W.  G.  Chandlsr,  ANPA  pr*udeiit.  pr*Mnta  th«  auoziotion's  ploqu*  lot  distinguished  ssnrics  during  the 
wosts  papsr  saleags  driTs  to  Edwin  S.  Frisndly.  New  York  Sun  gonoral  manager,  during  the  ANPA 

general  session  Wednesday. 


Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager,  Gannett  Newspapers  and  chairman  p{  the  Allied  Newspaper  Coun- 
cU.  receires  from  Ted  Gamble,  Treosiury  representative,  o  War  Bond  citation  for  his  war  service,  during 

ANPA  proceedings  Wednesday. 
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3lte^  C^ati  Zjjii 

^lie  Spirit  l4JluJi 

0^lt/€3  to 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  .k 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade, 
following  tribute  to 
spondent*  at  the  annual 
ing  of  the  American  Soeieb!^ 
Newspaper  Editors; 

THIRTY-THREE  men  and  oe 
woman,  competent  ^  ^ 
loved  members  of  our  nro^ 
Sion,  by  the  gift  ofZi,*^ 
have  helped  make  broad  2 
straight  the  road  for  other  S 
They  have  called  up  in  ui  tb 
^irlt  which  lives  to  lead,  i 
call  their  names:  ' 

Webb  Milleh,  United  Prw 
Ralph  Barnes,  New  York  Her 
aid  Tribune;  D.  Witt 
Associated  Press;  Habit  l 
Percy,  United  Press;  Mis.  Lui 
BURDETT,  PM;  Melvilli  jACOat 
Time  and  Life;  Eucni  Pi^, 
North  American  Newspaper  Al^ 
liance;  Jack  Singer,  Intemi- 
tional  News  Service;  Bnoi 
Darnton,  New  York  Tima 
Harry  E.  Crockett,  AssoeisM 
Press;  Ben  Robertson,  New  Tort 
Herald  Tribune;  Robert  P,  Ptr, 
New  York  Times;  Carl  TIdv 
GAARO,  Acme  Newspicturei;  Ld- 
>  ciEN  Labaudt,  Life;  Bmn 
i  Taves,  United  Press;  Fredbri 
Faust  (Max  Brand),  Harpers 
Magazine;  Bede  Irvin,  Asnei- 
ated  Press;  Tom  Treanoi,  Lot 
Angeles  Times. 

Harold  W.  Kulick,  Popular 
Science  Monthly;  Davis  Laub 
The  New  Yorker  Magszint 
Asahel  Bush,  Associated  Prea; 
Stanley  Gunn,  Fort  Worth  Star 
Telegram;  John  B.  Terry,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News;  Frank  Prist 
Acme  Newspictures;  Jaq 
Frankish,  United  Press;  Willian 
H.  Chickering,  Time  and  Lilt: 
Joseph  Morton,  Associated 
Press:  Frederick  C.  Paintor, 
Reader’s  Digest;  John  Cashmai. 
International  News  Service: 
William  T.  Shenkel,  Newswed 
Magazine;  John  J.  Anwiv, 
United  I^ess;  Frank  J.  Cube. 
Mutual  Broadcasting  SystOR; 
Raymond  Clapper,  Scripps-Her 
ard  Newspaper  Alliance;  Ebmh 
Pyle,  Scripps  -  Howard  Newr 
paper  Alliance. 

I  think  you  will  share  witii 
me  the  feeling  that  not  any  om 
of  those  34  whose  names  I  han 
called  would  choose  to  be  roenr 
orialized  for  a  unique  act  of 
heroism.  They  would  not  seek 
to  be  written  down  either  u 
historians  or  as  martyrs.  They 
would  be  the  last  to  lay  claim  to 
that  distinction.  I  am  sure  thii 
each  would  rather  have  us  think 
of  him  as  typical,  typical  of  to 
good  reporter  who,  in  faithro 
pursuit  of  his  story,  comes  quite 
suddenly  upon  the  Great  Story. 

Each  has  passed  out  of  to 
sight  of  men  by  the  path  « 
duty.  It  is  our  business,  ow 
deep  responsibility,  membea  of 
the  American  Society,  to  brto 
•  an  everlasting  significance  to 
r  their  sacrifice. 

(Continued  on  page  144) 
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fO  THE  34  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS  WHO  GAVE  THEIR  LIVES 


Crockett 


Clapper 


Kulick 


Burdett 


Darnton 


Barnee 


Thueyaard 


Robertson 


Labaudt 

Treonor 

Cashman 


Chickering 


Shenkel 


Andrew 


Pointon 


Gunn 


Cubel 


Terry 


Bush 


Percy 


Morton 


PetroT 

■  ditor  a 


Jacoby  Lardner 
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Publiahara  giv*  cIom  attantion  to  discussion  at  ths  Bursau  of  Adrsrtising  ssssion  during  the  ANPA  convention. 


Frank  Tripp  Champions  ‘Freedom  to  Know 


IMPOBTANCE  of  a  Joint  effort 
on  the  part  of  press,  radio 
and  motion  picture  interests  to 
protect  the  right  of  “freedom 
of  expression”  In  all  media  was 
stressed  by  key  speakers  at  the 
William  Allen  White  Founda¬ 
tion  dinner  this  week  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
“As  a  newspaperman,  I  will 
defend  the  freedom  of  the  screen 
and  of  the  air  as  zealously  as 
the  freedom  of  the  press,”  as¬ 
serted  Frank  E.  Tripp,  general 
manager,  Gannett  Newspapers. 

“Only  by  making  the  people 
know  that  not  onlv  their  press 
but  also  their  radio  and  their 
cinema  are  threatened,  can  we 
. .  .  make  the  masses  realize  how 
importantly  manhandled  com¬ 
munication  can  adversely  af¬ 
fect  their  lives.  .  .  .  We  must 
approach  the  people  together 
we  of  press,  cinema  and  ra¬ 
dio.  .  . 

ladio  and  Film  PoUcias 
A.  D.  Willard,  Jr.,  executive 
vicepresident.  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Brosuicasters,  called  at¬ 
tention  to  a  decision  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  forbidding  broadcasters  to 
speak  editoriauv  over  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  mentioned  the  recent 
POC  report  on  program  regula¬ 
tions. 

“It  is  Impossible  to  divide 
freedom  of  utterance  into  sep¬ 
arate  categories  of  .  .  .  speech 
.  .  .  press  .  .  .  radio  .  .  .  motion 
picture  display,  etc.,”  Willard 
declared.  ^'Ra^er,  an  assault 
upon  one  endangers  all.” 

Francis  Harmon,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Motion  Picture  Producers 
Association,  also  emphasized  the 
need  for  cooperation.  He  said 
seven  states  and  180  municipal¬ 
ities  impose  film  censorship  and 
not  all  of  it  is  for  moral  reasons. 

“I  know  of  one  state  that  cuts 
sentences  and  phrases  from  all 
imported  pictures,  sinrmly  be¬ 
cause  the  censors  don’t  like  the 
political  thought,”  he  said. 

Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 


guest  of  honor,  complimented 
the  speakers  on  their  fight  for 
free  expression  and  said,  “I  be 
lieve  every  one  of  the  3,000,00C 
Americans  who  fought  Nazism 
firmly  believed  be  was  fighting 
for  the  freedoms  you  gentlemen 
have  expressed  so  eloquently  to¬ 
night” 

The  purposes  of  the  White 
Foundation,  which  is  sponsored 
by  members  of  the  newspaper, 
book  publishing,  magazine,  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  radio,  television 
and  theatrical  professions,  were 
explained  by  Deane  W.  Malott 
chancellor.  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas.  (For  a  complete  report  on 
the  Foundation  see  p.  48. ) 

Dislikes  Press  Phrase 

From  his  days  as  a  r^orter 
Mr.  Tripp  said  he  never  liked 
the  phrase  “Freedom  of  the 
Press,”  perhaps  “because  I  was 
early  thrust  into  a  bitter  parti¬ 
san  press,  where  freedom  meant 
license  to  wreck  and  ruin.” 

“We  of  the  so-called  press,” 
he  continued,  "are  getting  Jolly 
well  tired  of  being  the  lonesome 
goat  Just  because  our  founding 
fathers  didn’t  make  the  Bill  of 
Rights  guarantee  ‘freedom  of 
the  press,  phonograph,  tele¬ 
phone,  telegraph,  dictaphone 
sandwich  men,  sky  writers, 
stage,  screen,  radio,  television 
and  Dow  Jones  ticker.’ 

“Thus  you  see  there  is  a  bit 
of  selfishness  and  resentment  in 
my  dislike  for  the  term  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  but  it  goes 
beyond  that  It  stems  from  the 
fact  that  tile  press  has  urged  its 
own  freedom  so  much  and  so 
vociferously  without  building  a 
sound  foundation  in  the  public 
mind. 

“Groups  of  intelligent  people 
have  not  been  brought  to  realize 
what  freedom  of  the  press  really 
means.  Great  groups  of  the 
less  informed  think  of  it  as 
some  advantage  given  to  pub¬ 
lications  against  the  common 
weal.  The  hordes  of  the  ig¬ 
norant  would  vote  against  free¬ 


dom  of  the  press  as  they  would 
against  Hitler. 

“There  are  millions  In  Amer¬ 
ica  who  need  to  be  told  that 
story  from  Publisher  John  Peter 
Zenger  down  to  the  Little  Flow¬ 
er’s  last  crack  at  the  New  York 
City  papers. 

“Broadly  speaking,  all  mod¬ 
em  means  of  mass  communica¬ 
tion  merge  into  three  main  out¬ 
lets:  the  press,  tiie  cinema  and 
the  radio.  To  be  technical,  one 
might  classify  radio’s  position 
imder  the  guarantee  of  free 
speech,  yet  it  speaks  extensively 
from  press  services. 

“Spot  any  of  us  where  you 
will  and  we  still  exist  under  a 
common  birthright. 

“One  basic  threat  confronts  us 
all,  even  as  it  has  threatened 
our  forefathers.  We  will  sur¬ 
vive  or  perish  according  to  our 
vigilant  defense  of  Freedom  of 
Expression.  I  don’t  mean  alone 
Freedom  of  the  Press.  And  I 
don’t  mean  freedom  by  govern¬ 
ment  sufferance.  I  mean  honest- 
to-God  old-fashioned  Bill  of 
Rights  freedom. 

“Today,  if  we  would  more 
correctly  epitomize  the  greatest 
of  freedoms,  rid  it  of  semblance 
of  license  to  us,  make  it  a  fight¬ 
ing  phrase  of  the  people — mighl 
we  not  better  call  it  Freedom 
to  Know?  We  need  to  make  the 
people  see  that  encroachments 
are  upon  their  freedom,  no^ 
i4>on  some  special  privilege,  as 
demagogues  have  tested 
phrases  to  mean. 

“Freedom  of  the  people  to 
know  certainly  comprehends 
freedom  to  see  and  to  hear  as 
well  as  to  read.  As  a  news¬ 
paperman,  I  will  defend  the 
freedom  of  the  screen  and  of 
the  air  as  zealously  as  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press.  I  believe 
most  of  the  press  Joins  on  that 
for  it  was  newspapers  which 
preserved  this  freedom  down 
through  the  years  —  at  time.* 
from  behind  prison  bars — and 
we’ll  not  desert  it  now. 


“Let  no  one  conclude  tbit 
my  concern  for  the  intematiooa] 
news  situation  is  weak  or  tbit 
I  advocate  less  aggressivenau  fay 
the  press.  No  one  is  matt 
alarmed  and  no  one  better  itil- 
izes  that  the  brunt  of  corree 
tion  and  the  task  of  maintainioi 
a  free  flow  of  uncensored,  un¬ 
colored  world  news  falls  nisiniy 
upon  the  press;  because  it  is  t^ 
controlled  press  of  other  con¬ 
tinents  which  creates  most  of 
the  problem. 

“I  maintain,  however,  that  tbt 
most  effective  approach  will  bt 
through  the  united  effort  of  all 
means  of  mass  communication 
Only  by  making  the  people 
know  that  not  only  their  pre« 
but  also  their  radio  and  their 
cinema  are  threatened  can  we 
in  this  day  of  modem  llvinf 
make  the  masses  realize  how 
importantly  manhandled  com¬ 
munication  can  adversely  afled 
their  lives. 

"We  must  put  behind  u».  as^a 
phrase  outmoded,  the  wordi 
'Freedom  of  the  Preu,’  save 
when  we  mean  distinctively  ^and 
exclusively  only  the  press. 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHEB 
CALENDAR 

April  29-May  3— American 
Assn.  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives,  1st  Coast  Food  Con¬ 
ference,  St.  Francis  Hotel, 
San  Francisco. 

May  10-11— Pacific  Nortt- 
west  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Assn.,  spring 
meeting.  Empress  Hotel,  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C. 

May  11-13— Pacific  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

May  13-14— N.  Y.  State  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors 
spring  conference.  Palatine 
Hotel,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

May  13-14  — Ohio  Select 
List,  annual  spring  meeting, 
Cleveland  Hotel,  Cleveland. 
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ress.”  He  said  freedom  of  the 
press  does  exist  in  Russia.  “As 
editor  of  Pravda, 


Russian  Editors  Endorse 
Exchange  of  Reporters 


_  I  fuiaU  that 

function  and  edit  it  as  I  assiune 
Mr.  Forrest  fulfills  that  function 
and  edits  his  paper  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  I  believe  that  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  freedom 
of  the  press,”  he  concluded. 

Mr.  Ehrenburg  said  exchange 
of  information  is  good.  He  spoke 
tried  hard  against  Fascism  stating  “I  be- 
_  -  “we  con-  lieve  the  exchange  of  hand- 

sider  that  the  best  way  to  move  shakes  is  important,  but  the  ex¬ 
forward  and  to  progress  is  to  change  of  points  of 
work  together  on  both  the  con' 


Tell  ASNE  They  Will  Boise 
Question  on  Return  to  Moscow 
By  Robert  U.  Brown 


view  is 

—  „ -  -  -  even  more  important  if  we  are 

IHE  23rd  annual  meeting  of  the  the  Society  and  later  subjected  sideration  and  the  decision  of  all  going  to  protect  ourselves  from 
American  Society  of  News-  themselves  to  a  question  and  questions  which  *  concern  the  the  enemies  who  almost  got  us 
Editors  in  Washington  answer  period  were:  General  Russian  people  and  the  Ameri-  once. 

“I  think  it  is  possible  that  at 
times  our  papers  have  criticized 
the  United  States  unfairly, 
maybe  unfairly  from  our  own 
point  of  view.  I  want  in  all 
true  friendship  to  say  to  you 
from  my  heart  that  there  is  no 
malice  against  America  to  be 
found  in  Russian  papers.  Maybe 
there  are  mistakes,  just  as  there 
may  be  and  are  typographical 
mistakes,  but  there  is  no  malice 
and  there  is  no  slander,  I  wish 
that  you  could  say  the  same  of 
your  press  in  regard  to  my 
country.” 

Mr.  Simonov  said:  “I  be¬ 
lieve  that  among  journalists  and 
writers  there  are  all  kinds  of 
people,  some  good  and  some  bad. 
but  I  believe  that  all  of  them, 
without  any  exception,  can  exert 
an  enormous  influence  on  the 
people.  Every  man  has  his  own 
weakness  and  his  own  mistakes. 
I  think  that  the  war  with  Fas¬ 
cism  has  not  ended  and,  there¬ 
fore,  I  think  that  for  us  writers 
everywhere  it  is  too  early  to 
demobilize  our  spirits.  Let  us 
stand  for  awhile  still  on  the 
alert.  Let  our  peoples  go  back 
to  peace,  but  we  writers  should 
remain  mobilized,  on  the  alert 
against  Fascism.” 

The  Russian  editors  did  not 
speak  English  and  spoke  through 
an  interpreter.  Their  remarks 
are  quoted  at  length  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  (See  below.) 

Five  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  Society  at  its  closing  ses¬ 
sion,  only  one  of  which  pro* 
vok^  any  debate — it  concerned 
(Continued  on  page  128) 


'gnfuished  Russian  editors  as 
■lecial  guests  who  were  cheered 
by  more  than  300  members,  the 
hrgest  attendance  in  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  history,  for  their  frank- 
Bcss  and  friendliness. 

Although  there  was  a  wide 
fsriance  of  opinion  between  the 
iBSsian  and  U.  S.  editors  on 
what  constitutes  a  free  press,  the 
meeting  was  historic.  No  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached  between  the 
two  groups  on  any  subject — it 
was  not  intended  there  should 
be.  'Die  visiting  editors  stated, 
however,  they  believe  in  the  ex¬ 
change  of  information  and  would 
welcome  more  U.  S.  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Russia.  They  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  issuance  of  visas  is 
not  their  business  but  “we  shall 
raise  the  question  of  this  inter¬ 
change  of  correspondents  on  a 
broader  base  as  soon  as  we  go 
back  to  Russia.” 

The  ASNE  meeting  also  be¬ 
came  historic  with  the  revela¬ 
tion  that  the  Society  has  been 
asked  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and 
Social  Council  to  help  write  the 
Draft  Convention  on  world  free¬ 
dom  of  information  for  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  nations  of  the 
work). 

In  addition,  highlights  of  the 
meeting  were  a  half  hour  off 
the  record  question  and  answer 
session  with  President  Truman, 
and  hour  off  the  record  state¬ 
ment  of  foreign  problems  by 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  and 
presentation  of  a  scroll  to  Byron 
Price  by  the  Society  “whose 
members  by  this  means  recog¬ 
nize  the  faithfulness,  justice  and 
integrity  with  which  he  directed 
his  office  of  the  United  States 
government  during  World  War 
II.  the  Office  of  Censorship.” 

Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Society  succeding  John  S. 

Knight  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers. 

N.  R.  Howard,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  was  elected 
first  vicepresident;  Erwin  D.  Soviet  press.  Our  trip  to  this 
Canham,  ^itor  of  the  Christian  country  was  accompanied  by 
Science  Monitor,  second  vice-  certain  difficulties  and  delays, 
president:  Dwight  D.  Young,  My  colleagues  and  I  came  more 
Dayton  Journal  -  Herald  was  than  10,000  kilometers  to  gel 
named  secretary;  and  B.  M.  Me-  here,  and  for  Mr,  Ehrenberg 
Kelway,  Washington  Star,  treas-  and  me,  who  came  from  Mos- 
orer.  cow,  and  for  Mr.  Simonov,  who 

In  addition,  four  new  directors  came  all  the  way  from  Tokyo 
named  were:  Wright  Bryan,  via  Moscow,  the  trip  was  inevi- 
Atlanta  Journal;  Virginius  Dab-  tably  accompanied  by  extreme 
ney,  Richmond  Times-Dispatch;  difficulties,  but  we  overcame 
Dwight  Perrin,  Philadelphia  these  difficulties  in  order  to  be 
Bulletin;  and  Hamilton  Owens,  here,  first  and  foremost  because 
Baltimore  Sun.  we  love  and  respect  the  Amer- 

The  three  Russian  guests  who  lean  people.  Speaking  in  all  sin- 
each  made  brief  statements  to  cerity,  we  tried  hard  to  get  here. 


Wilbur  S.  Forrest 


Mikhail  Romanovich  Galaktio¬ 
nov,  military  editor  of  Pravda; 
Ilya  Grigorevich  Ehrenburg, 
editorial  staff  of  Izvestia;  and 
Konstantin  Mikhailovich  Sim- 


can  people.  Contact  on  every 
level  and  along  every  line,  in¬ 
cluding  the  one  which  joins  us 
in  this  room  today,  is  the  best 
method  to  achieve  that  prog- 


uddiand 
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ACEJ  Appoints  Group 
To  Set  School  Standards 


Executive  Secretary  to  Compile  Data; 
Marvin  Elected  to  Presidency 
By  William  Reed 


A  PRIMARY  step  toward  estab¬ 
lishment  of  uniform  standards 
in  iournalistic  education  was 
made  this  week  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

This  body,  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  leading  educa¬ 
tors  and  newspapermen,  ap¬ 
pointed  an  accreditation  com¬ 
mittee  which  is  delegated  to  col¬ 
lect  data  and  to  suggest  provi¬ 
sional  requirements  which  every 
School  of  Journalism  must  meet 
before  it  receives  the  Council's 
approval,  according  to  Kenneth 
E.  Olson,  secretary-treasurer. 

Olson,  who  is  dean  of  Medill 
School  of  Journalism.  North¬ 
western  University,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  the  Council 
had  been  designated  as  an  offi¬ 
cial  accreditation  body  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association.  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Journalism. 

Olson  said  the  AASDJ  had 
previously  been  recognized  as 
the  official  accreditation  body 
but  that  it  had  resigned  this 
function  and  turned  it  over  to 
the  Council,  which  began  work¬ 
ing  on  the  problem  in  1938. 

“Since  then,’’  Olson  declared, 
“the  Council  has  consistently 
tried  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
learning  in  Schools  of  Journal¬ 
ism  throughout  the  country. 
Now,  with  the  war  over,  we  feel 
that  we  can  take  more  practical 
measures  toward  that  end. 

Budgets  Considered 

“The  committee  which  we 
have  appointed  will  select  an 
executive  secretary  who  will 
spend  the  better  part  of  a  year 
collecting  data  which  will  help 
to  determine  exactly  what  makes 
a  good  school  of  journalism. 
Some  of  the  things  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  will  be  the  practical 
newspaper  experience  and  the 
degrees  of  the  teachers,  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  journalistic  libraries, 
budget  allotments,  laboratory  fa¬ 
cilities,  etc. 

“By  the  first  of  next  year,  we 
hope  that  the  job  of  gathering 
and  interpreting  the  data  will  be 
completed,  so  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  can  draw  up  a  set  of  provi¬ 
sional  standards  to  present  the 
Council  for  approval  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  or  before.” 

(The  need  for  an  accredita¬ 
tion  system  for  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  was  emphasized  by 
Dwight  Marvin,  editor,  Troy 
(N.  Y.)  Record  at  the  ASNE 
convention  in  Washington.  He 


pointed  out  that  more  than  .500 
of  the  800  -colleges  or  universi¬ 
ties  in  the  country  teach  jour¬ 
nalism.  Two  hundred  have  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism,  but 
Marvin  said  only  eight  schools 
in  the  United  States  have  bud¬ 
gets  for  their  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  of  $20,000  a  year  or 
more. ) 

Once  the  standards  have  been 
approved  by  the  Council,  invi¬ 
tations  will  be  issued  to  schools 
of  journalism  to  apply  for  ac¬ 
creditation  Olson  emphasized 
that  all  schools  which  apply  will 
be  required  to  furnish  complete 
data  about  all  facilities  and 
teaching  personnel  to  the  Coun- 
c’l's  accreditation  committee 


Wartime  Experiences 
Cited  as  Valuable 


Panel  on  reconversion  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  press  conducted  by 
N.  R.  Howard,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  News,  Donald  J. 
Sterling,  editor  of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  George  A.  Cor¬ 
nish,  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
Frank  Ahlgren,  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  at 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  meeting  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  April  19. 

N.  R.  HOWARD:  This  is  going 

to  be  a  conversation  piece  be¬ 
tween  four  editors  about  recon¬ 
version  as  they  found  it  so  far 
in  their  own  offices.  We  have 
two  morning  papers  and  two 
evening  papers,  one  on  the  East 
Coast  and  one  on  the  West 
Coast.  All  four  papers  are  rela¬ 
tively  metropolitan. 

I  want  to  ask  these  three  com¬ 
patriots  first  whether  their  edi¬ 
torial  space  budget  has  changed 
within  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  Sterling;  Due  to  the 
acute  paper  shortage  that  now 
prevails  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
we  were  compelled,  on  the  first 
of  April  of  this  year,  to  cut  our 
daily  news  hole,  Monday  to 
Friday  inclusive,  from  100  col- 
ums  to  80  columns,  and  to  cut 
our  Sunday  news  hole  from 
214  columns  to  158  columns. 
That  is  a  reduction  of  26%,  and 
it  is  due  entirely  to  the  paper 
shortage. 

Mr.  Ahlgren:  We  have  been 
operating  on  a  restricted  budget 
b^ause  of  the  paper  shortage, 
of  course,  but  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  we  felt  there  would 
be  some  relief  and  made  plans 
accordingly.  Unfortunately,  our 
circulation  went  up  at  such  ter¬ 
rific  speed,  we  have  only  real¬ 
ized  six  additional  columns. 


paper  organizations  nan  nwL 
grants  to  the  C^ouncil  ^ 
schools  of  journalism  have 
the  same  thing,”  Marvin  JSj 
-  "and  we  are  raising  $45oni 

I  gg  $5,000  a  year.”  I* 

la  speech  Marvin  suggestedT 

possibility  of  an  endownZ 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporal 
This  committee  will  appoint  an-  “I  was  asked  to  go  to  see^ 
other  committee  to  visit  the  Carnegie  people  to  see  if 

school  of  the  applicant  and  to  could  get  a  grant,  and  I 

talk  with  editors  and  publishers  good  many  trips  and  talked  witk 
who  have  hired  the  school’s  the  Secretary  and  with  the  Pr» 
graduates.  ident,  and  the  Board  .  .  flnjii, 

“We  estimate  that  it  will  take  came  to  the  conclusion  that  thn 
about  a  year  to  complete  invest!-  would  let  us  have  $15,ooo  ^ 
gation  of  the  various  schools  the  first  two  years.  We  calcu- 
that  apply,"  Olson  went  on,  “but  late  that  our  first  year  will  cod 
the  committee  should  be  ready  us  about  $15,000  and  our  second 
to  make  recommendations  for  year  about  $10,000,  and  after 
the  approved  institutions  by  the  that  we  can  take  care  of  it  with 
spring  of  1948.”  our  central  office  and  the  ma- 

Rejected  May  Apply  Again  chinery  that  we  will  have") 

ni«on  nninted  out  that  the  Members  of  the  .seven-man  ac 

O  son  pointed  out  that  me  creditation  committee  are  as  fol. 

lows:  representing  AASDJ  fUy- 

end  at  that  time^  Disapproved  professor. 

schools  may  better  their  stand-  journalism  Emory  uS- 
ards  and  apply  again,  and  those  Atlanta  Ga  •  Dr 

schools  that  have  been  accredited  oph'ool  of  Tonm?  ^ 

will  be  .  eubiect  to  periodic 

•check-up  v'sitat  ons  by  the  Thompson,  profa 

co^iittee.  I'o  Mid.  Mar-  -sor  and  director.  School  of  Jour 
( To  finance  (hjs  nalism.  University  of  Texai 

vin  reveal^  at  the  ASNE  con-  Austin,  and  Dr.  Neil  Luzon 
vention  that  all  five  of  the  new.s-  University.  Colum¬ 

bus;  representing  ANPA,  Charles 
_  McCahill,  general  manager, 

jTi  iTPaR  Clevelarid  News;  representm 

■***^^"^  ASNE,  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer, 

1  managing  editor,  Buj^alo  fitm 

A  and  former  president.  ASNE. 

and  Stephen  A.  Noland,  editor, 

,  ,  ,  Indianapolis  News. 

to  78  columns  of  .u  •  j  ... 

When  you  con-  ^1*®  council  authorized  the 
arities  of  our  cir-  accreditation  committee  to  ap- 
situated  in  the  Point  an  executive  secretary  be- 
tate«  we  have  a  fo^e  May  5.  He  Will  begin  work, 
lions’ and  that  is  a  fulltime  employe  June  1 
d  news  space.  Because  of  the  growing  inter 

■  I  don't  like  to  education  for  newspaper 

lave  160  columns  advertising  and  business  in 
id  with  about  135  schools  of  Journalisin  the  Coun- 
ioH  T  hacien  tn  cil  recommended  that  the  Newi- 
hat  our  Srt-  PaP®*-  Advertising  Executive.' 
are  not  eveif  vet  Association,  the  International 
ve  have  a  hard  Circulation  Managers’  Associa- 
ng  in  that  space  ^he  National  Newspa- 

We  have  an  in-^  P®*'  Promotion  Association  be  in- 
*wXer  cir.  vlted  to  appoint  rcprc^ntjllw. 
Six  columns  for  «'*th  the  committee 

rhat  is  about  10  The  Council  elected  Mr.  Mar- 
han  we  had  dur-  vin  as  president,  with  David 
ir  years,  the  dif-  P-  Howe,  business  manager,  Bar- 
n  86  and  96  col-  Ungton  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  as 
I  like  to  say  we  vicepresident  and  Dean  Olson  as 
additional  space  secretary  -  treasurer.  Richard 
ts  and  into  more  Powell  Carter,  formerly  editor, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  World  Neioa,  and 
to  ask  Mr.  Cor-  chairman  of  the  Council,  has  kit 
3  news  space  is  the  newspaper  profession  and  is 
no  longer  with  the  group. 

Our  space  has  Members  of  the  Council  prc- 
one  particular  ent  at  the  meeting  were:  for  tht 
een  spread  over  newspaper  associations:  ANPA 
lal  fields  of  our  Howe;  NEA,  Walter  Crim,  Sole* 

(Ind.)  Republican  Leader;  IDPA 

Mr. Ahlgren,  you  Fred  Pownall,  Iowa  City  (lowi) 
lure  page,  is  that  Daily  Iowan;  ASNE,  Marvin, 
and  SNPA,  Holt  McPherson,  edi- 
:  I  assume  you  tor,  Shelby  (N.  C.)  Daily  Stor; 
id  the  improve-  for  AASDJ;  Dr.  Ralph  Casey, 
de  in  the  wired  director.  School  of  Journalism, 
,  and  to  take  ad-  University  of  Minnesota,  Minne 
i,  we  did  some-  apolis;  James  L.  Ford,  dean, 
very  unusual  for  School  of  Journalism,  University 
il  Appeal.  We  of  Montana,  Missoula;  Frank 
iicture  page,  not  Mott,  dean.  School  of  Journal- 
had  to  come  out  ism.  University  of  Missouri,  Col- 
udget.  We  hope  umbia;  Dr.  Frederick  Siebert, 
^ill  expand  into  director,  School  of  Journalism, 
at  has  accounted  University  of  Illinois,  Urbans, 
on  page  96)  and  Olson. 

■  DITOR  A  FUBLI  SHIR  for  April  27.  ltd* 


bringing  us  up  to  78  columns  of 
news  space.  When  you  con¬ 
sider  the  peculiarities  of  our  cir¬ 
culation  setup,  situated  in  the 
hub  of  three  states,  we  have  a 
number  of  editions  and  that  is 
a  very  restricted  news  space. 

Mr.  Cornish:  I  don't  like  to 
brag,  but  we  have  160  columns 
now  as  compared  with  about  135 
at  the  low  period.  I  hasten  to 
say,  though,  that  our  depart¬ 
mental  editors  are  not  even  yet 
satisfied  and  we  have  a  hard 
time  even  staying  in  that  space. 

Mr.  Howard:  We  have  an  in¬ 
crease  in  our  newspaper  cur¬ 
rently  of  about  six  columns  for 
this  quarter.  That  is  about  10 
columns  more  than  we  had  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war  years,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  86  and  96  col¬ 
umns.  I  would  like  to  say  we 
have  put  that  additional  space 
into  more  sports  and  into  more 
illustrations. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cor¬ 
nish  where  his  news  space  is 
going. 

Mr.  Cornish;  Our  space  has 
not  gone  into  one  particular 
field  but  has  been  spread  over 
all  of  the  normal  fields  of  our 
paper. 

Mr.  Howard:  Mr. Ahlgren,  you 
have  a  new  picture  page,  is  that 
it? 

Mr.  Ahlgren:  I  assume  you 
have  all  noticed  the  improve¬ 
ment  being  made  in  the  wired 
picture  services,  and  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  that,  we  did  some¬ 
thing  that  was  very  unusual  for 
the  Commercial  Appeal.  We 
started  a  half  picture  page,  not 
a  full  page.  It  had  to  come  out 
of  our  regular  budget.  We  hope 
eventually  it  will  expand  into 
a  full  page.  That  has  accounted 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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All  Business  Is  Local’, 
New  Ad  Bureau  Theme 


Stanford  Outlines  3-Point  Plan 
To  Build  National  Advertising 

By  Samuel  Rovner 


daily  newspapers  have  to¬ 
day  their  great  opportunity  to 
advance  in  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  field,  if  they  “get  rid  of 
their  inferiority  complex”  and 
take  an  immediate  offensive, 
publishers  were  told  this  week 
at  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City. 

In  his  first  direct  report  to  the 
membership  of  the  ANPA’s  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  since  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  “million- 
dollar"  program.  Sales  Director 
Alfred  B.  Stanford  declared  at 
the  Bureau’s  Wednesday  session 
that  advertisers  must  learn  first 
of  all.  with  the  help  of  the 
newspapers,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

'  "Ihe  Bureau's  keynote  for  the 
year  to  come  is  ‘All  business  is 
local.’  ”  he  said.  “All  Bureau 
work,  promotion,  selling,  and 
advertising,  will  eventually  turn 
on  that  simple  theme. 

“In  20  years  of  practice  in  the 
advertising  business  I  have 
never  yet  encountered,  even 
among  the  largest  advertisers, 
any  two  whose  pattern  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  sales  opportunity 
was  universal  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  I  can  go  even  further  than 
this  and  say  that  even  in  the 
same  company  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  two  products  that 
followed  a  similar  pattern  of 
sales  opportunity.” 

Program  Set 

With  that  as  its  basic  stand¬ 
ard  of  operation,  Mr.  Stanford 
said,  the  Bureau  has  embarked 
on  a  three-point  program  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  newspaper  medium: 

1.  Research,  developed  locally 
with  the  aid  of  a  Bureau  re¬ 
search  consultant,  that  will  show 
business  where  its  real  cus¬ 
tomers  are,  something  that  it 
does  not  know  now  and  cannot 
know  without  information  on 
the  movement  of  goods  at  the 
community  level. 

2.  Assembling  of  basic  facts 
about  the  newspaper  business 
throughout  the  country  (now  in 
progress),  showing  county  by 
county  circulation  of  newspa- 

Florists  Honor  ANPA 

The  Society  of  American 
Florists  has  presented  its  1946 
Industry  Award  of  Merit  to  the 
Americon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  for  its  “out¬ 
standing  and  meritorious  ser- 
vics  during  World  War  II.  and 
its  excellent  program  of  re¬ 
conversion  for  the  peace." 


pers;  census  data  on  markets; 
breakdowns  of  circulation  of 
leading  magazines  and  primary 
radio  coverage  areas. 

3.  Analysis  of  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading, 
“an  enormously  important  proj¬ 
ect,”  to  learn  “all  the  facts  about 
what  people  read  and  what  they 
skip.” 

Mr.  Stanford  was  the  principal 
and  final  speaker  in  a  Bureau 
session  that  covered  thoroughly 
all  the  activities  in  the  new  ex¬ 
panded  program. 

Earlier  in  the  afternoon’s  busi¬ 
ness,  John  Giesen,  director  of 
the  Retail  Division,  described 
the  activities  and  purposes  of 
his  department.  He  augmented 
his  talk  by  introducing  advertis¬ 
ing  executives  of  several  news¬ 
papers  that  have  profitably 
adapted  the  Retail  Division  ma¬ 
terials  to  their  own  uses. 

About  70  newspapers,  Mr. 
Giesen  said,  have  already  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  the  Retail  Memo 
and  Monthly  Selling  Kit  can 
very  amply  fortify  local  sales 
efforts.  He  quoted  letters  from 
many  advertising  executives 
suggesting  the  uses  made  of  the 
Division’s  materials. 

Mr.  Stanford  was  introduced 
by  Vernon  Brooks  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  chairman 
of  the  Sales  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Giesen  by  Don  Bernard  of  the 
Washington  Post,  chairman  of 
the  Retail  Committee. 

William  A.  Thomson,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Bureau, 
briefed  the  annual  report,  which 
appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Other  speakers  were  William 
G.  Chandler,  president  of  the 
ANPA,  who  opened  the  meeting 
by  welcoming  the  guests;  Roy 
D.  Moore,  of  the  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  chairman  of  the 
Bureau’s  governing  board,  who 
addressed  the  publishers  briefly, 
and  Richard  W.  Slocum  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Bureau 
vicechairman,  who  presided. 

The  program  concluded  with 
a  showing  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives’  slide  presentation 
“Newspapers  and  Chain  Radio 
as  National  Advertising  Media,” 
with  H.  James  Gediman  of  the 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  as 
narrator. 

In  a  frank  assessment  of  the 
job  to  be  done,  Mr.  Stanford 
stated  that  it  is  as  hard  for  pub¬ 
lishers  to  understand  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  modern  advertis¬ 
ing  media  decision  as  it  is  for 
the  advertising  men  to  And  out 
about  newspaperng. 

As  did  several  of  the  other 
speakers,  Mr.  Stanford  empha¬ 
sized  repeatedly  that  more  sup¬ 
port  would  have  to  be  given  to 


the  Bureau  by  the  publishers  if 
the  necessary  work  is  to  be  done. 

The  Bureau,  he  said,  “has 
functioned  on  naively  slender 
resources  for  30  years.  .  .  .  This 
work,  in  my  view,  must  start 
not  from  your  wishes  and  our 
desires,  but  from  the  needs  of 
your  customers.  It  must  be  forti- 
fled  by  substantial  investment. 
The  speed  with  which  this  can 
be  done  is  wholly  a  matter  of 
flnding  the  money  and  the  able 
men  for  our  staff.” 

Expanding  his  remarks  on  the 
chief  project  in  the  Sales  Divi¬ 
sion’s  program — market  research 
at  the  local  level — Mr.  Stanford 
declared: 

Newspapers  Praised 

“Newspapers  today  stand  by 
far  at  the  top  of  the  list  as  the 
most  potent  force  available  to 
reach  people  in  each  of  the 
1,400  separate  communities  in 
the  United  States  where  they 
are  published.  Local  merchants 
know  this.  They  back  their 
judgment  with  dollars. 

’"The  national  advertiser  does 
not  appear  to  know  this  fact.  I 
can  think  of  one  national  adver¬ 
tiser,  almost  the  largest,  who 
spends  19  of  his  20  million  dol¬ 
lar  advertising  appropriation  in 
other  than  daily  newspapers.  If 
this  advertiser  does  run  a  news¬ 
paper  campaign,  it  is  probably 
three  or  four  thousand  lines  in 
a  whole  year  of  52  weeks.  Mean¬ 
while,  one  chain  organization 
which  sells  this  manufacturer’s 
product  every  day  to  the  people 
uses  over  100,000  lines  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  a  year." 

An  aggressive  selling  approach 
presents  two  possible  paths,  he 
went  on.  One  he  said  is  “allur¬ 
ing.  a  job  for  a  spellbinder,” 
pitched  on  the  theme  “Sell  the 
hell  out  of  them”  by  running 
down  the  opposition.  The  other, 
which  he  said  he  finds  more  at¬ 
tractive  and  more  realistic,  and 
which  the  Bureau  is  attempt¬ 
ing,  is  “to  study  the  specific 
needs  of  a  single  specific  adver¬ 
tiser's  business,  community  by 
community,  across  the  United 
States." 

The  Bureau  has  already  em¬ 
ployed  “the  wisest  research 
counsel”  it  could  find,  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ford  said,  to  guide  it  in  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  local  research  tech¬ 
nique.  He  did  not  name  the 
man. 

“We  will  soon  be  able  to  tell 
you  specifically,”  he  continued, 
“what  that  technique  is  or  what 
combination  of  techniques  will 
give  us  the  evidence  we  need 
and  each  specific  advertiser 
needs  so  desperately  if  he  is  to 
follow,  and  if  we  are  to  folU)w, 
that  homely  maxim  that  sounds 
so  simple — all  business  is  local. 

“Newspapers  will  be  shown  by 
the  Bureau  in  the  coming  year 
how  they  can  make  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  research  of  their  local 
market  that  will  pay  each  of 
them  handsomely  with  their 
own  local  retail  advertisers.  It 
will  additionally  provide  the 


Wins  Science  Award 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Adrian 
(Mich.)  Telegram,  received 
this  week  the  I.  Lawrence 
Smith  gold  medal  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Science. 
The  award  was  presented  at 
the  group's  oimual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Washington  “in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  original  investi¬ 
gations  of  meteoric  bodies. 

vital  information  which  the  Bu¬ 
reau  can  use  on  a  national  scale 
with  national  advertisers.” 

Present  business  research,  said 
Mr.  Stanford,  can  show  a  manu¬ 
facturer  what  his  wholesale 
shipments  amount  to  and  to 
what  central  points  they  go,  but 
it  does  not  tell  him  where  the 
people  are  who  buy  his  products. 

In  the  face  of  the  selling  and 
research  program  he  outlined, 
the  Sales  Director  went  on,  “it 
is  natural  that  the  Bureau’s  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  field  of  promotion 
will  have  to  be  curtailed.” 

During  his  talk,  Mr.  Stanford 
displayed  two  advertisements 
which  the  Bureau  will  run  in 
the  trade  press  revolving  about 
the  basic  theme  “all  business  is 
local.” 

Recalling  a  speech  he  made 
before  a  closed  session  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  in  convention  last  week, 
Mr.  Stanford  related  that  al¬ 
though  the  chief  discussion  topic 
was  to  be  “that  hardy  perennial, 
the  local-national  rate  differen¬ 
tial,”  the  advertisers  “gave 
newspapers  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  and  appreciation  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  approach  to  their 
problem.” 

’"The  one  uncertainty  in  my 
mind,”  he  concluded,  “and  the 
one  fear  I  have  about  eventual 
success  is  that  we  at  the  Bureau 
and  you  as  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  may  have  underestimated 
the  size  and  the  true  dimensions 
of  our  opportunity.” 

Publishers  Alerted 

Mr.  Brooks,  in  introducing  Mr. 
Stanford,  warned  the  publish¬ 
ers  that  “you  cannot — and  must 
not — lean  back  and  expect  the 
Bureau  alone  to  do  your  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  selling.  We 
just  haven’t  the  budget  to  buy 
the  brains  and  the  research  to 
accomplish  such  a  goaL  We 
could  use  to  good  advantage 
right  now — this  year— double 
the  appropriation  we  have,  but 
we  propose  to  demonstrate  with 
what  we  have  before  we  ask  for 
more.” 

’The  backbone  of  the  new  pro¬ 
gram,  said  Mr.  Brooks,  is  the 
plan  for  specific  account  selling, 
as  opposed  to  the  former  “Rcn- 
eral  newspaper  propaganda” 
carried  on  by  the  Bureau. 

Both  Mr.  Brooks  and  Mr. 
Stanford  pointed  to  the  Borden 
study  at  Harvard  University  on 
newspaper  advertising  (E  A  P, 
Mar.  23,  p.  7)  as  a  source  of 
evidence  that  big  advertisers 
still  feel  radio  is  a  less  expen¬ 
sive  medium  of  national  cover¬ 
age  than  the  newspaper. 

General  newspaper  promotion 
(Continued  on  page  149) 
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Home  and  a  Range  lor  Ohioans  North.  East,  South  and  West  in  Cards 

IT’S  NOT  The  House  That  Jack  Built,  but  the  many  houses  that  LOOKING  for  a  contract  bridge  frame — that's  what  these  twn 
many  Jacks  are  going  to  have  to  build  out  Buckeye  State  way.  newspaper  executives  started  doing  as  soon  as  they  arrivsd 
a^ording  to  Glenn  Cox  (left),  general  manager  of  the  Dayton  for  the  ANPA  convention.  They  are.  left  to  right,  Charles  D 
( O. )  Daily  Newt,  and  George  Osborne,  general  manager  of  the 

Fries,  general  manager  of  the _  Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen-Adeer- 

Cincinnati  Times-Star.  Housing  *  I  !■  Frank  L.  Rogers,  gen- 

as  these  two  gentlemen  were  I II  eral  manager  of  the  Glooertoil]* 

saying  at  the  opening  day  ses-  Ill  <N.  Y.)  Leader-Republican-Hcr- 

of  ANPA,  the  major  / 1  ■  aid. 

problem  of  the  day.  gfir  ^H^l  1^1  191  Frankly  they  admitted  attend- 


Osborne  and  Rogers 


General  Managers  in  Jovial  Mood 
HERE'S  JUST  ONE  of  those  things  that  happen  at  newspaper  con¬ 
ventions  “when  good  fellows  get  together.’’  Frank  J.  Clancy, 
left,  general  manager  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  and 
Russ  Stewart,  general  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Times,  are  all 
smiles  and  in  jovial  mood  as 
they  entered  into  the  spirit  ol 
the  1946  reunion.  Says  Clancy 
to  Stewart,  there's  not  a  thing 
wrong  with  the  newspaper  game 
today  that  a  little  more  news¬ 
print  wouldn’t  cure.  The  two 
gentlemen  from  opposite  ends 
of  the  Great  Lakes  were  a  unit 
in  their  belief  great  days  arc 
just  ahead  for  the  newspaper 
game  again. 


Clancy  and  Stewort 


Hill  and  Walker 

HERE’S  one  of  the  prize  brother  Herald.  These  two  have  oper- 
acts  in  U.S.  journalism,  oper-  ated  as  partners  for  10  years, 
ating  one  with  the  other,  for  They  met  when  Hill  was  pub- 
most  of  the  time,  by  remote  con-  Usher  of  the  Cheyenne  ( Wyo. ) 
trol.  To  the  left  is  Alfred  G.  State  Tribune,  and  Walker  its 
Hill,  publisher  of  the  Chester  advertising  manager.  Now,  on 
(Pa.)  Times,  and  a  co-owner  of  occasion.  Walker  goes  East  to 
the  Fremont  (Neb.)  Guide  and  tell  Hill  how  to  run  the  Chester 
Tribune,  of  which  Lester  A.  Times,  and  Hill  reciprocates  by 
WaUcer  (right)  is  pubUsher,  the  going  West  to  tell  Walker  how 
latter  being  publ^her  also  of  to  put  the  old  zing  into  their 
the  Plattsmouth  (Neb.)  Daily  Nebraska  publications. 


Carolina  Moan:  Workers  Still  Room 
it  the  Governor  of  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
rolina  said  to  the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- Argus, 
is  at  the  left  and  A.  W.  Huckle, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Rock 
Hill  (S.  C.)  Herald,  is  at  the 
right.  Both  were  bemoaning 
the  fact  the  return  to  normal 
supplies  of  newsprint  were  not 
paralleling  the  growth  of  the 
twin  Carolines.  During  the  war 
years,  they  said,  the  big  U.S. 
cities  drained  the  small  towns 
of  labor,  and  since  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  oemigrant  war- 
workers  are  not  coming  back 
to  their  old  home  towns.  That’s 
hampering  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Older  men  are  still  carry¬ 
ing  the  load,  especially  in  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  plants.  Give 
us  more  skilled  labor,  they 
chorused,  and  then  watch  the 
CaroUnas  go  to  town! 


Indiana  always  was — and  ever  will  be — the  land  ol  distinguished 
literati:  that’s  what  I.  R.  Snyder,  leit,  publisher  ol  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post 
Tribune,  is  telling  H.  S.  Blake,  generol  manager  ol  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions.  ol  Topeka,  and  W.  A.  Bailey,  editor  and  general  manager  oi 

the  Kansas  City  Kansan. 


Who's  a  Republican 
A  FRIENDLY  political  shindig 
was  in  progress  when  the  pho¬ 
tographer  popped  his  flashlight 
at  William  O.  Dapping,  left, 
managing  editor  of  the  Auburn 
(N.  Y.)  Citizen- Advertiser  and 
vicepresident  of  the  New  York 
State  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Capt.  W.  J.  Con¬ 
ners,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Buj- 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 


Patrick  and  Huckle 

cups  dipped  into  the  old  oaken 
bucket,  dripping  with  sparkling 
well  water.  Col.  Talbot  Patrick, 


Dapping  and  Conners 
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VIGNETTES  OF  VISITING  PUBLISHERS  AT  WALDORF 


Back  Seat  Gallery 
^-jlERE  weren't  seats  enough 
for  all  around  at  Monday 
morning's  AP  meeting,  so  Arch 
Watson,  business  manager  of  the 
Sprin^eld  (Mo.)  Newspapers 
Inc.,  and  Tams  Bixby,  3d,  vice- 
prMklent  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Muikogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix 
and  Times-Democrat.  had  to 
take  seats  on  a  staircase  at  the 
rear  of  the  room.  But  were  they 
down-hearted?  Watson  was  teli- 
ing  Bixby  about  the  excitement 
out  Misrouri  way  over  Mrs 
Truman's  home  -  town  bridge 
party,  and  the  publicity  attend¬ 
ed  upon  their  recent  trip  to  the 
White  House.  Oklahoma  hasn’t 
been  seeing  many  new  oil  gush¬ 
ers  lately,  Bixby  was  saying; 
maybe  the  oil  was  all  .Bowing 
up  Indiana  way.  He  wouldn't 
mind  owning  a  couple  of  those 
gushers,  whether  they  sprouted 
in  Oklahoma  or  Indiana.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  picking  up.  all  along  the 
line,  both  reported;  there’s  not 
much  doubt  in  their  minds 
they'll  both  have  plenty  of  work 
to  keep  them  out  of  mischief 
when  they  get  back  home 
again. 


Watson.  Bixby  and  others 


That's  No  Joke.  Son 
ONE  of  the  best  things  that’s 
happened  down  South  lately 
is  the  advent  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scene  of  the  picturesque 
radio  personality  known  as 
“Senator  Claghorn,’’  agreed 
Charlie  Peace,  general  manager 
of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Newt- 
Piedmont,  and  Carlton  B.  Short, 
president  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World  News.  The  South  is  tun¬ 
ing  in  Sunday  night  and  getting 
the  chuckle  of  their  lives  out 
of  the  vociferous  defender  of 
Dixie  and  all  her  revered  people 
and  customs.  Peace  agre^  the 
latest  characterization  via  the 
airways  has  everybody  south  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  talk¬ 
ing  up  that  part  of  the  country; 
and  that,  psychologically,  “Sena¬ 
tor  Claghorn’’  is  just  what  the 
doctor  ordered  for  the  South. 
The  leavening  spirit  of  good 
humor,  he  thought,  would  make 
Senators  forget  their  wartime 
troubles  and  get  back  to  peace 
and  prosperity  again.  Short  said 
Peace  is  always  for  peace,  ex¬ 
cept  when  someone  crosses  him. 


Two  Big  IFs — ^Newsprint  and  Houses 
B(X)MING  business  all  down  “We’re  in  the  black — and  how!” 

the  line  was  re-echoed  from  chuckled  Young,  declaring  thing: 
this  group,  which  include:  are  so  on  the  up-and-up  in  the 
Qiarles  T.  Hardin,  left,  classl-  Ohio  State  capital  city  that  one 
Aad  advertising  manager  of  the  large  store  reported  an  84%  in- 
CMttmbus  (O. )  Dispatch,  and  crease  in  sales  In  one  recent 
Harvey  R.  Young,  advertising  month.  His  own  paper  is  turn- 
director  of  the  same  newspaper  ing  down  10  to  60  columns  of 

advertising  a  day  for  lack  of 
paper — if  only  they  could  get 
more  newsprint!  Leader  in 
classified  ads  is  real  estate,  said 
Hardin.  Next  comes  Help 
Wanted — If  only  there  were  as 
many  houses  as  there  are  job 
vacancies! 


Peace  and  Short 


Hardin  and  Young 


The  Enigma  of  Newsprint  Supply 
TED  DEALEY,  left,  president  of  print  to  take  care  of  such  in- 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  creases,  while  other  smaller  city 
News,  has  just  been  asking  a  papers  have  to  rock  along  the 
question  which  some  conferees  best  that  they  can.  In  the 
have  been  unable  to  answer,  language  of  the  lawyers,  it  was 
At  the  right  is  Truman  Green,  a  case  of  “furthermore  deponent 
of  the  Tampa  ( Fla. )  Tribune,  saith  not.”  All  through  the  con- 
Dealey  wants  to  know  how  it  is  vention  one  could  hear  this  one 
that  newspapers  reporting  gains  conversation:  continued  news- 
in  circulation  as  high  as  150,000  print  scarcity  holding  up  news- 
are  able  to  get  enough  news-  papers'  expansion  programs. 


Dealey  and  Greene 


VENERABLE  and  much  venerated  U.  S.  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  “for  all  of  40  years”  when  he  is  joined  by  a  coterie  of  Pennsyl- 
longtime  head  of  Capper  Publications,  never  fails  to  be  the  vania  newspaper  executives.  Left  to  right:  J.  L.  Stackhouse, 
^ter  of  attraction  at  an  ANPA  assembly.  He’s  just  been  telling  ’  Easton  (Pa.)  Express:  C.  P.  Howe,  Tarentum  (Pa.)  Daily  Newt, 


Kip’s  reporter  al^ut  how  he’s  been  coming  to  these  conventions 
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PA  assembly.  He’s  just  been  telling  ’  Easton  (Pa.)  Express;  C.  P.  Howe,  Tarentum  (Pa.)  Daily  Newt, 
i’s  been  coming  to  these  conventions  and  George  D.  Stuart,  editor  of  the  same  paper. 
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Ad  Problems  Highlight 
Small  Dailies  Sessions 


Newsprint  Also  ! 
Few  Publishers  ] 
By  Samuel  Rovner 

ADVERTISING  took  the  spot* 
light  this  week  in  a  set  of 
Small  Dailies  sessions  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports,  reached  a 
record  level  of  lively  and  spon¬ 
taneous  interest. 

Traditional  curtain  -  raiser  in 
the  annual  conventions  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  the  Small  Dailies 
meetings  on  Tuesday,  for  news¬ 
papers  of  less  than  50,000  cir¬ 
culation,  were  attended  by  some 
500  convention  delegates. 

Although  advertising  problems 
were  scheduled  to  occupy  less 
than  20%  of  the  discussion 
period,  questions  were  raised 
on  the  subject  throughout  the 
two  sessions,  Arthur  P.  Irving 
chairman  of  the  Small  Dailies 
section,  said. 

Other  topics  discussed  at 
length  came  under  the  headings 
of  circulation,  labor,  and  news¬ 
print  Shortage  of  time  per¬ 
mitted  only  brief  coverage  of 
radio,  editorial  and  personnel. 
Business  management  and  me¬ 
chanical  questions,  also  on  the 
agenda,  were  not  discussed. 

Irving  Saaa  Challang* 

In  his  opening  remarks  at 
the  morning  session,  Mr.  Irving, 
who  is  general  manager  of  the 
Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star 
and  Times,  said  the  daily  news- 

J)aper  faces  its  greatest  chal- 
enge.  both  editorially  and  ad¬ 
vertising-wise,  in  the  present 
period  of  expanding  economy. 

Speaking  after  a  brief  address 
of  welcome  by  ANPA  President 
William  C.  Chandler,  Mr.  Irving 
declared: 

“The  greater  dependence  of 
millions  of  more  people  on  the 
daily  newspaper  places  on  news¬ 
paper  publishers  a  greater  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  publish  the  very 
best  newspapers  that  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be  produced. 

“Some  say  that  American  in¬ 
dustry  is  capable  of  producing 
goods  to  support  a  standard  of 
living  almost  50%  higher  than 
before  the  war.  An  important 
element  entering  into  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  advertising — consumer 
advertising  and  industrial  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“The  greatest  of  all  mediums 
that  can  be  employed  to  bring 
all  this  about  is  our  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Ours  is  a  great  responsi¬ 
bility  and  a  sacred  trust.  We 
cannot  fail.  We  must  not  fail 
We  shall  not  fail.” 

Among  the  problems  confront¬ 
ing  the  small  dailies  in  meeting 
this  challenge,  as  brought  out 
in  the  convention  sessions,  were 
such  matters  as  merchandising 
aids  to  advertisers,  rates,  space 
rationing,  etc. 

Nearly  all  the  publishers  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wiliingness  to  offer 


Discussed  .  .  . 
Report  FM  Use 


within  reason,  any  amount  of 
merchandising  cooperation  re¬ 
quested  by  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies,  but  with  this  quaiification ; 
that  the  merchandising  plan 
should  have  a  definite  purpose 
and  a  promise  of  productiveness 
Size  of  contract,  the  majority 
said,  has  no  bearing  on  their 
offers  of  merchandising  heips. 

Resentment  was  voiced  par¬ 
ticularly  over  the  agencies’ 
fairly  common  practice  of  hav¬ 
ing  publishers  spend  consider¬ 
able  time  and  money  making 
surveys  without  even  acknowl¬ 
edgment  by  the  agencies. 

M  e  r  c  h  a  ndising  cooperation 
should  be  extended,  it  was 
agreed,  when  the  advertiser's 
plan  is  specifically  aimed  at  ad¬ 
vancing  the  sale  of,  or  establish¬ 
ing,  the  product  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  market. 

No  Ad  Promotions 

Nearly  75%  of  the  publishers 
present  said  they  had  raised 
their  advertising  rates  during 
the  past  year.  In  a  show  of 
hands,  32  delegates  indicated 
their  rates  had  gone  up  since 
Pearl  Harbor  from  1  to  10%;  40 
from  10  to  20%;  12  from  20  to 
30%,  and  6  more  than  30%. 

About  a  dozen  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  said  they  were  still  ra¬ 
tioning  advertising  space.  No 
effort  was  made  to  arrive  at  a 
yardstick  for  determining  .space- 
allotment  to  new  and  old  adver¬ 
tisers,  since  each  newspaper’.*- 
situation  is  different. 

Half  of  the  publishers  of  small 
dailies  said  they  were  still  un¬ 
able  to  accept  all  the  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  offered;  a  like  num¬ 
ber  said  they  were  not  selling 
any  space  for  institutional  or 
promotional  advertising,  and 
practically  all  declared  they 
were  not  carrying  on  any  spe¬ 
cial  advertising  promotions. 

While  a  majority  of  the  small 
dailies  employ  advertising  so¬ 
licitors  on  a  salary-only  basis,  a 


few  of  the  publishers  said  they 
provided  bonuses  or  other  in¬ 
centives.  Wherever  an  incen-. 
tive  system  is  used,  the  results 
are  highly  satisfactory,  it  was 
indicated. 

During  the  discussion  of  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,  Joe  M.  Bunting 
of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panta- 
graph,  a  member  of  the  Small 
Dailies  committee,  described  his 
newspaper’s  somewhat  unusual 
rate  structure.  Users  of  full- 
page  space,  he  said,  whether 
transient  or  contract,  get  a  sub¬ 
stantial  rate  advantage  over 
other  advertisers.  The  basic 
full-page  rate  is  about  20%  low¬ 
er  tJian  the  contract  rate  for 
smaller  space. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Bunting 
and  Chairman  Irving,  other 
committee  members  conducting 
the  Small  Dailies  meeting  were: 
Carl  B.  Short,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  -  World  -  News,  vicechair- 
man;  William  Dwight,  Holyoke 
( Mass. )  Transcript  -  Telegram; 
Frank  Walser,  Hazleton  (Pa.) 
Standard  Sentinel  &  Plain 
Speaker;  Frank  S.  Hoy,  Lewiston 
(Me.)  Sun  and  Journal;  and 
Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Coll.  The  latter  two, 
past  chairmen  of  the  Small 
Dailies  committee,  served  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

Discussion  on  the  question  of 
rate  differentials  brought  forth 
a  variety  of  opinions  and  an 
equally  varied  set  of  practices. 
Some  of  the  publishers  said 
their  general  and  local  transient 
rates  were  approximately  equal. 
Others  favored  higher  general 
rates,  but  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber,  perhaps  25  or  30  of  the 
newspapers  represented,  have 
higher  local  transient  than  na¬ 
tional  transient  rates,  withoui 
reference  to  agency  or  repre¬ 
sentatives’  discounts. 

Evidence  was  presented  that 
the  practice  of  offering  group 
advertising  to  neighborhood 
merchants  at  special  rates  is 
growing.  Besides  offering  an 
inducement  to  new  or  transient 
advertisers,  it  was  stated,  the 
group  idea  has  the  added  ad¬ 
vantage  of  developing  many 
new  contract  advertisers. 

Tying  in  with  the  advertising 


Left  to  right:  P.  H.  Wire,  publisher.  East  St.  Louis  (Ill.)  journal;  John 
S.  Plummer,  Intertype  Corpj  and  J.  R.  Snyder,  publisher.  Gory  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune. 


Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman,  Laneoslw 
(Pa.)  Newspapers,  talks  about 
newsprint  problems  at  on  ANPk 
session. 

questions  was  the  matter  of 
newsprint.  While  the  subject 
was  covered  in  detail  by  the 
newsprint  committee’s  report  to 
the  general  membership  erf 
AJH*A,  the  small  dailies,  wi& 
their  special  newsprint  prob¬ 
lems.  devoted  much  attention 
to  it. 

To  those  publishers  worried 
about  their  paper  supplies 
Cranston  Williams,  genera) 
manager  of  ANPA,  gave  assur¬ 
ance  that  no  newspaper  need 
fear  suspension  because  of  a 
lack  of  paper.  As  a  result  of 
adoption  of  the  “New  England 
Plan,”  whereby  publisher  groups 
offer  aid  to  distressed  news¬ 
papers,  no  publication  has  had 
to  suspend  operations  to  date 
for  that  reason.  Mr.  Williams 
said. 

By  1947,  he  added,  every  daily 
will  probably  have  a  regular 
source  of  supply,  according  to 
the  ANPA’s  information  from 
producers  of  newsprint. 

At  the  present  time.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  declared,  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  is  within  1V^%  of  the 
consumption  rate  for  1941,  the 
base  year  upon  which  newsprin) 
was  rationed  during  the  war 
Complicating  the  problem,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  tremendous  in¬ 
creases  in  circulation  and  the 
diversion  of  newsprint  from 
newspapers  to  other  uses. 

I.  H.  MacDonald  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Daily  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  said  that  the  recent  re¬ 
moval  of  ceilings  on  newsprint 
prices  in  Canada  would  bring 
an  increase  in  production  there 

Mr.  Short,  who  is  president  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pu^ 
Ushers  Association,  promised 
considerable  expansion  in  news¬ 
print  production  in  the  South. 
The  present  SO.OOO-tons-a-year 
rate  at  the  Lufkin,  Texas  mill 
he  said,  will  be  doubled  when 
a  second  plant  is  put  into  oper- 
( Continued  on  page  122) 
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NNPA  Votes  to  Transfer 
Site  of  Annual  Meeting 


May  Convene  in  Chicago  Next  ind^try,  have  done  nttie  or 

1  nothing  about  their  own  public 

Year  .  .  .  Merohn  Named  President  relations.” 

.  TT  1  n.  .  Guy  lay  placed  assistance  in 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton  policy  making  as  the  first  job  of 

public  relations,  in  order  that 

meeting  in  loth  annual  con-  Benneyan,  promotion  director  newspapers  may  be  able  to  cre- 
vention,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  ate  goodwill  by  talking  honestly 
in  New  York,  the  National  and  prime  mover  in  the  found-  about  their  activities.  The 
.Vewspeper  Promotion  Associa-  ing  of  the  organization  during  second  Job,  without  which  pro- 
tion  expressed  its  sense  of  ma-  the  late  ’20s.  ducing  a  good  paper  is  only 

nirity  by  cutting  loose  from  the  Honorable  mention  scrolls  Partly  effective,  he  defined  as 
\muican  Newspaper  Publishers  awarded  to  the  publishers  using  the  tools  and  methods  of 

.twoclatlon  convention  and  vot-  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Go-  promotion  "to  implement  and 
ed  to  meet  next  spring  at  an-  zette,  Cleveland  Press.  Des  interpret  policy.” 
other  place  presumably  Chi-  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  6  Group*  in  Public 

vote  of  independence  was  Mi^^^lU^ta^-^ournaf^^tnd  analyzing  the.  public  for 

1  T^un^ Omaha  Wmld-Herald.  \hev 

We^ay  which  completed  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal,  St  S^LtS  lirtS  li5; 

tliree-day  meeting  except  for  a  Joseph  ( Mo  )  News-Press  and  ^uyiay  listed  six, 

jocial  luncheon.  Decisions  of  possibly  seven,  groups:  em- 

^and  place  were  referred  to  arSi  TelcSram  advert^ers,  the 

,  committee.  J  general  public,  including  non- 

Gathered  for  the  largest  meet-  OHicer*  readers,  the  trade,  government 

in|  yet  held  by  NNPA,  the  mem-  Lawrence  W.  Merahn,  New  officials,  and  in  some  cases  stock- 
bcrs  omitted  the  usual  keynote  York  Sun,  was  elected  presi-  holders. 

spiers  and  listened  instead  to  dent,  with  William  S.  Eager  Guylay’s  chief  concern  in  the 
challenges  from  five  speakers  to  Montreal  Star,  vicepresident;  speech  was  with  employe  and 
their  professional  vision  and  Bertrand  Stolpe,  Des  Moines  community  public  relations 
methods:  Register  and  Tribune,  secretary  methods.  He  recommended  a 

The  Challenge*  and  Frank  A.  Knight,  Charles-  survey  to  determine  the  weak 

n.j.1-  ton  Gazette,  treasurer.  Two  points  of  a  newspaper’s  relation- 

^lic  rela  o  a  P  two-year  directors  were  chosen:  ships  with  all  its  public  as  a 

without  pohey  change  and  c^  Frederick  Lowe.  Pittsburgh  preliminary  and  building  good- 
optfahon  would  produce  niuch  post-Gazette.  and  T.  W.  Sum-  will  among  employes  as  the 
Khvity  with  little  purp<we  and  ^gj.g  Omaha  World-Herald.  first  step. 

C^lav  reputation  of  the  press  InquiriM  by  Elmo  Roper  and 

^nd  eventually  the  survival  of  the  Reader’s  Digest  revealed, 
private  enterprise  system  he  said,  that  primary  desires  of 
ol  toe  same  name  are  dependent  on  public  rela-  labor  are  security,  the  wish  to 

se^  the  Gannett  Newspaper^  tions,  Guylay  warned  during  be  treated  as  a  human  being,  a 
^motion  managers  coujd  do  Tuesday  clinic  on  public  chance  for  advancement,  im- 

a  tremendous  job  of  exploding  relations.  portance,  etc. 

oMrafin^  M  *^or  ^moriT^grocery  "Industry  and  business  for  "I  believe  the  time  has  come.” 
mrcntorfes  in  key  citief,  chal^  some  time  now  have  understood  he  said,  “when  publtohCTS  re^- 
leneed  Advertisine  Director  the  importance  of  public  rela-  ize  they  should  plan  their  em 
v£i  B?ooks.  of  the  New  tions,”  he  said.  "By  and  Iwge  ploye  relations  “  deliberately 
I  Yoffc  World-Telearam  Later  most  companies  came  out  of  the  as  they  plan  any  other  phue  oi 
Hwokl  S  Barn^  a^ociatrna-  war  with  higher  public  esteem  their  activities.  They  should 
tional^dSector  of  ’the  Bureau  of  than  ever  before.  •  ■  •  But  news-  realize  .tha*  t^® 

AdvprtLsinc  ANPA  snoke  tc  papers  which  have  done  so  much  touch  is  indispensable  in  tnu 
toe  same  purpose.  ’  the  public  relations  plans  of  program.  Too  often  the  distance 

R^earch  to  be  pure  should  - 

be  divorced  from  business  or 
promotion  departments  and  set 
up  on  an  equal  level,  urged 
Vergil  D.  Reed,  associate  direc¬ 
tor  of  research,  J.  Walter 
Riompson  Co. 

And  finally  William  G.  Bell, 
director  of  research  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  put  the  proposition  up  to 
newspapers  that  to  get  more  ad¬ 
vertising  from  national  adver¬ 
tisers  they  must  show  those 
advertisers  where  their  profit¬ 
able  markets  are — they,  or  the 
Bureau,  or  both — and  he  called 
upon  the  NNPA  members  to  co¬ 
operate  in  gathering  the  data 
and  in  standardizing  it. 

In  another  manifestation  of 
toe  organization’s  experimental 
frame  of  mind,  NNPA  presented 
its  first  awards  to  publishers  for 
“recognition  to  the  importance 
of  promotion”  and  utilization  of 
it  ‘  for  organization  progress  and 
public  benefit.” 

Mark  Ethridge,  publisher  of 
toe  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  received  the 

first  annual  trophy  at  the  'Hies-  Belden  Morgan.  l*iL  Hartford  (Coim.)  Couront,  and  Al«x  Goats*, 
day  night  banquet  from  George  Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Time*  Herald. 
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By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


Georg*  Benneyan.  left,  present* 
the  NNPA  trophy  to  Mork  Eth¬ 
ridge.  publisher.  Louisville  (Ky.) 

Courier-Jownal  and  Times. 

from  the  head  office  to  the  city 
room  or  the  composing  room  is 
too  far.” 

To  shorten  this  distance,  Guy- 
lay  suggested  that  the  publish¬ 
er  keep  his  workers  better  in¬ 
formed,  be  on  the  lookout  for 
minor  irritants,  praise  good 
work  personally,  and  provide 
for  such  employe  projects  as 
magazines,  athletic  programs, 
suggestion  systems,  sociid  ac¬ 
tivities,  etc.  * 

Community  Relations 

"Second  in  importance  to 
good  employe  relations,”  in 
Guylay’s  judgment,  "is  good 
community  relations.  ...  A 
properly  informed  public  will 
feel  proud  of  its  newspaper 
support  it  loyally  and  defend 
it  against  all  adversaries.  A 
special  effort  should  be  made 
to  cultivate  the  goodwill  of  the 
opinion  leaders.” 

He  instanced  especially  the 
problems  of  newspapers  having 
no  competition  in  their  cities 
and  their  danger  of  being 
labeled  “monopolistic.”  To 
counter  such  a  small  but  grow¬ 
ing  sentiment,  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune  made 
a  2()-minute  movie,  “Good 
NedgWbor.”  "The  monopoly 
problem  has  almost  ceased  to 
exist  for  that  paper,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

"Now  the  significant  thing,” 
he  added,  “is  that  a  year  ago 
the  newspaper  was  presumably 
performing  the  same  community 
service  it  is  today.  Yet  a  year 
ago  these  services  were  not  fully 
appreciated  and  the  paper  was 
being  annoyed  by  its  detractors. 
Today  all  that  has  been  changed 
simply  by  using  public  relations 
tools  to  get  the  story  over  to  the 
public.’' 

Public  Forums  Help 

As  another  example  of  avert¬ 
ing  the  monopoly  charge,  Guy- 
lay  offered  public  forums  as 
used  by  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle  and 
Times-Urtion. 

This  type  of  forum,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  has  four  main  ad¬ 
vantages:  Combating  the  charge 
of  monopoly  opinion,  sustaining 
the  paper’s  tradition  of  com¬ 
munity  service,  solidifying  the 
(Contimted  on  page  143) 


Small  City  Papers  Walk  Off 
With  Ayer  Typo  Awards 


Cup  Goes  to  Rochester  Post-Bulletin, 
Minnesota  Daily,  for  Its  Makeup 

By  Charles  W.  Duke 


MU* 


Agreement  Reached 


the  1946  competition  will  ^ 
placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Ayer 
Galleries  here  in  West  Washinf- 
ton  Square. 

When  the  final  awards  for  1948 
were  made  known,  officers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  were 
quick  to  point  out  Pennsylvan^ 
with  three  winners  out  of  15 
chosen,  had  made  the  best  show¬ 
ing  among  the  various  stat» 
Kentucky  and  Wisconsin  shared 
second  place  with  two  winners 
each,  while  the  remaining  8 
states  had  to  be  content  witn 
one  winner  each. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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V  UiOiiiRn- 


tormirnT 


If  you  do  not  object  to  getting  the  extra  cream  that  comes  from 
a  prolific  sales  producing  area,  here  is  a  first-preferred  market. 
The  Cleveland  2-in-i  market  is  in  reality,  TWO  markets, 
(i)  Greater  Cleveland,  Ohio’s  largest  retail  area,  and  (2)  the 
26  adjacent  counties,  Ohio’s  second  largest  retail  area.  And  you 
get  more  for  your  money,  because  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
delivers  BOTH.  It  is  the  one  metropolitant  newspaper  that 
reaches  every  single  one  of  the  141*  cities  and  towns  that  make 
up  this  sales-rich  Cleveland  2-in-i  market. 

*  Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown  not  included. 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc. 


THE  PARTY  LINE 


‘Priority  Lists’  Fade; 
Selling  Job  Is  Needed 


By  Charles  H.  Carson 

‘  SUCKER  LISTS!”  ...  The  time 
has  come  about  which  we 
warned  you — to  warn  your  ac¬ 
counts!  Those,  many  hundreds 
of  names  on  various  “priority 
lists”  have  turned  into  “sucker 
lists”  with  your  account  now 
getting  some  household  appli¬ 
ances  being  the  “suckers”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Electrical  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  other  trade  journals! 
These  appliances  as  they  come 
in  will  have  to  be  sold  .  .  .  and 
newspaper  advertising  will  have 
to  do  the  selling!  If  any  of  your 
accounts  are  depending  upon 
their  carefully  hoarded  lists  .  .  . 
it’s  time  they  were  given  some 
facts  .  .  .  time  you  were  prepar¬ 
ing  constructive,  selling  copy  for 
them! 

•  •  « 

SAD  BUT  TRUE  .  .  .  “Priority 
lists”  of  those  wanting  to  be 
first  to  buy  refrigerators  .  .  . 
washers  .  .  .  radios — are  hardly 
worth  the  paper  written  on  ..  . 
tomorrow  will  hardly  be  suit¬ 
able  for  the  scrap  drive!  Like 
any  mailing  list — they  should 
have  been  kept  up-to-date.  Peo¬ 
ple  have  moved!  Like  any 
nylon  line — there  is  plenty  of 
duplication:  One  dealer  reports 
a  list  of  76  persons  who  were 
anxious  to  buy  his  first  76  re¬ 
frigerators.  He  finally  received 
several,  expecting  to  unload 
overnight — but — he  called  17  of 
these  “prospects”  before  he  sold 
one  refrigerator!  This  dealer 
has  got  to  start  selling!  The 
merchandising  department  of 
Life  magazine  made  a  survey  of 
dealers  .  .  .  found  the  same  con¬ 
ditions! 

•  •  • 

FROM  A  BOLT  ...  to  a  Bendix, 
every  outlet  for  appliances  or 
other  formerly  scarce  articles  is 
going  to  have  to  sell!  One  case: 
A  customer  needed  a  special 
part  for  his  radio,  not  usually 
carried  in  stock  .  .  .  went  around 
to  shops  asking  for  it  and  leav¬ 
ing  name  so  he  could  be  called 
when  available!  Result:  about 
the  same  time,  15  shops  called 
him  ...  he  bought  the  one  part! 
And  impress  on  your  accounts 
the  new  competition  they  are 
up  against.  Everybody  from  the 
village  livery  stable  to  city  mu¬ 
nicipalities  are  out  to  sell  not 
only  electrical  appliances  .  .  . 
but  any  article,  formerly  scarce 
or  unobtainable,  now  coming 
back!  There  is  no  easy  way  to 
make  sales  .  .  .  but  the  easiest  is 
through  constructive  newspaper 
advertising!  The  day  has  re¬ 
turned  for  copy-SELLING  .  .  . 
Not  copy-chasing! 

•  •  • 

REVOLUTION  COMING  ...  in 
the  home  furnishing  business, 
and  warns  Furniture  Age — “only 
a  handful  of  furniture  merchants 
seem  fully  cognizant  of  it.”  To 
youngsters  as  well  as  older  copy 
writers  of  furniture  accounts — 
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look  back!  The  years  1900  to 
1920  were  the  “OUTFIT  AGE 
a  metal  bed,  spring  and  mat¬ 
tress!  From  1920  to  1940  was 
the  “ENSEMBLE  AGE” — more 
thought  to  choosing  furnishings 
that  harmonized  in  design!  From 
1940  to  1960  has  been  and  will 
be  the  “ROOM  AGE”  when  color 
is  as  important  as  design! 

•  •  • 

“GET  TOGETHER!”  .  .  .  That’s 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
for  your  accounts  selling  home 
furnishings  and  household  equip¬ 
ment.  House  Beautiful  has 
launched  a  campaign  along  this 
line  .  .  .  you  can  spark  it  locally! 
The  slogan  —  “BETTER  YOUR 
HOME  .  .  .  BETTER  YOUR  LIV¬ 
ING!”  The  reasoning — “At  the 
moment  home  furnishings  are 
being  sold  on  a  narrow  perspec¬ 
tive:  just  individual  products 
are  talked  of,  and  the  broader 
background  story  is  virtually 
neglected."  Backing  this  up, 
showing  that  home  furnishings 
have  attracted  little  of  tjie  Amer¬ 
ican  dollar — see  that  your  ac¬ 
counts  know  this!  Department 
of  Commerce  “Survey  of  Cur¬ 
rent  Business”  (June  1944)  — 
found  consumer  expenditures  as 
13c  for  clothing  and  jewelry  .  .  . 
15c  for  transportation  and  rec¬ 
reation  .  .  .  15c  for  housing,  rent 
and  taxes  .  .  .  19c  for  personal 
and  medical  care,  education,  in¬ 
surance  and  travel  .  .  .  30c  for 
food  and  tobacco!  Yes — the  re¬ 
maining  8c  was  for  home  fur¬ 
nishings  and  household  equip¬ 
ment — blankets  to  brooms  .  .  . 
vacuum  cleaners  to  Venetian 
blinds! 

*  •  • 

APPLIANCE  TIP  .  .  .  and  for 
other  type  of  copy — remember 
the  housewife  knows  and  wants 
to  know,  more  about  appliances 
than  the  husband.  They  make 
the  decision  to  buy!  Make  your 
copy  informative  and  simple! 

•  •  • 

BIG  BUSINESS  ...  to  the 
farmer,  is  this  thing  of  raising 
chickens!  With  the  gloomy  out¬ 
look  for  meat,  can  be  a  big 
“little  business”  for  every  meat 
crimped  household!  Now  on  the 
market  a  small,  portable  house 
and  yard  for  25  to  100  birds. 
With  warm  weather,  needing  no 

extra  heat.  Feed  scarce  of 

course,  but  with  vegetable  sea¬ 
son  here,  nearly  every  home  has 
scraps  to  feed  after  started. 
Bring  your  hatcheries  from  clas¬ 
sified  also  in  to  local  display  for 
the  smaller  buyers  .  .  .  the  hobby 
lovers!  If  a  farmer  can  do  it 
with  many  as  a  business  .  .  . 
others  should  do  it  with  a  few 
as  a  hobby!  In  1944 — hens  were 
four-fifths  of  the  farmers  dairy 
income — larger  than  the  beef 
cattle  income — larger  than  the 
corn  and  cotton  income  com¬ 
bined — and  even  beat  the  wheat 
income  $2.6  billion  to  $1.08! 


A  Welcome  Coroner 

Topeica,  Kas. — Rees  Turner, 
Salino  county's  flying  coroner, 
is  giving  some  of  his  farmer 
friends  special  newspaper  de¬ 
livery  83rvice.  Turner,  who 
likes  to  make  early  Sunday 
morning  flights  in  his  plane 
over  rurol  areas,  takes  along 
a  bundle  of  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  ties  them  with  string 
and  flies  low  over  the  homes 
of  his  friends  and  drops  each 
a  newspaper. 

Tom  Bowden, 
Capital  Times 
B.M.,  Resigns 

Madison,  Wis. — Tom  C.  Bow¬ 
den.  business  manager,  Madison 
Capital  Times,  has  resigned  and 
will  be  succeeded  by  E.  G.  Lock- 
wood.  formerly  Bowden’s  assis¬ 
tant. 

Bowden  continues  as  vice- 
president  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

Bowden  has  been  with  the 
Capital  Times  since  its  organ¬ 
ization  in  1917,  at  first  with  the 
circulation  department.  In  1919 
he  was  elected  business  man¬ 
ager.  Lockwood  joined  the 
newspaper  as  bookkeeper  in 
1921.  then  advanced  to  auditor 
and  assistant  business  manager. 

It  was  also  announced  that 
Stanley  Lenerz.  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  service,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  Times  on  the  business 
staff  and  has  been  elected  audi¬ 
tor.  He  originally  joined  the 
staff  in  *1933,  and  when  he  en¬ 
tered  service  in  1942  was  head 
bookkeeper. 

■ 

Appliance  Mart  Study 

"The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette  has  issued  a  four-page 
folder  analyzing  the  64-county 
Pittsburgh  appliance  market.  It 
was  put  out  as  a  companion 
piece  to  two  earlier  studies — 
grocery  products  sales  and  drug 
sales. 


Mr.  Publisher; 

Can  you  uso  my  12  years  of 
experience  in  the  Fields  of 

Advertising  and  O 
Circulation  Promotion  ; 

My  experience  incladet: 

•  AilTrrtUltiK  imimotien  for  a  leadlnx 
met  rt}\  o!  I  tail  tiaily  nrwaiiapi  r. 

•  AilvrrtUifiK  promutlon  &  market  re* 
Heart'll  for  a  aroup  of  leatUna  tratle 
(laiiera. 

•  tMiTulatlMo  management  &  promotion 
for  a  artHip  of  magaclnm  with  lialf 
million  (‘ircuiailon. 

•  Itirri'l  mail  rlrruiatlon  promotion  for 
a  arouii  Ilf  magasinet. 

Now  Atwintant  I*rumotlon  Manager  for 
a  major  fM:WR|iaper.  Inlereated  in  per¬ 
manent  RiMii  with  greater  oi>port unity 
and  real  future.  Age:  32.  Mingle.  Salary 
requireoient  $7,000  to  $8,000.  For  com- 
idete  outline  of  landnaM  eiperience 
write:  lioz  44U5.  Kdltor  4k  Pubiiaher. 
1475  Hruaduay.  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Four  newspapers 
constitute  the 
Fourth  Estate  in 
the  Gty  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  each 
newspaper  has  its 
place  in  serving  the 
needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

We  do  not  advocate 
any  such  narrow 
policy  as  using  the 
Times -Herald  to 
the  exclusion  of  its 
competitors. 

We  do  advocate 
putting  first  things 
first. 

. .. 

and  Publiikar 

TIMCS-HERALO  .  243,902 
TIW  STAR  .  .  .  207,859 
Tht  POST  .  .  .  168,345 
Tlw  NEWS  .  .  .  105,231 

a,  of  September  30, 1945 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

National  Representative, 
CEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


EDITOR  a  PURLISHER  for  April  27. 
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Convention 

IN  VALHALLA... 


Though  pagan  in  conception,  there  was  something 
movingly  human  in  the  ancient  Norse  belief  that  Odin 
gathered  to  himself  in  Valhalla  the  souls  of  heroes  slain 
in  battle.  There  they  might  feast  and  rest;  thence  by 
540  gates  they  might  sally  forth  to  hght  again  in  some 
noble  cause,  die  again  and  return  in  a  new  resurrection. 

In  fancy  we  have  a  modem  counterpart  of  this  ancient 
legend.  Certainly  American  newspaperdom  has  its  own 
Hall  of  Heroes  Slain  in  Battle.  In  the  past  few  years 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  newspaper  men  have  gone 
forth  into  global  conflict  to  the  end  that  freedom  and 
democratic  self-government  should  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 

Many  will  never  come  back.  In  number  these  are  sufiB- 
cient  to  mount  guard  at  each  of  the  gates  of  our  special 
Valhalla.  We  who  survive  hold  them  in  grateful  memory. 
We  must  keep  faith  with  them.  Across  the  deep  abyss 
which  divides  us  we  cry  out  to  them  that  as  they  keep 
eternal  watch  upon  the  spiritual  ramparts,  so  shall  we 
keep  faithful  watch  upon  the  earthly  ramparts — deter¬ 
mined  to  maintain  our  glorious  inheritance,  resolved  to 
be  worthy  spokesmen  for  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
courageously,  without  fear  or  rancor,  prejudice  or  favor, 
to  disseminate  honest  news  and  fair  opinion. 

Be  this  our  solemn  convenant  with  our  heroic  dead! 


NEW  YORK 
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Honorable  Mentions  among  papers  oi  less  than  10,000  circulation: 
Owensboro  (Ky.)  Inquirer.  Antigo  (Wise.)  Doily  Journal,  and  Santa 
Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican. 


Small  Dailies  Win 
Typography  Honors 

continued  from  page  24 

The  Rochester  Post-Bulletin 
was  restyled  eight  years  ago  by 
Thomas  F.  Barnhart,  Professor 
of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  Headline  type  is 
Tempo,  with  cut  overlines  in 
Karnak.  Editorial  page  heads 
are  in  Caslon. 

The  Post-Bulletin  has  previ¬ 
ously  received  honorable  men¬ 
tion  in  its  class  in  the  Ayer  con¬ 
test  and  has  twice  won  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association  ty¬ 
pographical  contest  for  papers 
of  its  class,  first  in  1942  and 
again  1945.  It  now  holds  the 
plaque  given  by  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  chapter  at  Northwestern 
University  to  the  Inland  winner. 
In  1943  it  won  third  honorable 
mention  in  the  Ayer  exhibition. 

L.  R.  Burns  is  telegraph  editor 
and  E.  J.  Branley,  city  editor. 
Henry  K.  Buur  is  pressman. 


Radio  Program  Gives 
Outlook  ior  Week 

A  radio  program  brltfln, 
newspaper  readers  on  the  m 
pected  developments  of  Si 
week  started  Apr.  8,  prepaid 
and  sponsored  over  WOH 
the  New  York  Herald  TriLS 
Titled  "The  Week  Ahead"  S* 
program  features  news  dope  m 
coming  events  as  told  by  vari¬ 
ous  Herald  Tribune  correspond¬ 
ents  in  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton  and,  by  short  wave  m 
Frankfurt,  the  Far  East,  London 
Paris  and  South  America.  Rich¬ 
ard  Tobin,  who  directs  the 
newspaper’s  radio  department, 
will  deliver  the  commentary 
from  the  New  York  area  and 
emcee  the  program.  The  IS- 
minute  broadcast  will  be  at 
10:45  p.m.  Mondays. 

■ 

Kimball  Appointed 

Fred  Kimball,  Inc.,  have  been 
appointed  national  advertisinf 
representatives  of  the  Ambrido* 
(Pa.)  Citizen. 


Honorable  Mentions  among  papers  of  10.000  to  50.000  circulation: 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Morning  Herald.  Beading  (Po.)  Eagle,  and  Rutland 
(Vt)  Herald. 


Honorable  Mentions  among  papers  of  more  than  50,000  circulation: 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-JournaL  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch, 
and  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Abt  Warns  Against 
Grade  Labeling 

Chicago — Terming  those  who 
would  substitute  government 
grade  laUbeling  for  brand  names 
and  seek  to  discredit  advertising 
as  “the  cult  of  distrust,"  Henry 
E.  Abt,  managing  director  of 
Brand  Names  Research  Founda¬ 
tion.  urged  more  active  support 
in  behalf  of  free  enterprise. 

Abt  s^ke  here  before  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Representa- 
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tives  Association.  He  told  mem¬ 
bers  they  should  encourage  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  editors  to  tell  the 
story  of  advertising  economics 
to  combat  the  consumer  move¬ 
ment  that  seeks  to  discredit  ad¬ 
vertising  and  brand  names. 

“The  superficial  plausibility  of 
the  arguments  advanced  by  the 
consumer  movement  is  a  direct 
threat  to  our  way  of  life,”  de¬ 
clared  Abt.  "The  canard  of  high 
advertising  costs  is  found  in 
many  homes  having  access  to 
consumer  movement  literature." 


Tfcaf's  WHAT  SALESMEN  Always  SAY 


With  the  readjustment  of  markets  to  peace-time, 
swarms  of  salesmen,  field  and  sales  managers  are  on 
the  move  again. 


Consequently  National  Advertisers  very  definitely 
want  to  know  where  and  how  to  spend  their  money 
wisely.  A  feeling  of  assurance  .  .  .  perfect  confidence 
.  .  .  is  associated  with  this  260,756  A.B.C.  (inc.  city) 
Trade  Area,  supported  by  400  fine  industries. 


vtlnabctl)  -Daili)  JJournnl 


ELIZABETH,  NEW  JERSEY 


WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  Inc.  Sp«eial  R«pr«s*iitativ«s 


arm  collaborating  com¬ 
munities  . . .  prosperous, 
with  fine  home  areas, 
attractive  shopping  dis¬ 
tricts  .  .  .  that  make  it  a 
“Must  Stop”  of  repre- 

fnr  nntinnnl 


Youth  . . .  gay,  sure-of'itself  youth  ...  is  making  itself 
heard.  For  make  no  mistake  about  it,  teen-agers  these 
days  have  their  own  opinions  on  things  "groovy”  in 
clothes,  calories,  cars  and  the  like  .  .  .  opinions  which 
have  an  important  influence  on  sales. 

That’s  why  trend-conscious  advertisers  are  today  on 
the  alert  for  media  with  proven  ability  to  capture  this 
major  league  market  of  minors. 

Now  if  yours  is  a  product  for  the  jeans-and-saddle- 
oxford  set,  you  won’t  have  far  to  look  for  the  best  buy 
in  Central  Indiana.  For  in  this  lucrative,  33-county 


region,  wherein  lies  60%  of  the  state’s  buying  power, 
most  youngsters  have  been  "raised”  on  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  News  .  .  .  read  it  daily  for  comics,  features, 
school,  sports  and  social  doings. 

So  to  win  the  following  of  Yoimg  Indiana,  it’s  a 
smart  idea  to  head  your  schedule  with  regular  space  in 
the  sprightly  pages  of  The  Great  Hoosier  Daily  .  .  .  the 
newspaper  that’s  an  easy  No.  1  in  Hoosierland  .  .  . 
the  newspaper  that’s  always  well  within  the  "First  Ten” 
in  total  advertising  volume  among  all  the  nation’s 
six-day  evening  dailies. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


Owning  and  Operating 
Radio  Station  WIBC 
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Railroad  Ads 
Hail  Trons-U.  S. 
Train  Service 


The  opening  of  through  coast* 
to-coast  service  on  Mar.  31  by 
six  railroads  has  resulted  in  a 
burst  of  announcement  copy  in 
newspapers  in  the  cities  in¬ 
volved. 

Each  of  the  six  cooperating 
lines.  New  York  Central  and  the 
Pennsylvania  in  the  East  and 
the  Santa  Fe,  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacific  in  the  West, 
will  use  some  newspaper  space 
to  promote  the  long-talked  about 
and  finally-arranged  “conveni¬ 
ence.” 

The  New  York  Central  sched¬ 
uled  two  600- line  ads  before  the 
service  started  in  New  York 
City,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  The  first  ad  concerned 
the  extra-fare  service  offered  on 
the  20th  Century  Limited  and 
the  Santa  Fe  Chief.  The  second 
detailed  the  regular  fare  service 
offered  by  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  in  connection  with  the  Over¬ 
land  Limited  (which  uses  Union 
Pacific  tracks  beyond  Omaha 
and  Southern  Pacific  tracks  be¬ 
yond  Ogden,  Utah.) 

Each  of  the  New  York  Central 
ads  features  the  trademark  sym¬ 
bols  of  its  line  and  the  coopera¬ 
ting  line. 

Each  road  is  managing  its  own 
advertising,  according  to  New 
York  Central  Advertising  Direc¬ 
tor,  Mac  Collins,  with  no  plans 
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ON  TOUR  WITH  HOOVER 

Eight  correapondants  accompanying  Herbert  Hoover  on  his  food 
mission  ore  pictured  at  Stockholm:  Left  to  right,  iront.  I.  Kingsbury 
Smith.  INS;  Allen  Raymond.  New  York  Herald  Tribune:  Loren  Car- 
olL  Newsweek:  and  Jack  Thompson.  Chicago  Tribune;  second  row. 
R.  D.  Kenny,  Acme  Newspictures;  Hans  Reinhardt,  INP.  and  William 
Bird.  New  York  Post;  rear,  Haynes  Thompson,  U.  P. 


for  joint  schedules.  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding,  New  York,  handles 
the  N.  Y.  (Central  account. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
been  running  large  size  copy 
up  to  full  page  size  in  the 
tabloids  on  the  East  Coast  de¬ 
tailing  the  three  full  schedules 
it  has  set  up  for  daily  travel 
from  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  (One  trip  is  made 


in  cooperation  with  the  Santa 
Fe  and  two  with  Overland. )  The 
agency  is  A1  Paul  Lofton  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

In  addition  to  ads  on  the  West 
Coast,  Union  Pacific  is  running 
all-type  insertions  in  New  York 
papers.  The  line’s  agency  is  the 
Caples  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  The 
Santa  Fe  has  been  placing  copy 
in  the  western  cities.  It,  too, 
features  the  different  cooperat¬ 


ing  railroads’  symbols  Th. 
agency  is  Leo  Burnett,  Chlc^^ 
A  series  of  ads  urging  thu 
service  was  recently  run  by^ 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  RailroS 
Company.  Outstanding  in  ^ 
series  was  an  ad  caption^  ^ 
hog  can  cross  America  withom 
changing  trains  but  you  ca??’ 
Much  promotion  of  the  thro:^ 
service  idea  was  done  by^ 
C.  &  O.’s  president,  Robert  » 
Young.  ‘  “• 

Railroad  officials,  however 
report  that  Mr.  Young's  efforti 
had  no  bearing  on  the  estabUA- 
ment  of  the  new  service.  Oat 
executive  said  the  service  had 
been  a  matter  of  discussion  at 
railroad  association  meetings  for 
many  years.  Plans  were 
to  inaugurate  it  as  soon  n 
equipment  was  available. 

The  major  difficulty  is  that  of 
equipment.  Putting  one  car  on 
for  such  a  purpose  each  day 
means  putting  eight  cars  on,  in 
order  to  keep  the  cars  en  route 
all  the  time,  it  was  explain^ 
’The  service  is  in  the  way  of 
an  experiment,  with  more  can 
to  be  put  on  in  due  time  by  all 
roads  if  things  run  smoothly. 
The  continuation  and  wider  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  service,  of 
course,  will  result  in  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 


77,000  Attend  Fair 

Chicago— E  very  attendanw 
record  was  smashed  in  tte 
Eighth  Annual  Chicago  Dallg 
Newt  Travel  Fair,  which  cloaad 
Apr.  14,  after  a  five-day  run. 
More  than  77,000  persons  at¬ 
tended. 


TAKE  JIM  SMITH  FOR  INSTANCE  .  .  . 


To  Jim  Smith,  Paris,  Brussels,  London  are  not  far  places. 
He  knows  them  well;  and  he  has  brought  them  close  to  his 
family  and  friends. 

From  Pago  Pago  to  Bad  Toelz  is  a  hop-skip-and-jump  to 
Jim  Smith,  veteran,  who  runs  the  corner  filling  station  in 
your  town.  War  has  created  what  wealth  alone  was 
unable  to  create  ...  a  scattered  population  of  7,000,000 
cosmopolites. 

Are  you  less  cosmopolitan  in  your  outlook  than  Jim 
Smith? 


If  you  are  the  type  of  editor  who  prides  himself  upon  "keep¬ 
ing  abreast  of  the  times,"  we  have  nothing  to  offer  you. 
But  if  you  are  an  editor  interested  in  keeping  ahead  of  the 
field,  Francis  Chase  Associates  offer  you  a  complete  for¬ 
eign  service  with  bureaus  in  Berlin,  London,  Paris  and  corre¬ 
spondents  in  leading  European  cities. 

More  important,  it  is  your  own  foreign  service,  covering 
Europe  with  eyes  cocked  on  your  regional  requirements, 
answering  your  queries,  taking  the  photographs  you  order. 
The  bureaus  are  yours,  so  carried  on  your  masthead  and 
so  credited  in  your  news  column  by-lines. 


FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  AND  BROCHURE,  WIRE  COLLECT 


a  ade  .^^ddociated 


^rancid  \^ha6e  ..y^Adociated 

Suite  601-602  •  10  E.  43rd  Street  •  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Fish-Day  is  a  field  day  for  an  Oregon  industry 


Quality  excellence  of  Oregon  seafoods  creates  a  nation-wide  demand  that 
keeps  our  thousands  of  commercial  fishermen  and  cannery  workers  busy. 
You  may  live  a  great  distance  from  the  North  Pacific  ocean  and  Oregon’s 
fresh  waters,  but  these  marine  delicacies,  freshly  frozen  or  canned 
reach  your  table: 

Albacore  tuna,  salmon,  halibut,  crabs,  oysters,  clams,  smelt  and 
various  bottom  fish.  By-products  include  the  vitamin  content  from 
shark  and  other  fish  livers. 

Commercial  fishing  is  a  big  basic  industry  in  Oregon,  dating  back  before 
the  coming  of  the  white  man,  when  Indians  caught  and  dried  fish  for 
bartering.  Today  this  industry  prides  itself  on  fishing  methods  designed 
to  protect  its  natural  resource. 

JTHe  Oreoonian 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

The  Great  Newspaper  of  the  West 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  &  ASSOCIATES 


Commercial  fishing  helps  make  the  Oregon  market*  of  1 
million  persons,  with  two  billion  dollars  in  expendable  in¬ 
come.  Since  90%  of  Oregon  fishery  products  are  sold  outside 
the  state,  it  brings  “new"  money  into  a  market  where  per 
capita  earnings  are  well  above  the  national  average.  It  is  a 
i/g  market  you  will  want  to  sell,  if  you  have  a  product  or 
service.  To  obtain  coverage  throughout  this  important  market 
with  a  single  newspaper,  use  The  Oregonian,  with  the  largest 
circulation  .  .  .  daily  and  Sunday. 

*Or9fton  and  seven  Southwestern  Washington  counties. 


Plant  City  Ads 
Should  Avoid 
Bragging — ^Abt 


Midland,  Mich,  —  Newspaper 
publishers  must  again  assert 
their  leadership  as  community 
builders  if  they  expect  their 
medium  to  be  effective  in  public 
relations  service,  Henry  Abt, 
managing  director.  Brand  Names 
Research  Foundation,  told  a 
community  relations  clinic  here 
this  week. 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Michigan  League 
of  Home  Dailies,  Abt  declared 
that  all  relations  in  a  community 
d^end  upon  the  creative  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  citizens  of 
ffiat  community,  as  symbolized 
by  brand-name  products. 

Avoid  Bragging 

“The  kind  of  advertising  that 
creates  better  community  rela¬ 
tions  is  not  to  brag  about  the 
tall  buildings  and  number  of 
parks,  but  copy  that  is  directed 
toward  the  fundamental  motiva¬ 
tions  of  individual  pride  and 
accomplishment  of  the  commun¬ 
ity’s  workers,”  said  Abt. 

Phil  Rich,  Midland  Newt  pub¬ 
lisher  and  host,  explained  the 
position  of  publishers  in  treat¬ 
ing  controversial  industrial  is¬ 
sues  in  the  news  columns.  He 
stated  that,  at  best,  such  sub¬ 
jects  were  dlflkult  to  handle 
and  that  frequently  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  &row  the  true 
light  upon  the  controversy  was 
lacking.  He  pointed  out  that 
often  the  industrial  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  would  rather  have 
nothing  said  about  the  issues, 
and  would  wait  until  the  other 
side  had  presented  its  version, 
before  offering  management’s 
side  of  the  argument. 

A  similar  clinic  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  Manistee.  Apr.  12.  at 
which  J.  C.  Michels,  industrial 
relations  executive  of  Lyon 
Metal  Products  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill., 
presented  examples  of  newspa¬ 
per  ads  showing  the  effect  of 
such  advertising  upon  the  em¬ 
ployes,  apart  from  their  value 
as  a  communiW  relations  tech¬ 
nique.  John  H,  Batdorf,  Manis¬ 
tee  News  Advocate,  was  host 
publisher. 

D.  D.  McMahon,  community 
relations  counsel  for  Scheerer  & 
Company,  stressed  that  effective 
newspaper  advertising  depends 
upon  the  degree  to  which  it  is 
adapted  to  the  local  scene. 


Visiting  Frankfort,  Germany,  are:  Left  to  right,  Edward  Lindsay,  Decatur  (IIL)  Newspapers:  FarnrsU 
W.  Perry,  John  H.  Perry  Newspapers;  Lafayette  R,  Blanchard.  Gannett  Newspapers;  John  P.  Harris,  tlu 
Harris  Newspapers  in  Kansas  and  Iowa;  Hoy  Pinkerton,  John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers;  and  PhjUp  D. 

Adler.  Lee  Newspapers. 


During  March  153  National  adver-' 
X \  \  /V  /  Users  used  copy  in  THE  PATRIOT 

^  N  \  ^  and  THE  EVENING  NEWS  exclu- 

\  I  / '  \  sively.  They  knew  that  their  adver- 

I  tisements  would  reach  9  out  of  10 

families  in  the  city  ABC  zone  and  8  out  of  10  families  in  the  trad* 
ing  territory. 

The  Harrisburg  market  has  been  known  as  an  ideal  test  mar¬ 
ket  Advertisers  come  to  test  and  stay  to  profit 

What  have  you  to  sell?  Here  is  a  market  that  has  people  with 
money  to  buy  and  who  will  buy  if  you  ask  them  through 


George  R.  Loveys,  37, 
Dies  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 

George  R.  Loveys,  37,  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  to  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Nathaniel  L.  Goldstein,  for¬ 
mer  Albany  (N,  Y.)  newspaper¬ 
man,  died  Apr.  17  after  a  cere¬ 
bral  hemorrhage.  He  had  been 
a  political  writer  for  the  Albany 
bureau,  AP,  for  11  years. 


©Ijr  patriot  anil  fEaming 


Goes  to  Five  Cents 

Belleville,  Ill. — ’The  Belleville 
Daily  Advocate  has  announced 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  its 
newspaper  to  five  cents  a  copy 
daily  and  25-cents-a-week  car¬ 
rier  delivered. 


Largest  Net  Paid  Daily  Circulation  in  Penna  ,  Outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  itt  Excess  of 

80,000 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES— KELLY-SMITH  CO. 
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After  2,000,000  copies  were  distributed  in  120  weekly  issues,  the 
Chicago  Overseas  Tribune,  designed  to  gives  GIs  home  town  news 
in  the  style  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  has  been  demobilized. 

The  eight  separate  editions,  which  were  published  for  the  various 
war  theaters  in  two  and  a  half  years  of  its  existence,  carried  no  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  was  given  free  to  Yanks  or,  if  conditions  required  it  to 
be  sold,  the  price  was  limited  to  five  cents. 

Publication  expenses  totaled  $213,858.58.  Revenue  from  sales 
was  $47,133.86.  The  resulting  loss  of  $166,724.72  was  borne  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

The  first  Overseas  edition  was  published  in  Honolulu  on  Dec.  24, 
1943.  A  12-page  tabloid,  it  was  printed  from  plastic  plates  flown 
from  Chicago.  It  had  a  press  run  of  12,725  copies  and  followed  the 
Yanks  from  Hawaii  to  Guam,  Saipan,  Tinian,  Johnson  Island, 
Kwajalein,  Okinawa,  Guadalcanal,  Espiritu  Santo,  Bougainville  and 
Noumea,  New  Caledonia. 

There  followed  in  the  same  format  other  editions:  in  the  Canai 
Zone,  2,500  copies;  Great  Britain,  10,000;  Sydney,  6,000;  Manila, 
72,700;  New  Delhi,  7,500;  Germany,  20,000;  and  Tokyo,  65,425 
copies  weekly. 

TheOverMas  Tribune  was  the  first  American  newspaper  printed 
>0  the  Philippines  after  the  invasion.  It  was  the  first  American 


paper  published  in  Manila  after  the  Yanks  took  over  and  the  first 
American  paper  printed  in  Tokyo  after  the  war’s  end.  It  was  the 
first  non-military  paper  to  be  printed  in  post-war  Germany. 

The  Tribune  used  its  own  restricted  newsprint  when  paper  was 
lacking  for  overseas  publication.  Some  paper  was  acquired  from 
foreign  sources.  At  times,  captured  Japanese  rice  paper  was  used. 

News  from  home  is  a  great  builder  of  morale  among  troops  over¬ 
seas.  The  Tribune  found  that  out  in  World  War  I,  when  a  Paris 
edition  was  established  to  serve  the  AEF. 

Soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  in  countless  letters  have  expressed 
their  gratitude,  telling  how  mere  mention  of  a  familiar  neighbor¬ 
hood  returned  them  thru  memory  to  family  and  friends. 

For  a  time,  the  Overseas  Tribune  helped  them  to  forget  their 
dangers  and  lonesomeness.  After  acquiring  its  full  share  of  battle 
stars,  it  has  now  been  demobilized. 


(2E^xrafl0  QTrilwiiic 


THI  WOKID’S  CKEATltT  NIWtrAVIIL 

March  avemgc  net  paid  total  circulation: 
Daily,  Over  1,040,000 — Sunday,  Over  1,450,000. 


•  m  are  no  desirable  improvements 

Higher  Productivity  s-"e„rrhrp‘u.,£rSv.Tn’: 

Must  Be  Mutual  Aim 

national  wage  scale  without  a 

HEREWITH  U  the  report  of  the  important  international  unio.i  D?5ducuCn°'' 

ANPA  Special  Starlding  Com-  said:  “Unless  we  have  the  cour-  SSHn'^he  wage  iadSr  wh?le 

r.  disced  thr^roS 

This  Is  the  46th  annual  report  government  will  do  number  of  daily 


This  Is  the  48th  annual  report 
of  the  Special  Standing  Com- 


newspapers  decreasing 


mlttee.  Soon  after  it  was  es-  .  P.®”  ^j**?®*  vr?„  2,216  in  1939  to  1,757  in  1946 

tablished  in  1900  the  Committee  <lttced  the  foregoing  does  not  spell  progress  for  either 

issued  a  statement  of  policy  management  or  labor.  For  man- 

from  which  the  following  sen-  ^^Lenf^  mmiai^  agement  the  result  is  obvious 

fences  are  quoted.  “This  com-  ‘he  result  is  decrea.sed 

mlttee  is  substantially  an  arbi-  employment  opportunity, 

tration  committee.  Its  duty  is  I**  nf  wasteful  processes  of  de- 

to  obtain  data  respecting  wages  ^  prepuce  an  over-all  creasing  production  by  re.setting 

paid  in  the  several  cities,  the  voluntary  artitration  to  settle  unused  type,  reducing  appren- 
condition  of  labor  in  the  offices  peacetime  labor  disputes.  Fail-  ratios,  increasing  manning 

of  the  various  members  of  the  H*"®  that  aim  h^  requirements,  pay  for  time  not 

Association,  and  such  other  in-  increased  ‘*J®  ®°"}1  worked  within  specified  working 

formation  as  may  be  useful  and  Pulsory  arbitration  ^  govern  ^ours,  and  numerous  other  un- 
beneflcial  to  both  employer  and  ^ent.  Only  last  mo^h  ex-  benefits,  contravene  the 

employe.  This  committee  feeU  Sr ‘Toard°  tSiflid^^hM  “true  *'“*®  increased  income 

charged  with  the  sacred  task  of  testifl^  that  true  based  on  increased  produc- 

settling  disputes  whenever  pos-  collective  bargaining  ^at  tion. 

sibie,  and  to  that  end  will  labor  tai^  the  liberties  of  both  labor  Wages,  like  profits,  dividends 
to  secure  the  establishment  of  management  is  the  m^t  commissions,  should  be  de¬ 

joint  national  arbitrSnon  com-  lasting  solution  of  the  wage  {g^n^iug^  jjy  production  Other- 
mlttees  to  adjust  labor  troubles  is  strong  '^*®®  management,  labor  and  in- 

between  members  and  their  em-*  asperation  there  is  a  strong  yg^^Qj.  pjpst  suffer.  This  fact  is 
ployes  that  cannot  otherwise  tendency  in  Congr^s  right  now  recognized  by  the  American 
be  settled.  The  committee  was  ^ward  greater  efforts  by  the  pgjjgration  of  Labor  The  Ai?L 
not  appointed  to  provoke  con-  “Labor’s  Monthly  Survey,”  Jan- 

troversies  or  to  antagonize  labor,  cont^ns  this  advice 

but  on  the  contrary  to  promote  ^'^gy  S^Sigs  ”  ‘o  members:  “Work  to  Improve 

a  better  understanding  between  Th^  would  ^itie  mmgs  production  per  manhour,  so 

members  and  their  employes.  ^ese  quot^sUtements  offer  jj^g  jjj  income  to 

Current  Problems  \Z  share.”  It  is  apparent  that  a 


ChL  Tribune 
Prints  Easter 
Color  Photos 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  on  Monday  gave  its  rMd- 
ers  reproductions  of  full-color 
photographs  of  the  Easter  pa^ 
ade,  marking  the  first  tlm^  i 
newspaper  has  published  such 
pictures  in  color  on  the  dar 
after  Easter. 

Using  Ansco  color  film,  12 
Tribune  photographers  working 
in  two-man  teams  snapped  pi^ 
tures  of  the  Easter  parade  din¬ 
ing  the  morning  with  regular 
Speed  Graphic  news  cam¬ 
eras. 

The  films,  as  they  were  ex¬ 
posed,  were  sent  to  the  Tribune'i 
dark  room  for  a  13-step  process¬ 
ing.  The  last  of  the  films  reached 
the  dark  room  at  10:50  a.m.,  and 
the  processing  was  completed 
in  an  hour  and  twenty-five  min¬ 
utes. 

Full-color  reproductioiu  of 
Chicago’s  Easter  parade  were 
rolling  off  Tribune  presses  with¬ 
in  13  hours  after  the  last  cam¬ 
era  negative  reached  the  dark 
room.  They  appeared  in  the  same 
edition  containing  the  story  of 
the  parade. 


These  quoted  statements  offer  m^ 

little  encouragement.  They  in-  |  *  ‘j®  ®rem  .fiat  ^a 

dicate  we  are  about  where  we  i  ® 


The  foregoing  policy  is  af-  were  1^  20.  30  years  ago.  In  wage  in- 

drmed  after  an  experience  of  other  words,  no  one  has  yet  ^'^^“ses  coupled  with  a  ronstant 
46  yeap  that  has  promoted  free  found  the  easy  road  to  labor  eyenf®|f ^t“o  S°s“''pr^ct£n" 
collective  bargaining  and  volun-  peace  despite  the  obvious  desire  ^®^"r 
tary  arbitration.  The  history  of  of  advanced  leaders  of  manage-  ??nnn 

daily  newspapers  reveals  the  ment  and  labor  to  come  as  near  as  up^  increase  productivity, 
earliest  collective  bargaining  possible.  Apparently  the  ANPA  This  basic  truth  must  be  fully 
contract,  the  first  voluntary  ar;  started  earlier  and  has  gone  recognized  for  the  mutual  ad- 
bltration  proceeding  and  the  farther  on  the  road  to  industrial 

oldest  international  arbitrat'on  peace  with  a  system  of  local  bor  in  future  negotiation  and 
agreement  in  the  United  States,  collective  bargaining  and  inter-  arbitration  proceedings  involy- 
The  problems  presented  by  national  arbitration  not  dupll-  newspapers.  As  in 

the  post-war  period  of  adjust-  cated  in  other  branches  of  free  oiber  industrin,  the  newspaper 
ment  that  now  disturb  the  nor-  enterprise.  oi***”*Kit^**^7*u  '^®’  ”0^  can 


Named  Ad  Manager 

Birmingham,  Ala. — Sidney  & 
Griffin,  advertising  and  mer 
chandise  manager  of  the  Pititz 
Dry  Goods  Company  here,  has 
been  appointed  local  advertising 
manager  of  the  Birmingham 
Post. 


mal  conciliatory  means  of  com-  The  fact  that  the  existing  IJ*® 
posing  relations  between  em-  methods  of  handling  labor  rela- 

ployer  and  employe  are  not  new  tlons  in  the  daily  newspaper  ®  commensurate  improvement  in 

pnhlems.  The  solution  of  those  business  are  comparatively  satis-  production. 

problems  that  existed  during  factory  does  not  mean  that  there  (Continued  on  page  110) 


the  war  was  but  temporarily 
postponed  through  enforced  set- 
dements  by  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  supported  by  patriotic  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  The  sudden  arrival 
of  peace  also  suddenly  revived 
many  differences  of  opinion  in 
tabor  relations  as  in  other  fields 
of  free  endeavor. 

War  is  not  the  only  cause  of 
suddenly  precipitating  labor 
problems.  At  the  half-way 
mark  between  the  last  two  war.«^ 
^  able  labor  leader  then  in 
office  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  made  this  statement:  “I 
have  told  labor  that  unle.ss  the 
unions  settle  that  dispute  be¬ 
tween  themselves,  and  settle 
It  quickly,  we  will  go  to  Con¬ 
gress  when  it  convenes  in  Janu¬ 
ary  and  ask  -ower  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  the  decision  in 
cases  involving  federal  build¬ 
ings.  That,  of  course,  would 
constitute  a  precedent  for  the 
government  la*er  In  asking  the 
power  to  handle  all  such  cases 
whether  they  Involve  govern¬ 
ment  buildings  or  not.  so  long 
as  It  disrupts  business  gener¬ 
ally.’*  During  the  same  week, 
in  October,  1^.  the  head  of  an 


here  (Continued  on  page  110) 


k  TIN  OF  SWErrS" 

StM«4  m  Ntimtiie,  CavlMd 


The  o<  frantMr  Oayi  glitt«r«a  witk  M 

mon  opport»iiit)i  ritm  dots  WACO,  riw  grmd- 
nt  >pot  Hit  Lom  Star  Stata  tar  y«vr  IwiM  omI 
for  your  bosioott! 

For  tiomplo,  Mrt.  HtrKlwf  Curtn,  Iritiik  wor 
brido,  rcccntlir  omvod,  it  rtoroMotatioo  of  hva- 
drtdi  of  nowcomon  ta  Woco  looliiog  oon  o  coi- 
mopolitao  cifitooikio. 


Mealier 

UmlioMml  Eiiteiid 
if  Kf  Assoeietiom  AaJit 
Bmrtmm  oi  Circaio* 
tins. 

America's 
Leading 
N  o  rwe  g i a  n 
Newspaper 
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NORWEGIAN  NEWS  CO. 

Lcit  Eirickton  Square 
Brooklya  20,  New  York 
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The  WorUI’s  Best  People  .Ire  Kept  Informed  on  Events  Through 

THE  WACO  NEWS-TRIBUNE  &  TiMES-HERALD 
THE  WACO  SUNDAY  TRIBUNE-HERALD 
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SOUTH'S  BIGGEST  MARKET 


BSTANTIAL... 


ARE 

HOME  OWNERS 


OF  THE 

NON-OWNERS 


TO  BUT  or  TO  BUILD  A  HOME 

According  to  The  Chronicle’s  recent  market  study, 
more  than  half  the  families  in  Houston  own  their 
homes  —  and  73%  of  these  home  owners  are 
Chronicle  Families.  Of  the  total  families  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  69%  read  The  Chronicle. 


The  Houtfon  Merket  is  sold 
when  yeur  story  is  told 
•  •  •  in  The  Chronicio 


THE  HOUSTON 
CHRONICLE 


iL  w.  McCarthy  thi  branham  company 

Notional  Advortfaing  Monogor  Notional  RoproMntotivM 


In  CIRCULATION  and  ADVERTISING  lor  tha  33rd  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR 
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AMPA  Reports 
Joint  Program 
For  Accrediting 


Syracuse  U. 
Student  Wins 
ANPA  Award 


Marginal 


THE  Peekskill  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Star  reported  this  interesting 
fact  in  a  recent  obituary: 

“There  were  four  daughters. 
Delia,  Susan,  Angeline  and  Mrs. 
George  P.  .  .  .  The  latter  was  the 
only  one  alive  until  her  death." 
■ 

BEFORE  it  was  too  late  to  undo 
it,  the  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Observer  hit  the  street 
with  this  banner  line:  WORLD 
FUTURE  HINGES  ON  UN- 
TRUMAN. 


Procedures  for  accrediting 
schools  of  journalism  are  being 
developed  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  cooperation  with  educa¬ 
tors  and  with  other  newspaper 
organizations,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  ANPA’s 
Committee  on  Schools  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Standards  for  accredi¬ 
tation  “will  be  progressively 
stiffened  in  future  years,”  it  was 
stated. 

The  committee’s  report,  in 
full,  follows: 

StrenKthenitiK  the  journeUt’ii  acbooU  bu 
been  on  the  irint's  of  irony  of  our  memben, 
ns  lenrneil  from  their  correspon  'ence  with 
the  ANPA.  During  the  war  the  schools 
have  been  appraising  themselves  and  look¬ 
ing  to  postsvar  for  a  program  of  improvci 
stsindaHs.  The  stronger  schools  have  been 
in  dose  contact  with  tte  nesrspapers  in  their 
fields  of  service.  Our  membm  report  that 
the  benefits  of  such  frequent  relationships 
have  been  mutual.  On  the  national  les^ 
we  have  for  several  years  been  associated  in 
the  American  CtHsndl  on  Bdneatioo  for 
lournalism.  with  tbC  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  B'itors,  National  Bditorial 
Association.  Soutbcim  Newspaper  Pub- 
Babers  Association  and  Inlan,!  Ddly  Press 
Association.  Five  school  heads  complete 
the  Council  membership.  The  Council  eras 
iaeorpnrate<l  last  December. 

Aodw'lting  pmceilure  foUoering  the  gen¬ 
eral  pattern  of  the  schools  in  the  chenutal. 
sncinecring  and  architectural  professions 
has  been  under  const' cration  for  over  tsro 
years.  The  early  war  cod  tcoi'ed  to  hasten 
this.  The  “CIm  A"  journalism  schools 
^tar  23  years  of  self-accre  'iting  in  their 
awn  Aaao^tion  found  that  they  were  not 
ranching  deareil  goala  They  urged  an 
Immoiliatc  start  of  a  joint  accrediting  pro¬ 
gram.  A  tentative  offer  of  a  S15.000  grant 
tram  the  Carnegie  Poun.'atioo  to  cover  the 
ficnl  two  most  expensive  years  was  of 
marked  assistance  to  the  project.  In  turn 
the  SNPA.  IDPA.  N^.  ANPA  and 
ASNB  pMged  their  interest  and  financial 
particip^on.  The  American  Association  of 
Schoob  ami  Departments  of  JournaHsm 
representing  the  achiails  ami  dspartments  of 
journalism  joinwl.  An  accrei'IUng  commit- 
tac  oompose<l  of  four  Si'ucntara.  two  ASNB 
members  and  one  ANPA  member  is  in 
process  of  organisatioo.  An  ssscatlve  saete- 
tnry  will  conduct  the  operation  of  Um 
nccreHiting. 

Schoob  that  apply  for  accraditatiaa  win 
be  measnrrd  by  a  body  of  stan  larxia.  A 
visitation  by  an  e<  itor.  a  publisher,  ami  an 
educator  will  be  a  prerequisite  to  accre-lita- 
tioo.  Those  of  our  n  e  i.bersbip  who  are 
intcrestOil  in  participating  in  such  inspec- 
tiosM  in  their  areas  •curing  the  coming  yeu 
are  invitwl  to  mention  their  interest  to  ttie 
ANPA  or  to  meii.bers  of  thb  corooiittec. 
The  acbooU  that  meet  requirements  and 
are  accre*  ited  will  gain  in  prestige,  tend  to 
becoii  c  strongv  parts  of  their  respective 
universities.  The  accre-  iting  stan  <ar< 's  wiU 
be  progressively  stiiTeneu  in  future  years. 

The  sdHKtls  have  ai'  e<i  us  in  the  conduct 
of  the  annual  ANPA  Journalism  Contest 
and  have  expresae<t  appreciation  for  the 
heMul  influence  of  this  contest. 

Our  cornu  ittee  has  ai.  e<l  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  A.ssociation,  Inter¬ 
national  Circulatiim  Managers  Association, 
and  National  Newspaper  I  ron  otion  Associ¬ 
ation  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  the  schools 
looking  lowaril  an  enrich'i  ent  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  in  scveial  sch<s>ls  in  the  teaching  of 
newspaper  business  subjects. 

l  ersonncl  problci  s  will  lie  leas  pres.sing  i 
in  the  news  ano  business  •  epartn.ents. — 
educated,  inspire<l  ano  partially  traine- 
young  n  en  and  wor  en  are  availabb  for  the 
opportunities.  This  is  the  soumi  basis  foi 
our  asauciation's  interest  in  the  schoob. 

Respectfully  subn  itted, 

DAVID  W.  HOWE,  Chainran 
Charles  P.  Mansbip  Charles  P.  McCahill 
Joyce  A.  Swan 


•  dramatic  climax  when  the  SIX 
Cftlifornifl  NewSpBper  Publisn*  well  written  form,  and  its  sound  cooclu* 
ers'  Association  office  in  San 

Francisco  received  a  long  dis-  , 

_ maraii  ra  ..TsawaiwUy  thc  WOO  cs sH  wHich  I'i  E wafdcd  to  t He  fuTit 

tance  phone  call  from  a  weekly  prise  winner  in  the  contest,  and  to  .Syracuse 
publisher  asking  for  toilet  tis-  University  School  of  Journalism  goes  a 
sue.  Printers  had  threatened  to  "pijra  of  the  medal 

- -  Miss  Caertrude  Schmrding,  a  student  at 

New  York  University,  a'as  th(  winner  of 
the  second  prize,  and  the  third  prize  waa 
won  by  Miss  Alicia  Anne  Smith,  a  student 
in  the  .School  of  Journalism  of  Indiana 
University. 

The  ANPA  did  not  hold  a  convention  in 
IMS,  and  the  trinner  of  the  IMS  Journal¬ 
ism  Contest,  Mrs.  Jane  Abbott  Prosper, 
received  her  gold  medal  and  SSOO  cash 
award  through  the  mail.  At  the  time  that 
Mrs.  Prosper  won  this  contest  she  was  a 
student  in  the  Schotl  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

W'e  arc  fortunate  to  have  Mrs.  Prooper 
with  us  this  year  so  that  those  attcmling 
the  ranvcnlion  can  meet  her  in  person. 
Many  of  you  have  read  the  booklet  which 
was  distnuuted  last  year  containing  her 
essay.  Booklets  contaioing  the  winning 
essays  this  year  will  be  mailed  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  immediately  foUowing  the  convention. 

The  subject  for  the  1M7  Journalism  Coo- 
teat  will  be  ‘“ATiy  Democracy  Cannot  Punc- 
tion  Without  a  Pree  and  Independent 
Preas."  This  subject  was  selected  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  after  coomltation  with 
the  Antcrican  Oouncil  on  Education  for 
journalism,  and  upon  their  rccommcnda- 
tioo. 

There  have  been  no  substantial  changes 
in  the  rules,  ai^  announcement  of  the  con¬ 
test  will  be  mailed  to  all  eligible  schools  and 
in  departments  of  journalism  immediately 
following  this  convention, 
a..  It  >*  hoped  that  these  contests  will  at¬ 
tract  an  ever  increasing  number  of  iuter- 
'tfl*  esled  students,  a  broader  understanding 
rc.  pi  fit*  achievements  of  American  journalism 
ih-  It  iti  evidence  in  the  high  quality  of  CsMy.- 
submitted. 

11.  Respectfully  submitted, 

“  DAVID  W.  HOWTJ 

JOYCE  A.  S’A^AN 


Hempstead  Towner*  have  bees 
awed  by  famous  New  York  Ckj 
rhurches  ...  St.  John  the  Diviae’i, 
Temple  Emanuel,  St.  Patrick’s,  OU 
Trinity  ...  So  have  siKht-seers  froa 
Walla  Walla. 

But  Hempstead  Towners  take 
more  than  a  sight-seer’s  interest  in 
Hempstead  Town  churches  .  .  . 
and  only  the  local  newspaper  cia 
satisfy  that  everyday — opposed  U 
J  holiday — interest  .  .  .  with  news  of 

;  services,  parish  acthrities,  mar 
I  riaget,  christeninga,  fnneralt  .  .  . 

The  Nassau  Daily  Review-Star,  onh 
newspaper  edited  primarily  for 
‘  Hempstead  Towners,  devotes  Pi|* 
i  Two  each  Saturday  to  Sunday  and 
’  mid-week  church  services  .  .  .  caP 
ries  during  a  representative  6-day 
week  more  than  8,000  lines  of  loesl 
church  newt. 

I  Make  sure  your  copy  penetrate*  be¬ 
yond  the  marginal  stage  of  Hemp¬ 
stead  Towners’  interests.  The 
Nassau  Daily  Review-Star  bringi 
local  cliurrh,  civic,  school,  soeiil 
and  shopping  news  into  41,000 
houses,  embracing  150,000  peMom 
.  .  .  concentrates  90%  of  its  circa- 
lation  in  Hempstead  Town. 

Hempstead  Town — with  f76,200f 
000  of  retail  food  sales  yearly- 
ranks  22nd  in  the  nation  .  .  .  sim 
passes  Rochester,  Houston,  Akroa, 
Hartford.  New  Orleans*  .  .  . 

*8tlM  Mgmt.  1945  Murrey  of  Buying  PW«. 

NASSAU  DAILY 

REVIEW-STAR 

PsbIltiMa  dally.  •*•*•*  Saaday  4*  a  **f* 

HEMPSTEAD  TOWN,  L  I.,  N.  Y 
Executive  Offices: 
ROCKVaLE  CENTRE,,  N.  Y. 
Naciofial  Reptaiemativedt 
LORENZEN  *  TOOMPSON.  la*. 
New  Yoit  ^caao. 

San  Fnodteo.  Loa  Aivai«*a  Dtnoa. 
Qodaiiati,  Kantat  G^,  AdMm 

PUItlSHIRfM>  April  27.  IMd 


IN  an  obituary  item,  the  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Democrat 
listed  among  the  survivors,  “a 

son,  John  H.  P . at  sea  with 

the  Federal  Economic  .Statistical 
Sortnee.” 


ANSWER:  —  since 
you've  called  thia  mar¬ 
ket  a  “busy  hive.”  our 
answer  would  be  that 
SO.OOO  permanent  sea¬ 
son-guests  visit  famous 
Chautauqua  every  sum¬ 
mer  and  bring  “money- 
honey"  to  Jamestown. 
And,  our  agricultural 
and  farm  record*  rate 
high,  their  products 
bringing  top  prices  in 
eager  markets.  By  the 
way — this  is  the  ONLY 
daily  paper — 24,a03 
ABC. 


QCTKSnONt— Tea.  w« 
know  that  Jamestown 
Is  a  busy  "hive  '  of  70 
diversified  industrlea 
and  that  (hit  la  a  50,- 
W)0  compact  market, 
with  expert  craftamen 
—13,000  of  them— re¬ 
ceiving  over  $30,000,- 
000  annually,  BUT — 
have  you  any  OTHER 
Monroes  of  revenue? 


Wynne  Edits  Paper 

John  P.  Wynne,  sports  editor 
and  columnist  of  the  Lock 
Haven  (Pa.)  Exjtreee  since  1931, 
has  accepted  the  editorship  of 
the  Mam  Line  Times,  Ardmore, 
Pa. 


lloURNAL. 


CANTON,  OHIO  ...  a  market  that  produces! 

Canton  —  birthplace  of  alloy  steel  —  has 
led  the  world  in  the  production  of  electric 
furnace  steel  for  forty  years.  Sinew  of  today’s 
manufacturing,  steel  leads  Canton’s  1 69  famous 
industries  .  .  .  together  creating  an  industrial 
payroll  of  over  104  million  dollars  annually. 

On  the  other  hand,  don’t  let  industrial 
leadership  overbalance  the  fact  that  Canton  is 
centered  in  agriculturally -rich -Ohio’s  best 
farming  land.  Stark  County,  with  4750  farms 
averaging  over  60  acres  each,  leads  Ohio  in 
rural  population.  Reported  farm  income: 
$9,000,000  a  year. 


CANTON,  OHIO  ...  IS  A 
PERFECT  TEST  MARKET 

THE  REPOSITORY,  Canton’s  only 
newspaper,  covers  a  trade  area  of  over 
340,000  consumers.  Diversified  industries 
combine  with  agriculture  to  make  Canton 
a  stabilized  market,  just  the  thing  for 
tests.  The  Repository  is  99%  HOME  DE¬ 
LIVERED  in  the  city  zone,  and  S9.97'> 
of  the  county  circulation  is  dropped 
on  residential  doorsteps.  ^ 


pANTOM 
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Supply  Group  Reports 
Acute  Film  Shortage 


THE  most  acute  shortage  of 
supply  still  hampering  the 
newspaper  industry  is  in  photo* 

Braphic  films,  the  American 
ewspaper  Publishers  Associa* 
tion  Committee  on  Supplies 
stated  in  its  annual  report  is¬ 
sued  this  week. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to 
work  out  with  film  manufac¬ 
turers  a  plan  for  getting  the 
needed  supplies  to  newspapers, 
it  was  reported.  An  appeal  to 
the  War  Assets  Administration, 
said  the  committee,  "was  with¬ 
out  effect."  Delays  in  delivery 
of  machinery  continue,  but  the 
situation  is  not  serious,  it  was 
stated,  since  the  supply  indus¬ 
tries  are  "doing  a  fine  Job"  in 
the  face  of  difficulties. 

Following  is  the  full  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Supplies: 

While  Uie  wont  part  of  the  wpply  proo- 
lem  ha<i  probably  passed  publishers  should 
still  maintain  an  adetjuate  supply  of  oper- 
atioK  supplies,  materials  and  repair  piuts 
on  hand.  The  transportation  situation  is 
still  critical  and  materials  are  often  delayed 
in  rearhinf  their  destination.  All  too  fre- 
(mently.  due  to  the  concested  traffic  situa- 
Uon.  they  are  damaged  or  broken  when  re¬ 
ceived.  Also,  producers  are  busy  with 
problems  of  rcconver4on,  of  obtainine  raw 
materials,  and  endeavorinf  to  meet  and 
fill  an  avalanche  of  orders.  Thus,  it  is  not 
poasi*'lr  always  to  receive  the  same  emerg- 
enrv  iwrvice  as  in  pre-war  years. 

Temporary  shortages  may  still  be  antici¬ 
pated  due  to  insuffident  supplies  of  some 
critical  items  like  film,  certain  forms  of 
cordage,  materials  in  arhich  cotton  fabrics 
arc  uaeil  and  equipment  requiring  rubber. 
Country -aide  demand  for  products  made 
from  theae  basic  materials  still  exceeds 
supply,  but  there  is  no  acute  shortage  in 
the  newspaper  buaineas  for  any  items,  ex¬ 
cept  film.  Producers  of  film  believe  they 
will  be  able  to  incrotse  delivery  in  coming 
months. 

Photographic  Film  Shortage 
In  March,  lOM  iMtcrs  were  sent  to  the 
three  manufacturers  of  photographic  film 
used  by  newspapers  to  me  if  some  plan 
could  he  worlc^  out  for  getting  the  ne^ed 
film  to  newspnpsrs  without  d^y. 

An  approach  sms  made  to  the  War  Assets 
Administrmtkm  also  but  this  was  without 
effect.  The  War  Asaets  Administratioo  ad¬ 
vised  that  any  available  surplus  film  would 
be  sold  to  retfooal  offiosa  and  that  fact  «ras 
reporteil  in  the  ANPA  bulletio. 

One  if  the  manufacturers  of  nesrspaper 
film  advised  that  the  shortage  of  film  is  bed 

3  with  an  employment  pt^lam  but  that 
orts  are  being  made  to  overcome  this 
problem  by  the  training  of  personnel.  The 
problem  is  rahanrad  because  of  the  demand 
from  the  general  public  for  film  of  the  type 
used  bv  newspapers. 

The  ANPA  is  folkming  this  situatioa 
ciMly  and  hopes  as  a  result  of  cooperation 
with  the  manufacturers  to  bring  about  a 
cimditioa  wbcrciiy  increa.scd  supplies  srill 
be  available  for  newspsqiers. 

Defny  In  Receiving  Machinery 
Delivery  of  machinery,  especially  heavy 
machinery,  has  been  retarded  because  of 
teconvrrsaon  difficulties  typical  of  industry 
gensrully.  Labor  ^fficulties  have  stopp^ 
pmduclioa  of  some  machines.  Strikes  in 
eecoodary  supply  industries,  notably  in  the 
electrical  industry  have  helo  up  needed  ma¬ 
terials  such  at  switches,  controls  and  mo¬ 
lars. 

The  nation-wide  shortage  of  castings  has 
considcralily  retarded  produebon  of  news¬ 
paper  machinery.  It  baa  been  difficult  to 
secure  labor  for  the  molding  industry  be¬ 
cause  the  work  it  laborious,  uncomfortable 
and  dirty. 

Nevertheless,  supply  industries  are  doing 
a  fine  job  in  the  face  of  their  many  prou- 
lems.  Some  presses  are  scheduled  for 
sbipmett  before  the  end  of  1946.  Some 
heavy  stereotype  machinery  is  already  be¬ 
ing  delivered.  The  output  of  typesetting 
machine-  is  gradually  bang  increased  and 
should  lie  further  increased  as  soon  as 
some  labor  difficulties  can  be  settled. 
Man^  smaller  machines  ore  coming  through 
in  fair  quantity. 

The  newspaper  nutchinery  supply  in¬ 
dustry  was  given  a  12%  increase  in  price 


Jan.  9,  1946.  Some  of  them  ore  still  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  prices  and  there  are  reports 
that  OPA  will  remove  price  ceilings  entirely 
from  many  msebiwes  for  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry. 

Situation  on  Other  Supplies 
Flash  bulbs  have  been  scarce  recently  be¬ 
cause  of  a  proloo^  strike,  and  one  of  the 
maior  producers  is  still  struck. 

The  ANPA  Mechanical  Department  sras 
able  to  develop  a  program  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  which  proved  helpful  to  publishers  in 
securing  dash  lamps.  The  program  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  report  of  the  Mechanical 
Department. 

The  CPA  bos  recently  allotted  some 
natural  crude  rubber  for  use  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  press  rollers  wrhich  will  please  mimy 
presunen  who  believe  that  rubber  rollers 
with  some  natural  rubber,  print  better  and 
lost  longer. 

All  three  necessaro  ingredients  for  tyrpe 
metal  are  scarce.  Nevertheless,  your  com¬ 
mittee  Iwlieves  that  allocations  to  the  type 
metsJ  industries  are  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  demand  so  long  as  publishers  see  that  all 
dross  is  sold  dirert  to  type  metal  smelters 
supplying  the  nesrspaper  business. 

Printing  Improved 
PubUsbers  should  take  great  pride  in 
those  employes  who  continued  to  improve 
the  art  of  printing  newspapers  during  the 
war  years  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  some  of 
their  Irest  personnel  to  the  armed  forces, 
and  often  with  substitute  materials  and 
with  machinery  that  was  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  older. 

Recognition  should  also  be  given  to  the 
way  in  which  the  suppliers  were  ai>le  some¬ 
how  to  keep  pulrlishers  supplied  with 
enough  material  to  continue  operations. 

In  closing,  your  committee  expresses  Its 
appreciation  of  the  excellent  Job  of  allo¬ 
cating  available  machinery  and  mpplies 
by  the  Printing  and  Publidiing  I>ivi-4oa  of 
the  War  Production  Hoard  (now  CPA). 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  L.  BLAKB,  Chairman 
C.  B.  Gilroy  J^es  L.  Knight 

Arthur  T.  Gormley  R.  O.  Sternberger 
J.  A.  Griffin,  Jr.  Hugh  H.  Trotti 
Carl  P.  Hot^p  Arthur  C.  Wahlstcdt 
g 

Service  Edition  Ends; 
Whole  Town's  Project 

Bismarck,  N.  D. — After  37 
consecutive  months,  the  Bis¬ 
marck  Tribune  last  week  sua- 
pended  publication  of  its  serv¬ 
icemen's  edition.  At  one  time  it 
had  a  circulation  of  nearly  3,000. 
In  order  to  produce  the  spMial 
edition  the  Tribune  Corp.  do¬ 
nated  the  use  of  its  plant  and 
machinery,  'lYibune  employes 
gave  their  time,  the  Bismarck 
city  library  kept  the  mailing 
list  and  assum^  the  task  of 
keeping  it  up  to  date,  local  wo¬ 
men  took  care  of  the  mailing, 
and  the  Bismarck  Service  to 
Servicemen  committee  paid  for 
the  necessary  paper  and  postage. 
Even  the  police  department 
helped  by  carrying  the  postal 
bags  to  the  postofiBce. 

m 

Father  Sells  3  Papers 
To  Victor  L.  George 

Topeka,  Kan. — Three  Labette 
county  weekly  newspapers  have 
changed  hands  this  month,  but 
are  sitll  in  the  George  family. 
Frank  E.  George,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  papers — the 
AltamotU  Journal,  the  Edna  Sun 
and  the  Mound  Valley  Times 
Journal — has  announce  their 
sale  to  his  son,  Victor  L.  George. 

Three  years  ago,  Mr.  George 
purchased  the  Edna  and  Mound 
Valley  papers  from  another  son, 
H.  K.  George,  now  owner-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Caney  (Kan.) 
Daily  Chronicle. 


Ad  Wager  Wins 
Flag  for  Court 

Nelson  Brown,  editor.  Mason 
(Mich.)  Ingham  County  Sexos, 
feels  proud  of  a  victory  his  pa¬ 
per  won  in  a  contest  with  the 
Lapeer  (Mich.)  County  Press. 

Brown  and  William  Myers, 
publisher  of  the  Press,  noticed 
several  weeks  ago  that  one  issue 
of  each  paper  carried  the  same 
number  of  classified  ads.  Myers 
challenged  Brown  to  a  contest 
to  see  who  would  get  the  most 
next  month,  offer^  to  buy  a 
new  fiag  for  the  county  court¬ 
house  at  Mason  if  he  lost. 

The  score:  News,  2,093  ads; 
Press,  2.036.  A  new  fiag  files 
in  Mason. 


Dallas  Newsmen  Tour 
Texas  and  Oklahoma 

Dallas,  Tex. — A  group  cl 
Dallas  newspaper  and  ra% 
representatives  will  partidptii 
in  a  week-long,  2,000-mllt  trail 
tour  of  Texas  and  Oklah^ 
conducted  by  the  Dallas  Maas- 
facturers’  and  Wholesalers'  As¬ 
sociation,  beginning  Apr,  28. 

In  the  group  will  be  B.  r 
Jefferson,  associate  edher 
Dallas  Times  Herald;  TM  b! 
Barrett,  public  relations  dint- 
tor;  Wick  Fowler,  former  SSth 
(Texas)  Division  correspoadeat 
and  Joseph  A.  Lubben,  aaai«».n^ 
business  manager.  Dalles  Mora- 
ing  News;  Ralph  Nimmons,  vice- 
president,  WFAA,  and 
Rembert,  manager,  KRLD, 


ARE  BEING  BUILT  AGAINI 


Tfia  A'*'  oaouMmoUy  xarrwi/al  TKt  aaamraaw/iaa^-PiaaiaarfJatt- 
maehamiemt  mukimg  machutm  urn*  It"  m»dmlt  ora  aow  bnMg  built  for 
built  by  Horton,  in  IS71.  Houtouriom  tkrougitout  Amoricn. 


•  Home  laundry  equipment  is  being  built  in  quantity  in  Fort 
Wayne  txtday.  Three  quarters  of  a  century  ago  Horton  buih 
the  first  successful  washing  machine  ever  built  in  America. 
Through  the  years  Horton  washers  and  ironers  have  attained 
national  recognition — nationally  advertised — nationally  sold 
through  regular  long-established  channels.  In  1946 — now 
featuring  the  “Diamond  Jubilee”  models.  As  .one  of  the  city’s 
infNit  dependable  manufacturing  plants  —  Horton  employ* 
ultout  400  workers. 


ij  by  carrier  0i>€ry  to— A  4iay 

lo  97.$^^q  of  all  hotn«9  in  Fori  IFaymm 


dht  5ffUJjs-§jentiiiel 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  NEWSPAPER  GREAT  ? 


*M«.AOAMS?  TIMe 


TIME  readers,  riffling  the  pages 
of  a  recent  issue  of  their  Weekly 
Newsmagazine,  paused  to  gape  at 
the  photo  of  a  rotund  middle-ager 
garhed  in  a  fuzzy  coonskin  cap*  and 
a  casual  pup  tent,  then  stopped  to 
read  the  fascinating  facts. 

3edric  Malcolm  Adams  i  reported 
TIME)  can  have  almost  anything  he 
wants  in  Minnesota  just  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  73'.  c  of  the  women  and  65'  <  of 
the  men  who  regularly  read  t'le  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune 
never  miss  his  column.  He  has  found 
new  homes  for  50  000  minnows, 
76,000  other  animal,  vegetah'e  and 

♦  Picture  potted  for  Minneapoiut  War  Chest  promo* 
tion.  Customary  Adams  headgear  is  sloppy  snapbrinim 


mineral  objects,  including  white 
mice,  pianos,  baby  alligators, 
crutches,  a  skunk,  an  artificial  leg 
and  four  corsets.  In  Minnesota  he 
is  as  much  of  an  institution  as 
smorgasbord. 

TIME  readers,  bemused  by  white 
mice,  alligators,  corsets  and  the 
genial  shenanigans  of  a  master  show¬ 
man,  absorbed  only  half  of  the  Adams 
legend,  learned  only  part  of  Adams’ 
appeal  to  the  tremendous  audience 
of  Upper  Mississippi  Valley  readers 
who  have  made  Cedric’s  “In  This 
Comer’’  the  best-read  local  column 
in  any  American  newspaper.  Good- 
neighbor-at-large  Adams  also  makes 
friends  and  influences  people  as  a 
champion  of  worthwhile  civic  cau.se8. 

Example:  Cedric’s  anti-fireworks 
campaign  to  halt  burning  and  maim¬ 
ing  of  youngsters.  Backed  by  56,000 
Adams-inspired  letters,  it  became  a 
law  of  the  state. 

Example:  Cedric’s  annual  Orphans’ 
Picnic,  with  free  fun,  pop  and  hot 
dogs  for  7,000  underprivileged  kids. 


Examples:  Cedric’s  “Penny  Pa¬ 
rade”  to  finance  purchase  and  de¬ 
livery  of  U  of  M  football  movies  to 
GIs  around  the  world.  His  Swing 
Concerts  (under  sometime  leaders 
Glen  Gray,  Fats  Waller,  Dimitri 
Mitropoulos)  to  buy  musical  instru¬ 
ments  for  crippled  children. 

Making  life  more  lively  and  neigh¬ 
borly  in  the  Upper  M  ississippi  Valley, 
Cedric  Adams  is  typical  of  the  people 
who  staff  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune  -newspapers 
welcomed  by  a  great  region  and  its 
people  as  trusted  .spokesmen,  enter¬ 
taining  companions,  dependable 
friends. 

Minneqiolis  Siar-Journal 

EVINING 

Minneapolis  Tnbnne 

MORNING  9,  SUNDAY 

400,000  Doily  —  4 '0.000  Sundiy 
JOHN  COWLES  ErMdMi 
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Smith  Scents  'Reioim' 


Agencies  Recognized 
By  ANPA  Total  677 


Agency  Provides 
Paper  for  Ad 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Two  and  one- 
half  tons  of  newsprint,  required 
to  publish  advertisements  for  the 
new  Bridges-Taylor  Furniture 
Company’s  opening,  were  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  Greensboro  ( N.  C. ) 
News  by  the  Charlotte  advertis¬ 
ing  firm  of  Kilroy,  Hague  and 
Arklns,  Inc. 

Lee  Hague,  of  the  agency,  said 
the  newsprint  was  obtained 
through  friends. 


San  Dnoo,  Calif.—Whcn  Jack 
Smith,  reporter,  San  Oicgo  0^ 
Journal,  tried  to  get  a  dog  from 
the  city  pound  for  his  son  ht 
scented  a  story  that  ended  in  > 
municipal  reform.  Smith 
learned  that  unlicensed  doa 
were  executed  after  72  houJi 
while  licensed  dogs  were  kept 
for  two  weeks  before  bein> 
killed.  ^ 

The  result  of  Smith's  diseor 
ery:  a  story  in  the  Journal;  | 
conference  of  dog-lovers;  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  investigation. 


A  NEW  HIGH  <rf  677  names  are  ^ 

on  the  American  Newspaper  information  on  to  he«Hqu«rten.  when 
Publishers  Association's  List  of  you  write  •  letter  to  another  newipapw  in 
Recognized  Agencies,  the  Asso-  another  city,  which  may  hai^  contact 

ciation's  Conunittee  inton^vjviiu^ mat^of  cre.Ht)  ^  SUI- 

Agencies  reported  ulis  gett  th#*  you  tcod  u  copy  oi  thut  letter  to 
week .  A>n>A  hea^quanen.  thu>  increaiing  further 

The  past  year  brought  by  far  the  available  information  for  other  membere. 
the  greatest  number  of  inquiries  Summary  of  Reoo«nltlan 

from  agencies  regarding  re-  Application*  for  ReoosniUon  received..  S7 
quirements  for  recognition,  it  AppUcation*  carried  over  from  preoed- 

was  stated,  and  the  increased  . . . 

activity  necessitated  enlarge-  .  lOl 

ment  of  the  conunittee  to  23  per-  Asenciee  Grated  Recosnition .  52 

sons.  Application*  Withdrawn .  tO 

The  complete  report,  with  Application*  Refu»ed .  1 

listings  of  recognized  agencies  ‘"-SS!?*" .  i 

by  sutes,  follows:  _u 

Dtirinf  the  paat  year,  we  have  received  101 

byfar  *  erea'e'  number  of  inquiries  from  ,  , ‘ j .  a 

advertiaias  afencies,  than  in  any  previous  Recofnitlon*  ^ncdled.. .  o 

period,  racer,  ing  the  requirements  for  Recognition*  Transfwr^ .  « 

ANPA  recogniUim.  Change*  in  Credit  Ratings: 

While  some  of  these  inquirers  may  not  (a)  Increase* .  IJJ 

file  applieatioas  for  recognftion  and  others  (b)  Deertasre . .••W., .  « 

arho  file  tray  not  qualify  under  our  stand-  (c)  Other  A<lju*tment*  in  RaUngs. .  S 

ards,  there  are  many  who  are  qualifying  and  Guarantee*  Secure*! .  I 

this  i*  in  Hue  with  our  objective  to  encour-  Special  Agreement*  Receive*!  .........  * 

age  agenaies  to  file  for  recognition  and  tbere-  Tbe  101  appUcaUon*  recei  ved  during  the 
by  make  it  posdble  to  do  business  with  past  year  are  from  agencies  located  as 
nearspapars  without  unusual  checking.  lolloars: 

Tbe  number  of  advertising  agendas  recog-  California .  1“ 

nised  by  the  ANPA  has  reache*!  an  all  Ume  Colorado .  1 

high  of  <177,  the  largest  in  our  history  and  Connecticut .  * 

tin*  is  4(1  more  than  one  year  ago.  . .  " 

There  has  been  a  general  broadening  of  Illinois .  1" 

tbe  scop*  of  operaUon  of  many  a<lvertising  In.'iana .  1 

agendes  which  in  past  years  were  confined  Kentucky .  J 

to  spedafiacd  fid-'s,  such  a*  pladng  business  Louisiana .  1 

escltuiveiy  in  tbe  industrial  flsl*l,  outdoor,  Massachusetts .  4 

etc.  Many  of  these  agendes  ate  now  enter-  Michigan .  v 

ing  into  the  general  field,  using  all  forms  of  Minnesota .  1 

mHia.  Missouri .  5 

During  tbs  current  fiscal  year  tbere  srere  New  Jersey .  s 

101  applieatioas  received;  52  of  them  have  New  York .  18 

been  granted  reco^tion;  10  were  erith-  Ohio .  7 

drawn  by  the  applicants  because  they  did  Oregon. . .  1 

not  qualify;  1  eras  refused  because  its  Pennsylvania .  8 

finanaal  aaa<’itjoa  eras  not  satisfactory;  20  Tennessee .  1 

were  placed  in  suspense,  in  absence  of  com-  Tens .  0 

plate  data  and  15  ate  pending  further  action  Washington . .  1 

of  the  committee.  District  of  Columbia . 1 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  there  were  As  of  April  20,  1946,  the  List  of  Recog- 
but  si.  agencies  whose  re^Uons  were  nited  Agendes  contains  d.  hun  lr^  and 

canccllc*!  and  there  aas  one  rdnstatement.  seventy-seven  (677)  names,  divided  by 

Of  the  677  agendes  recognised  by  the  States,  os  follows: 

ANPA,  649  or  95.86  cent  use  the  Alabama .  1 

stando^  order  form  with  conditions  or  Aritona .  1 

qualify  tbdr  oem  forma  making  them  sub-  Arkansas .  a 

ject  to  standard  conditioat.  California .  *3 

Your  eomnJttce  and  the  ANPA  staff  Colorado .  9 

have  had  on  unusual  number  of  investiga-  Connecticut .  2 

tdons  to  conduct  and  a  great  many  transfers  D^ware... . .  1 

of  recognition  have  bmn  effected;  ratings  Dis^ct  of  Columbia .  0 

have  bem  changed  and  in  a  number  of  cases  Plori.'a .  0 

spcdal  arrangements  have  been  obtained,  Georgia .  7 

such  as  subordination  agreements  and  so  Idaho .  1 

forth.  IlUnoi* .  98 

The  changing  conditioas  have  brought  to  Iowa .  8 

light  new  metho<ls  of  suggested  finandng  Indiana .  12 

by  agendes  which  have  created  problems  Kansas .  3 

and  our  comn  ittee  ho*  had  to deteminc  the  Kenti^y .  4 

effect  of  such  changes  on  the  general  adver-  Louinana .  3 

tiaing  agency  recognition  structure.  The  Maine . 1 

financial  condition  of  aivertising  agendes  Moryiaad .  11 

on  our  list  b  ewcllent,  as  reflected  by  in-  Msmarhiisftt* .  32 

creased  ratiags  to  147  agendes,  while  on  the  Micbigaa .  19 

other  hand ,  there  were  only  34  decreases  in  Minnesota .  16 

ratings.  Mississippi .  1 

Because  of  the  increased  activity  of  the  Missouri .  25 

Advertising  Agency  Committee,  it  was  Nebraska .  3 

found  advisable  to  enlarge  tbe  committee  New  Jersey .  11 

thb  year,  which  now  numbers  23.  New  Mexico .  1 

Indu*!ed  in  t^  report  you  will  note  tbere  New  York. . .  192 

U  a  tabb  showing  tbe  States  from  which  101  North  Carolina .  1 

applications  were  reedved  and  a  breakdown,  Ohio .  38 

by  States,  of  the  total  number  of  agendes  Oklahoma .  2 

currently  recognixe*!  by  tbe  Assodation.  Oregon..... .  7 

Advertising  Agendes  recognise*!  by  the  Pennsylvania .  50 

ANPA  ore  require  1  to  file  finandal  state-  Rboite  Island .  6 

ments  perkx:  ically  and  all  of  tbe  ratings  Tennessee .  6 

issued  ore  based  on  known  liquid  working  Texas .  11 

capital.  Utah .  3 

During  tbe  year,  weekly  bulletins  arc  Vermont .  1 

publishe*!,  contoinii^  up  to  the  minute  in-  Virginia .  4 

formation  on  investigations  of  agendes  and  Washington .  9 

thb  data  covers  not  only  agendes  having  M'isconsia .  7 

AN  PA  recognition,  but  also  non-recognixe*!  Havraii .  1 

agendes. 

We  welcome  full  use  by  the  members  of  Canada 

all  information  available  at  the  ANPA  British  Columbia .  1 

bea ! quarters,  ma<)e  passible  through  the  Ontario .  5 

splendi  i  cooperation  of  members.  Quebec .  7 

May  sre  suggest  whether  or  not  you  are  a  Respectfully  submitted, 

membrt  of  the  committee,  that  when  you  HARRY  L.  HAWKINS,  Chairman 


L 


aterman  s 


"Bolu-heakt'u  husliuiuhneii  in  (Ainestofja  waf:;{'(tiis  ht-aded 
Westward,  seeking  new  (lanaan,  the  promis'd  land  where  Corn 
was  like  yellow  Amber,  and  an  hundml  kernels  of  W  heat  grew 
from  one  Root”Jcame  to  the  Upper  Ferry  of  Jos.  Van  Dyke  near 
Philadelphia  in  1787 . .  ."were  pol’d  a»Ti»ss  the  passage  . . .  Men, 
Women,  Cattle,  all  Manner  (»f  GikkIs,  and  Merrhan<lizes  .  . 

Like  the  Federalist  ferry,  tcnlav's  pre>s  earries  a  large  load 
. . .  facts,  features,  news,  society,  sports,  s«“lf-lielps,  household 
hints,  humor . . .  'Flie  pages  provide  jwssageway  to  a  new 
world  of  wider  horizons  . . .  bridge  the  past  to  the  future  . . . 
span  time  as  well  as  .space  . . .  and  also  convey  a  weighty 
cargo  of  wares,  luxurit“S,  comforts  .  .  .  unfailingly  connect 
advertisers  with  the  rich  new  (Canaan  of  the  customers’  wants. 

In  PlllL.VDl'Xi'HlA,  the  Inquirer  ferries  your  message  to 
575,000  financially-fit  and  fashionable  families . . .  links  opulence 
and  .sales  opportunity  .  .  .  avoids  soft  spots  and  shoals.  For  a 
short  ride  to  potent  profits  .  .  .  book  passage  now  ! 


A  COMPLETE  LINE 


G-E  drives  and  control,  either  a-c 
or  d-c,  with  new  features  for  simpli¬ 
fied,  stepped-up  press  operation  are 
being  rapidly  installed  in  plants 
throughout  the  country. 

Whether  it’s  “inching”  for  spotting 
plates,  continuous  slow  motion  for 
threading-in,  smooth  acceleration  to 
production  speeds,  or  emergency  “red- 
button  stops,”  G-E  press-drive  equip¬ 
ment  is  engineered  to  the  exacting 
operating  requirements  of  the  modem 
press  room. 


WSpesOOBU,  flONMSHMtor  dnvs — simple  tiV  install;  rMV  to  main 
tain,,  and  eoonomicil  to’operate.  A  small  constant-speed  motor 
silpplies  low  threading  speed  and  “ti^s  into"  a  full-horse|>ower- 
/at(M  motor  for  driving  the  >prtss  at  production  speeds.  This 
double.- moToV  drive  has  a  thrustor-operated  band  brake  and 
fabricated  steet  base  with  /ails  for  chain  adjustment. 


^  New  ''uncluttered”  primary  panel 

that  controls  power  input  to  the 
drive.  With  the  power  contactors 
arc  the  devices  for  the  G-'E  time- 
interval  start  and  automatic  reset 
signal  system  and  load  ammeter. 
Also  special  protective  device  to 
prevent  accidental  operation  of 
equipment  when  panel  is  being 
tested.  Selector  switches  for  paral¬ 
lel,  normal,  emergency,  and  test 
operation  are  included.  Approxi¬ 
mate  dimensions  width,  32  to 
36  inches;  height,  76  inches. 


New  spoce-saving  control  —  fac¬ 
tory-wired,  cam-type,  full  auto¬ 
matic  secondare  controller.  It's 
neat,  compact,  easy  to  install. 
Eliminates  massive  resistor  boxes 
and  cables—  can  be  installed  on 
balconies,  in  corners — in  many 
out-of-the-way  locations.  Size 
shown  is  typical  for  drives  rated 
up  to  200  hp.  (Side  panels  re¬ 
moved  to  show  fan-cooled  re¬ 
sistors  and  pilot -motor  operated 
cam  switch.  I 


Hang  Hie  drive  from  the  ceiling  if 
you  need  more  space  in  the  reel 
room.  G-E  drives  can  be  engi¬ 
neered  for  inverted  suspension, 
and  these,  too,-  arc  a\  ailablc  in 
the  triply  protected  Tri-Clad 
sizes.  Note  the  eompaet  arrange¬ 
ment  that  means  lower  installa¬ 
tion  cost  lower  maintenance  cost. 
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OF  G-E  ELECTRIC  EQUIPMENT  FOR  PRINTING  PRESSES 


Years  of  experience  with  all  types 
of  printing-press  developments  have 
resulted  in  specially  engineered  acces¬ 
sory  equipment,  too— devices  that 
save  you  time  and  trouble  on  fast 
runs.  They  are  built  to  stand  up  under 
hard  service  -  protected  against  dam¬ 
age  and  operating  wear  and  tear.  A 
call  to  the  nearest  G-E  office  will  put 
you  in  touch  with  the  engineers  who 
will  help  you  plan  the  most  suitable 
installation  for  your  plant.  Apparatus 
Dept.,  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady  5,  New  York. 


ASK  ABOUT  THESf  UNIQUE  G-E  SYSTEMS,  TOO 

TW  Has  htsnfsl  start  Md  oataaMtic  rasat  sigaal  systaai  is  a 

unique  contribution  to  Uie  safety  of  personnel  in  press¬ 
rooms.  A  standard  feature  of  both  a-c  and  d-c  General 
Electric  controllers  rated  125  hp  and  above,  it  works  like 
this:  when  the  “jog-’  or  “fast”  buttons  are  first  depressed, 
the  press  does  not  start  until  a  gong  has  sounded  and 
a  time  interval  of  about  1  seconds  has  elapsed.  Then 
the  gong  stops,  either  button  is  pushed,  and  the  press 
starts.  If  the  press  is  not  started  or  jogged  within 
approximately  six  seconds  after  the  signal  is  given,  the 
system  will  automatically  reset,  and  the  cycle  must  be 
repeated  before  the  press  can  run. 

Specialized  egeipwent — electreukdiy  controlled  is  available  for 
automatic  color  register  applied  to  high-speed  roto¬ 
gravure  presses,  and  for  side-register,  cutoff-register, 
numbering,  and  timing  operations.  Use  this  equipment 
and  you’ll  have  more  uniform  printing,  less  paper  waste, 
and  increased  press  production. 

There  are  others,  toe— remember.  General  Electric  supplies 
electric  equipment  for  both  press  and  plant— including 
complete  power  distribution  systems.  'The  nearest  G-E 
office  will  give  you  more  information  about  any  of  these 
equipments. 

*Trmd9mMrk  Ui  S*  Pmt.  Off. 


.  -  ACCESSORY  EQUIPMENT—  % 
YOUR  PRbsROOM  “MINUTE  MEN' 
>>:'  THAT  WORK  IN  SECONDS 


Here  are  performaoce-proved  devices  that 
prevent  excessive  paper  waste,  cylinder 
wraps,  and  possible  damage  to  the  press. 
Working  as  a  team,  they’ll  save  yon  time 
and  money. 


0~C  pinh-button  ttationt, 
cenn*ct*d  by  Flamanol* 
wire  te  every  port  of  the 
press  where  electric  equip¬ 
ment  Is  at  work,  give 
finger-tip  control  to  every 
operation. 


0-1  web-breaker  works  with  the 
detector  to  limit  the  amount  of 
paper  drawn  into  a  wrap  in  the 
event  of  a  web  failure  at  a  press 
unit.  Consists  of  a  link  mechanism 
operated  by  a  solenaid  which 
actuates  a  row  of  bayonets  in  a 
U-shaped  steel  frame.  This  Is 
mounted  between  the  side 
frames  of  the  press,  horizontal 
fa  the  Incoming  web  which  Is 


G-T  cylinder  brakes  stop  high¬ 
speed  presses,  fully  plated,  in 
approximately  8  to  10  seconds 
from  an  Initial  cylinder  speed  of 
500  rpm— without  any  assistance 
from  the  main-drive  brake.  These 
are  of  the  double-disk  type, 
magnetically  operated,  meunted 
directly  on  the  end  of  each  im¬ 
pression  cylinder. 


G-B  W0b-br0€A  dbteefor  rides  on  the  center 
margin  of  the  sheet,  drops  when  the  web 


lected. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Southern  Dailies  Report 
Their  Public  Relations 

-  SsFS4>1» 

close  attention  to  their  public  A  special  campaign  under-  Youna  ^^Peooles’’  Edimi^on^n^^ 
reUUon^  are  being  rewarded  taken  this  year  in  addition  to  Sic  *aiS  StfcauSnal  ’  nrLr^ 
for  it.  Their  efforts  are  th«»  football  ban  raiaeH  program 


Edith  Barbu 

**dean  of 

food  editors** 


efforts  are  getting  the  football  games  has  rais^  for 


In  a  special  series  of  PiibH<<  w®  News-Age^Herald’s  public  whose  public  relations  effort  is  I 
Relation  Bull/un  which  ha«  ff^up  includes  also  a  summed  up  by  Editor  Quimby 

bwn^ning  since  SS ^r,t  of  Shopping  Bureau,  a  reader  serv-  Melton.  Jr.  with:  "We  publish! 
the  yw  the*SNPA  u  ^Sortini  I®®  advertising  connec-  a  damn  good  newspaper.”  The 

whaflTbehlves  a?e  ouKi  nf  I5f‘=°'-ator  and  city  and  county  are  covered 

programs  by  mei^^ber  MMM  ”°'"®  a  so  a  reader  “with  a  fine-tooth  comb.”  says 

In  one  o/the  ^ufletim  p'  H  i®^T®;  .  annual  Oratorical  Melton,  and  the  paper  puts  the 
Batte  gener^  manaaeJ^of ‘t?.;  ^ll®  schools;  and  emphasis  on  local  news. 

OimrJotte  (N  cToblS-n^^  Jhn  ?  Department,  with  a  This  year,  the  Griffin  News 

believes  “most  newsoaners’l^vc  ^ull-time  ^rson  in  charge,  began  a  new  series  of  local  fea-| 
done  an  .b^iMblirSSrjob  o1  ®hanty  tures  i^luding  a  Symp^iuna  of 

public  relations  in  oast  vears"  Local  Opinion;  a  weekly  piece 

relates  that  the  Observer  uo  Number  1  on  the  Memphis  on  various  city  departments  and 
a  special  organization  for  th®  Commercial  Appeal’s  list  is  the  how  they  function;  Meet  Your 
pur^e  la^  ^^er  P**nt  to  Prosper  and  Live  at  Neighbors,  which  honors  a  man 

f,  .  c-  •  Home  promotion,  according  to  or  woman  of  the  week;  and  a 

wouaseia  with  Employes  Editor  Frank  R.  Algren.  weekly  column  on  local  folk. 

Appointed  dlrMtor  of  the  job  Each  year  the  newspaper  en-  with  names  in  boldface  type 
«  ^bUsh®r  Curtis  Johnson,  rolls  farm  families  in  the  area—  as  many  as  possible  in- 

the  Plant  to  Prosper  ct“ded. 

pons  first,  and  held  dinner  meet-  contest  and  Negroes  in  the  Live  The  New  Orleans  Item,  which 
Ings  with  various  departments  at  Home  comStition-wiffi  thi  does  “everything  within  our 
“i-irf  "•wapaper.  aid  of  Federal  agricultural  of-  power  to  make  the  Item  a  pleas- 

“''d  smaller  newspapers  in  ant  place  to  work.  ’ 

^veloped  this  set  of  standards  Tennessee  and  adjoining  states.  I^or  the  public  the  Item  pro- 
fbr  a  newpaper  public  relations  Participating  families  number  vides  a  booklet  telling  “The 
program;  about  100,000  each  year.  Story  of  the  New  Orleans  Item”; 

1.  You  must  start  within  your  Objective  of  the  contests  is  to  *  Civic  Affairs  Manager,  who 

organization.  diversify  the  region’s  agricul-  Injects  the  newspaper  into  all 

2.  Elstablish  a  system  whereby  ture.  Awards  are  made  on  the  charitable  and  civic  enterprises; 

•very  contact  which  is  mis-  best  use  of  farmland.  and  a  Speakers’  Bureau,  as  a 

handlf^.  or  every  instance  Annual  Festival  service  to  clubs  in  the  city.  , 

wherein  a  poor  public  relations  ...  “Even  if  the  speech  is  noti 

^b  is  done,  is  called  to  the  at-  nnnir  htc*®  about  the  Item,”  the  newspaper 

tention  of  the  department  head.  ^  states,  "we  feel  that  goodwill ' 

•nd  have  him  handle  the  mat-  ♦  ii for  the  paper  is  created  by  the| 

ter  with  the  employe.  gram  including  telks  by  farming  that  the  speaker  is  an  Item; 

3.  After  we  have  sold  our  em-  expert®.  a  luncheon  forum,  and  .. 

Ployes  on  the  value  of  good  an  award  dinner,  with  $4,100  in  , 

public  relations  fh®  n®vf  ®ash  prizes  and  numerous  _  ,  _ . 

to  sell  them  along  with  oui^  plaques  and  certificates.  CoverS  from  Ail 

•elves  on  the  idea  that  the  news-  I^®  .Memphis  paper  also  has  boise.  Idaho— David  N.  John- 

paper,  in  addition  to  being  an  ®  Camp  for  children  gon,  recently  named  aviation 

excellent  NEWSpaper  must  a^  ‘be  funds  rais^  through  editor  of  the  Statesman  News- 

be  a  good  citizen  Golden  Gloves  boxing  tourna-  papers  here,  this  week  “covered” 

4  ’The  attitude  of  all  execu-  Christm^  basket  distri-  g  new  development  in  western 

tives  should  be  to  welcome  criti-  bution;  Heroes  Phone  Fund,  for  aviation  when  he  accompanied  a 
dam  from  our  customers  and  bospitaliz^  veterans;  lecture  forest  service  pilot  on  an  ex- 
friends — in  fact,  all  with  whom  f®*^  carriers,  etc.  periment  in  reseeding  range 

we  come  in  contact  Among  other  newspapers  re-  lands  from  the  air.  Before  enter- 


we  come  in  contact  Among  other  newspapers  re-  lands  from  the  air.  Before  enter- 

5.  In  any  representative  news-  porting  were:  ing  the  Army  Air  Forces,  John- 1 

paper  market,  if  one  paper  takes  The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Ga-  son  was  with  United  Press, 

a  keen  Interest  in  everything  2®**®-  which  considers  first  in  ■  . 

that  goes  on  in  the  city  and  has  public  relations  importance  the  c««,4e  Dvr.mntinn 
a  representative  at  every  gath-  watchful  eye  it  keeps  over  edi-  SportS  rromotion 
erlng  of  importance  while  the  torial  and  news  content  and  its  Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Monthly  | 
other  frowns  on  such  a  policy  business  methods;  second,  con-  luncheon  sessions  as  a  means 
and  depends  on  so-called  regular  sideration  of  the  importance  of  of  promoting  and  cementing  re¬ 
news  beats,  the  first  paper,  doing  its  personnel.  Also  in  its  pro-  lations  with  sports  promoters 
the  better  public  relations  job.  gram  is  a  constant  effort  to  and  participants  have  b^n 
will  beat  the  other  In  local  news  “heeP  advertisers  and  their  rep-  started  by  the  Harrisburg  Simrte 
coverage  resentatives  happy  ;  to  maintain  Writers  Association.  William 

U.  n;  ”  SSS  n.n™  ».hooU  etc  rnXr,Tthr«m  Ap’r^ 

•nd  editorial  writers.  Some  The  New  Orleans  Times-Ptca-  ^eakers  of  the  first  session,  Ap  . , 

overdo  this  by  having  no  put-  n»t.®  owW  which  hai:  a 

standing  nersonallty,  and  trv  t- 


Gives  your  readers  the 
kind  of  meal  planning 
information  they  want 
and  need  in  her  daily 
4-oluinn. 


Your  Food 
Problems 


It  contains  new  recipes 
and  timely  information 
on  marketing,  nutrition 
and  basic  cookery. 
Serves  as  a  fundamental 
food  guide  to  women 
readers  throughout  the 
nation.  It  tells  them 
how  to  help  conserve  the 
World’s  food  supply 
without  sacrificing  vita¬ 
min  content  or  eye  ap¬ 
peal  at  the  family  table. 


EDITH  BARBER  .  .  . 
(iolumnist,  Ejditor,  Author, 
Teacht-r.  Consultant.  Radio 
Star,  l..ecturer.  World  Trav¬ 
eler. 


feature  all  writers  with  byline 
•nd  otherwise. 

Harry  B.  Bradlev.  businei’ 
■Mnager  of  the  Birminghar 
(Ala.)  News' Age-Herald,  place 
•t  the  top  of  his  newspaper' 
public  relations  effort  two  pro 
motions  put  on  bv  the  soor‘ 
department.  One  i»  an  annus 
football  game  for  the  Crlppler’ 
Children’s  Clinic;  the  other  an 


Excess  Insurance  Covering 

LIBEL 

We  pioDeercd  thi»  field  and  now  oervc  Newo^pera  and  Brndci^ert  nation¬ 
wide.  Have  your  loMiraacc  Broker  write  u»  for  full  details  and  quotations. 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORPORATION 

INSURANCI  IXCHANOI  U.OO.  KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

IDITOR  S 


;!  Released  6  Times  Per  Week 

■!  WIRE  NOW  FOR 

SAMPLES  AND  RATES 

GENERAL  FEATURE! 
CORPORATION 

250  Park  Avenue, 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

_  S.  G.  Lllllr,  Pret.  Louis  N.  Mertln.  A 
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POWER  TO  DO  GOOD-  POWER  TO  MOVE  GOODS 


HITHOME 


Sold  lOiot  (^lefAeicutd 


Alexander  Winton  didn’t  make  the  first  automo¬ 
bile,  but  he  certainly  did  sell  one  before  any  other 
maker  got  around  to  it.  He  was  also  the  first  pro¬ 
ducer  to  give  serious  thought  to  sales  possibilities. 
Early  in  1898  four  of  his  “horseless  carriages” 
were  in  production  and  late  March  found  one 
nearing  completion  with  no  buyers  in  sight. 

At  almost  the  exact  instant  that  the  last  bolt 
was  tightened  on  tlie  pilot  model,  a  mechanical 
engineer  from  Pennsylvania  arrived  in  Cleveland 
to  find  Winton  and  buy  one  of  his  first  models. 
It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  he  located 
the  then  small  Winton  plant  and  asked  for  a 
demonstration. 


After  a  successful  ride  over  Cleveland  streets, 
he  put  $1000  in  cash  on  the  barrel  head  for  a  two- 
passenger  one-cylinder  ice-cooled  job  that  was 
capable  of  ten  miles  per  hour.  Delivery  was  made 
on  April  1st,  consummating  the  first  bona  fide 
auto  sale  of  all  time.  This  is  clearly  documented 
by  authentic  court  records,  as  previous  “sales” 
were  to  insiders  of  the  producing  factories. 

Mr.  Winton  took  this  car  back  as  a  “trade-in” 
two  years  later  and  it  was  still  in  running  con¬ 
dition  after  another  sixteen  years.  The  original 
buyer,  who  literally  beat  a  path  to  his  door,  re¬ 
mained  a  Winton  customer  for  many  more  years. 
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Although  the  nerve  center  of  the  autoiuohile 
industry  is  now  in  Detroit,  Cleveland  has  not 
relinquished  the  importance  that  its  pioneering 
brought  about.  Thirty  cents  of  every  automobile 
dollar  still  conies  to  Cleveland  as  the  city  that 
makes  the  parts.  Furthermore,  it  will  be  several 
years  before  any  city  connected  with  this  indus¬ 
try  even  begins  to  catch  up  with  demand.  Heavy 
production  means  heavy  payrolls  and  heavy  pay 
rolls  mean  heavy  buying. 

It  all  means  business  for  you  if  you  concentrate 
your  sales  messages  in  daily  newspapers.  The 
Cleveland  Press,  for  instance,  offers  almcxit  com¬ 
plete  coverage  and  an  extra  large  measure  of 
fVesstige,  which  means:  Power  to  do  good;  Power 
to  move  gottds. 


Prewi  Called  Aid 
To  U.  S.  Free  Press 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER,  whether 

using  Press  Wireless  facilities 
directly  or  not,  profits  in  free* 
dom  from  government  control 
and  in  the  matter  of  cost  from 
the  operation  of  Press  Wireless. 
Inc.,  as  an  exclusively  press 
cofOmunications  system,  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Press  Communica¬ 
tions,  declares.  It  reads: 

One  of  the  first  steps  of  the  oommlttee 
pes  to  distribute  a  monoKrapb.  "The 
American  Press  and  International  Com- 
municatioas,'*  prepared  by  Louis  G.  Cald- 
wsB,  ireM  fcnosrii  Washington  attorney  and 
•■thority  on  mattars  involving  oonununi' 
HUans.  The  manneraph  eras  timely  be- 
jnnaMkmn  mas  aaHUarabIc  diacMsian  by 
0>maHaNMt  nvaaaanlnlives  in  ueausrWaa 


Cable  and  rate  . .  to  be 

placcfi  tanler  Onvnmnit  sopo-visioo  and 
eontrol.  The  maniraaph  in  pamphlet  form 
eras  widely  distributed  and  printed  in 
AXPA  Pedetnl  Laws  Bulletin  No.  22-1046. 
April  9.  A  summary  of  the  contents  of  the 
monograph  was  aim  published  and  dis¬ 
tributed. 

Vour  oonunittae  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  msrgar  which  abandons  or  im¬ 
pairs  the  principle  of  adequate  allotment 
Of  frequendca  for  caeliarive  use  of  the  press, 
nnder  ctmtrol  and  operation  of  the  press, 
ahoiild  be  opposed. 

Iiearings  were  held  last  year  by  the 
Eenute  Interstate  Commerce  Comniittcc  on 
the  proposed  merw  but  those  bearings 
Were  suspended  inodfinitely  and  have  not 
been  resumed  up  to  now.  llOHrcvcr,  in  testi¬ 
mony  recently  before  a  sub-committee  of 
the  House  Appropriatioas  Committee  oo 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriations  Bill 
for  1947  It  was  statad  that  the  Senate  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Committee  had  requested 
the  Federal  Cwnmunicatioaa  Commissioo 
to  prepare  “a  comprehensive  plan  and  ap¬ 
propriate  enat  ling  legislation  for  a  merger 
of  all  the  internatioiud  carriers."  This 
testimony  mentiooed  that  such  a  plan  in¬ 
volved  appropriate  Government  control. 

Proas  Wiralass,  Inc. 

Your  committee  feeb  that  certain  facts 
in  connection  with  Press  Wireless,  Inc., 
have  interest  for  all  newspaper  publishers. 
Press  Wireless  is  the  only  strictly  press 
communications  company  in  existence.  All 
of  the  other  companies  rely  upon  commer¬ 
cial  business  for  their  main  revenue  and 
pcess  communications  furnishes  a  minor 
port  of  their  gram  revenue. 

^  The  stock  in  Press  Wireless  until  the  last 
few  days  was  held  by  its  original  owners: 
Kew  York  Herald  Tribune;  New  York 
Thnes;  Boston  Christian  Scfoocc  Monitor; 
Chicago  Daily  Naws;  Chicago  Tribune; 
■so  PranciaGO  Chronicle;  Los  Angeles 
TImea.  Thaac  seven  newspapers  have  opo- 
Oted  the  coaspany  as  a  oommon  carrier 
■Oder  bccnae  from  the  Federal  Conununica- 


Publiskert! 

oo  YOU  HIED  A  OINBEAL 
MANAOII  WHO  KNOWS  ALL 
PHASES  OP  THE  NEWSPAPEE 
BUSINESS? 

Ha  now  manages  a  chain  of  papen 
that  have  shown  an  enviable  record 
of  growth  and  achievement  under 
his  directioa. 

HE  CANNOT  BE  HIRED  .  .  . 
UCAUSE  HE  WISHES  TO 
ACQUIRE  AN  INTEEBST  IN 
THE  NEWSPAPEE  HE  WILL 
DIRECT. 


BUT.... 

It  you  would  sell  a  substantial  in¬ 
terest  at  a  lair  pnoa  to  him  a  great 
burden  could  bo  taken  oil  your 
shoulders  and  your  business  would 
run  sanaUy  as  well  as  you  ara  doiag 
it  youraeli.  Thore  is  no  chance  of 
buying  la  to  his  present  company. 
He  did  too  good  a  lob  in  making 
these  papers  Indtspenaable  to  its 
advartiaera  and  well  liked  by  their 
rsadara. 

Write  to  Bog  44B7,  EiBlar  A  PdUisIwr 

ITM  Tbaes  Tower,  M.  V.  IS,  N.  Y. 


tion<  Cominissioo  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  entire  press  of  the  eonntry.  Since 
19;ra  when  Press  Wireless  wns  organized 
these  stockholdcts  have  invested  their  time 
and  money  in  the  operation  of  the  company 
without  any  direct  financial  return  oo  the 
investment.  All  profits  have  been  ploughed 
back  into  the  business  in  order  that  im¬ 
proved  service  at  loww  rates  could  be  en- 
foyed  not  only  by  the  seven  stockholders 
but  by  every  other  newspaper  in  the  United 
.States  using  the  service  citber  directly  or  as 
recipients  of  internatiooal  news  gathered 
by  one  or  more  of  the  press  services. 

Through  extensive  research  and  develop¬ 
ments  Press  Wireless  has  perfected  and 
manufactured  new  aud  improved  equip¬ 
ment  which  has  resulted  in  a  tremendously 
improved  wireless  service  at  progressively 
lower  costs.  CorapeUtors  of  Press  Wirelcas 
have  foUosred  this  pioaeering. 

The  reeord  of  Ptess  Wirefoas  in  World 
War  II  fo  waD  Iraeirn  bat  it  b  nat  oat  of 
plaaa  to  ampbariac  base  that  Ha  tew  pms- 
tnd  naabik  transmittars  ware  tbt  test  to 
teara  Pmaoe  te  1940  sad  tke  first  habk  te 
Praaea  m  D-Daqr-  Pi«m  Wbefoaa  cata^ 
Uted  tbs  first  oommunfoations  ia  the  PhU- 
ippteea  coincident  with  the  invnatea  by 
L’nitcd  States  forces. 

Because  of  the  increased  volume  of  press 
traffic  during  the  war  the  company  was  abb 
to  operate  successfully.  In  Edition  there 
was  expansion  of  its  experimental  manu¬ 
facturing  at  the  requast  of  the  .4rmy  and 
Navy  with  equipment  of  several  million 
dollars  made  for  the  Arnwd  Forces.  Now 
the  manufacturing  aide  has  been  segre¬ 
gated  from  the  Communications  Branch 
and  a  subsidiary  company  formed  with 
the  stock  own^  princip^ly  by  Press 
Wirel^,  Inc. 

The  volume  of  press  traffic  has  shown  a 
decline  since  V-J  Day  and  in  addition  to 
decrease<l  revenue  Press  Wireless  is  faretl 
with  rate  reductions  by  other  companies 
whose  primary  business  is  not  handling 
press  messages. 

Since  its  organization  Press  Wireless  has 
operated  undtt  the  handicap  of  a  very 
stell  working  cnpital.  An  attempt  is  now 
lieing  made  to  improve  this  situation  by 


liroadening  the  ownership  twse  and  olTering 
for  salt  a  maximum  of  S3(X),U00  in  stock 
avoilabb  to  other  newspapers,  press  osso- 
ciatioas,  broadcasting  companies  and  other 
users  of  Press  Wireless  farilitics.  .Several 
pubUsbm  have  bought  stock  in  Press  W'ire- 
les.s  besidrs  the  original  owners. 

Your  committee  lielieves  that  every  news- 
paper  in  the  United  {bates  has  an  interest 
in  the  success  of  Press  Wireless.  This  is 
true  whether  the  individual  newspaper  or 
any  other  kind  of  publication  has  its  own 
rfmgn  writers.  If  a  newspaper  iwiots 
foreign  news  wtaether  received  through  one 
of  the  press  services  or  otherwise  the  vol- 
uim  of  news,  free  of  government  censor¬ 
ship,  and  its  cost  to  the  idtiiiiate  consumer 
are  directly  influenced  by  tbc  efficiency  of 
the  communications  company  handling  the 
messara.  Without  a  communicatioas  com¬ 
pany  directly  owned  and  controlled  by  tiM 
press,  free  of  government  control  there  is 
no  way  to  prec^  what  would  happen  to 
tbc  flow  of  foreign  news. 

Publishers  are  familiar  with  the  order 
issued  a  few  years  ago  to  inveHtigate  the 
ownership  by  ncwsimpcrs  or  the  persons 
identified  with  newspapers  of  radio  broad¬ 
casting  statfoos.  Although  tte  order  of  in- 
vestigation  was  rescinded  by  the  Federal 
Communicatioiis  Commissioa  H  b  evident 
that  tbc  thinking  of  tbc  present  Commis- 
sten  ta  along  Uraa  thnt  brought  about  the 
immamet  of  «ht  anfor  Inter  resetedad. 

Baaant  grate  of  lieanscs  by  FCC  to 
newt.ate'  enaeutives  have  stated  that  the 
Iforase  u  being  granted  on  the  oanditiaa 
that  the  nesvspapcr  aail  the  radio  station 
will  be  operated  entirely  as  separate  en 
titles  and  in  vigorous  oompetitioo  with  the 
newspaper  both  as  to  news  and  advertising. 
In  one  instance,  license  was  denied  a  news¬ 
paper  and  was  given  another  applicant  aU 
though  the  Commission  found  that  both 
opplknnts  were  qjiallficd  legally,  techni- 
ouly  and  financially.  The  license  was 
granted  a  non-newspaper  applicant  in  line 
with  the  Compiission's  announced  policy  of 
so  exercising  its  licensing  power  as  to  pro¬ 
mote,  where  practical,  diversification  in  the 
control  of  the  media  of  mass  communica¬ 
tion. 

It  seems  to  your  oommittee  that  this  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Commissioa  against  newspaper 
ownership  is  one  that  should  have  the 
watchful  attention  of  publishers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JULIUS  OCHS  ADLER.  Chairman, 

K.  M.  /sntrim  Edwin  S.  Frienaly 

Clark  How^  John  H.  Knight 

losepb  Pulitzer 


own  place  in 

The  noises  that  come  from  the  big 

faint  by  the  time  they  reR^^tei^-^nd  Delaware 
County.  So  much  so,  that  more' tj^'/^^^^j^aders  look  first 
to  their  home-town  of  the 

day  ...  so  much  so,  that^  elphia  Department 

Stores  look  to  its  3l;^‘,^r^BWon  (ABC  net  paid) 
for  dire^;. traits.  Selling  YOU  to 
—  DejiiwSre  County  is  a  job  for  the  home- 

■j-'ibwn  boys  ,  .  .  the  "Chester  Times”  .  .  . 
Delaware  County’s  only  daily  new.spaper. 


(Cljcste 

^TimcQ 


Greenville  is  the  shopping 
point  for  123,000"  people 
living  within  10  miles  — 
trading  center  for  Green¬ 
ville  County,  first  in  194$ 
Retail  Sales  ($73,645,000*) 
by  a  wide  margin — and  heart 
of  the  state's  leading  market. 


1039^7  FAMILY  C0VERA6E 
OF  S.  C’S  RICHEST  COIRn 

The  Greenville  papers  offer 
103%  family  coverage  of 
South  Carolina's  best  mar¬ 
ket  and  62%  average  cover¬ 
age  in  the  Greenville  trad¬ 
ing  area  of  8  counties.  Top 
coverage  of  South  Carolina's 
top  market. 

Representad  Nationally  by 
WARD-GRIPPITH  CO.  INC. 

*Sn1fr  MunuQ^inunt  EitiiMitB — IMI 


REPWESENTEO  NATIONALLY  BY  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


GREENVILLE 


100.000 


EDUCATION 
IS  NOT  A 
MERE  MEANS 
TO  LIFE- 
EDUCATION 


The  Commercial  Appeal’s  second  annual  Jour¬ 
nalism  Clinic,  completed  this  month,  was  "strictly 
super,"  to  take  the  words  of  the  hundreds  of  teen¬ 
age  journalists  from  2$  Memfdiis  and  Shelhy 
County  schools  who  sat  on  the  edges  of  their 
chairs  in  our  auditorium  every  Thursday  after¬ 
noon  for  seven  weeks  while  Commercial  Appeal 
editors,  columnists,  reporters,  drama^  critics, 
cartoonists  and  photographers  told  them  about 
the  workings  of  their  respective  positions. 

Group  after  group  of  interested  youngsters 
toured  the  five  floors  of  The  Commercial  Appeal 


building,  poking  exploring  fingers  into  Linotypes 
and  listening  to  the  awesome  roar  of  the  presses. 
Their  enthusiasm  was  refreshing  and  gratifying 
— but  not  surprising.  The  Commercial  Appeal 
has  always  been  a  favorite  with  the  youth  of  the 
MidSouth.  That’s  because  the  "South’s  Greatest 
Newspaper,"  now  in  its  107tb  year,  is  still  young 
in  heart. 

Yes,  many  of  the'  MidSouth  men  and  women 
who  will  write  newspaper  history  tomorrow  are 
the  Clinic  youngsters  of  today.  They  have  an  ap¬ 
pointment  with  the  future.  The  Commercial 
Appeal  will  help  them  keep  it! 
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Wm.  A.  White 
Foundation 
Report  to  ASNE 

Dean  W.  Malott,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Kansas,  made 
the  following  report  on  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  Foundation  be¬ 
fore  the  Ameriettn  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  Washing¬ 
ton  April  18. 

This,  for  me,  is  a  sentimental 
journey  to  tell  you  something 
of  the  memorial  which  is  being 
established  for  one  of  the  past 
presidents  of  this  distinguished 
group.  It  is  for  but  .few  of  us, 
after  all  to  have  established  for 
us  a  national  memorial.  It  was 
inevitable  in  the  case  of  a  man 
such  as  William  Allen  White 
who,  for  all  the  homely  virtues 
and  the  integrities  of  his  profes¬ 
sion.  was  able  to  assume  a  dom¬ 
inating  role  in  that  profession 
from  his  front  porch  and  clut¬ 
tered  office  in  little  old  Emporia. 

It  was  very  difficult,  when 
those  who  were  interested  in  his 
behalf  came  to  set  up  this  mem¬ 
orial.  to  know  what  sort  of  form 
it  should  take.  Scholarships 
were  suggested — prizes  for  ex¬ 
cellence  of  journalistic  accom¬ 
plishment.  None  of  them  quite 
seemed  to  fit  the  mark. 

Independent  oi  Univeraitr 

So,  the  William  Allen  White 
Foundation  was  set  up  with 
something  of  the  following  ob¬ 
jectives  in  mind.  It  is  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas  for  no  other  reason  than  the 
fact  that  the  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas  was  Mr.  White's  alma  mater, 
to  which  he  made  pilgrimages 
with  great  joy  throughout  his 
life.  The  Foundation,  however, 
is  not  to  support  the  newly  cre¬ 
ated  William  Allen  White  ^hool 
of  Journalism  in  that  institution. 
That  school  is  provided  by  the 
University  of  Kansas  as  the  trib¬ 
ute  of  Kansas  to  Mr.  White. 
None  of  the  expenses  of  the 
school  will  be  borne  by  the 
William  Allen  White  Founda¬ 
tion. 

It  is  thought,  however,  that 
there  is  a  great  field  for  the 
Foundation  in  attempting  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  realistic  teaching  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  allied  communications 
— the  radio  and  motion  picture 
y— as  informative  media  than  ex¬ 
ists  at  present.  We  are  all  aware 
that  textbooks  in  this  dynamic 
field  are  rather  inert,  inept, 
static  affairs,  descriptive,  not 
alive.  We  propose  to  create  in 
the  William  Allen  White  Foun¬ 
dation  an  organization  for  the 
procurement  of  live  teaching 
material,  case  material,  prob¬ 
lems.  collected  from  the  desks 
of  the  editors  and  publishers, 
from  the  radio  studio  managers, 
and  from  the  motion  picture  in¬ 
dustry,  the  problems  of  the  sort 
which  you  all  face  and  which 
are  the  essence  of  the  problems 
of  communications.  These  cases 
collected  into  volumes  to  be 
known  as  The  William  Allen 
Whit#  Problem  Books  will  be 
made  available  for  all  the 
schools  of  Journalism  and  com¬ 
munications  in  the  country,  and 
we  hope  to  contribute  something 


He  Likes  It  There 

Minneapolis.  Mimu— George 
Grim,  rettiraed  war  corre¬ 
spondent  and  conductor  oi  the 
“I  Like  It  Here"  column  for 
the  Minneopolis  Morning  Trib¬ 
une,  recently  flow  to  New 
York  and  back  ior  the  paper 
between  breakfast  and  a  bed¬ 
time  snack. 

Purpose  oi  the  trip  was  to 
present  o  Minnesota  "Oscar" 
in  the  form  oi  a  gilded  Paul 
Bunyan  and  oiler  greetings  to 
actress  Beverly  Boyne,  now 
starring  in  a  Broadway  pro¬ 
duction  which  has  the  same 
name  as  Grim's  column. 


thereby  that  will  raise  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  educational  excellence, 
with  which  you  are  very  much 
concerned. 

William  Allen  White  had  an¬ 
other  facet  to  his  nature.  It  was 
not  alone  in  the  field  of  joiu'nal- 
Ism  that  he  exerted  his  leader¬ 
ship.  It  is  proposed  in  the  Foun¬ 
dation  to  bring  to  the  University 
of  Kansas  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  leaders  in  the  world  of 
affairs  for  pronouncements  of 
importance.  These  pronounce¬ 
ments  can  be  published  and  dis¬ 
seminated  widely  and  made 
available  as  The  William  Allen 
White  Series  in  Public  Affairs. 
Only  thus,  perhaps,  can  we  pro¬ 
mote  a  true  memorial  for  this 
illustrious  man. 

Another  thing.  We  are  con¬ 
cerned  not  only  with  the  tech¬ 
nical  and  professional  training 
for  these  fields.  I  am  really 
shocked  beyond  measure  that 
this  Society  should  have  to  be  so 
concerned  with  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Somewhere  along  the 
line  education  has  failed  if  that 
is  not  a  burning  question  in  the 
minds  of  every  American  citi¬ 
zen. 

.  I  hope  that,  in  a  School  such 
as  the  University  of  Kansas 
proposes  in  its  William  Allen 
White  School  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  we  can  give  to  all  the 
students  in  that  University  some 
feeling  of  the  impelling  impor¬ 
tance  of  freedom  of  expression 
and  communications,  and  per¬ 
haps  we  can  give  to  all  students 
an  understanding  not  fitting 
them  for  these  professions,  but 
for  understanding  as  a  layman 
the  responsibility  which  these 
professions  have  and  which 
every  citizen  has  in  preserving 
freedom  of  expression.  Only 
thus,  surely,  can  we  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  our  effort  truly  to  mem¬ 
orialize  William  Allen  White. 


3  in  New  Service 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun 
Telegraph  announces  its  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  Resort-Vacation 
Travel  Bureau,  recently  organ¬ 
ized  newspaper  representatives. 
The  New  York  Joumal-Ameri- 
can  and  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  are  already  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  bureau  which 
specializes  in  the  service,  pro¬ 
motion  and  sale  of  recreation 
advertising. 


Journal  Issues 
23rcl  Milwaukee 
Market  Study 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  issued 
last  week  the  1946  Consumer 
Analysis  of  the  Greater  Mil¬ 
waukee  Market,  the  23rd  in  its 
annual  series. 

Numbering  more  than  100 
pages,  the  study  reports  brand 
preferences  and  buying  habits 
of  7,000  families  in  the  Journal’s 
statistical  sample.  Projected 
against  the  quarter-million  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  market,  the  figures 
show  the  number  (and  percent¬ 
age)  of  families  buying  each  of 
several  hundred  brands. 

Summaries  of  the  findings  of 
each  classification  of  product 
highlight  such  facts  as: 

A  slight  increase  in  the  use  of 
dry  soup  mixes,  from  55%  in 
1945  to  56.7%  in  1946;  leading  is 
the  Mrs.  Grass  brand,  with 
43.3%  of  soup  mix  sales;  in  sec¬ 
ond  place  is  Lipton’s,  with 
27.3%. 

Use  of  fresh  frosted  foods  has 
increased  from  28.3  to  44.8%. 

More  than  98%  of  all  families 
buy  some  type  of  cheese. 

As  in  former  Journal  analyses, 
the  bulk  of  the  study  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  food  and  drug  prod¬ 
ucts.  In  addition,  a  section  on 
homes  and  home  equipment  ap¬ 
pears,  showing:  division  of  fam¬ 
ilies  as  to  types  of  homes, 
rentals,  ownership,  building 
plans,  heating  facilities,  appli¬ 
ances  owned,  etc. 

A  final  section,  ‘‘General 
Habits,"  covers  such  products 
and  services  as  automobiles  and 
auto  repairs,  bank  accounts, 
cigarettes,  resorts,  ownership  of 
securities,  types  of  employment, 
shopping  practices. 

The  7,000  tabulated  question¬ 
naires  amounted  to  about  39.6% 
of  the  total  mailed.  Question¬ 
naires  were  brought  to  Journal 
offices  by  representatives  of  the 
families;  thus,  the  analysis  was 
a  personal,  not  a  mail,  survey, 
the  newspaper  emphasizes. 

Statistics  in  the  various  prod¬ 
uct  classifications  include,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  brand  preferences  of 
consumers,  a  comparison  with 
the  findings  in  previous  analyses 
and  a  record  of  store  distribu¬ 
tion  of  various  brands. 

The  store  check,  made  in 
January  and  February,  covers 
300  independent  grocery  stores, 
representative  grocery  chains. 
100  independent  drug  stores, 
chain  drug  stores  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

Appended  to  the  analysis  sec¬ 
tions  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
questionnaire  used  in  the  .sur¬ 
vey. 

■ 

Divide  Cage  Title 

Carrier  cagers  from  the  De¬ 
troit  Times  and  Chicago  Herald- 
American  split  honors  in  the 
midwestern  carrier  basketball 
championships,  with  the  Times 
winning  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  trophy  that  goes  to  the 
major  league  winners  and  the 
Chicago  team  capturing  the 
Jack  Kenney  trophy. 


ON  PHOTO  TOUR 

AP's  Beano  Rollins,  Uh,  oid 
Acme's  Bob  Woodsum  mad*  a 
2,500-mile  plane  junket  to 
graph  naval  demobilisation  iron 
Florida  to  Pennsylvania. 


Office  Opened 
By  Grant  Agency 
In  Shanghai 

Dallas,  Tex. — Opening  of  a 
Far  East  office  at  Shanghai,  first 
branch  of  an  American  adver 
tising  agency  in  China,  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  Will  G. 
Grant,  president  of  Grant  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  which  has  17  of¬ 
fices  in  nine  countries. 

“Vast  opportunities  for  Amer¬ 
ican  business  are  opening  up 
in  China,”  Grant  told  Editoi  i 
Publisher.  The  Chinese — enou^ 
of  them  —  have  the  money, 
wherever  it  may  come  from,  and 
they  are  hungry  for  goods. 

“Only  America  is  in  a  position 
to  supply  the  Chinese  market 
Germany  and  Japan  are  out  of 
the  picture,  and  Britain  ad^t- 
tedly  is  unequal  to  the  assign¬ 
ment.  American  businessmen 
are  moving  into  Shanghai.” 

His  Shanghai  office  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  billing  around  $2,000,- 
000  of  business  by  the  end  of 
next  year.  Grant  said. 

At  Shanghai,  heading  the  Far 
East  operation,  is  Harold  N.  El- 
terich,  formerly  head  of  Grant’s 
international  division.  Thw 
years  ago  Elterich  went  with 
the  Grant  organization  with  the 
objective  of  eventually  oi^ning 
a  Shanghai  branch.  Previously 
he  was  Nelson  Rockefeller’s  ad¬ 
vertising  consultant  at  Washing- 
ton. 

Elterich  has  a  rich  Oriental 
background  for  the  job.  He  was 
born  in  China  to  American  mi^ 
sionary  parents,  and  spent  his 
youth  in  China.  He  has  held 
positions  as  vice-consul  in  North 
China;  as  export  man  for  H.  J. 
Heinz  and  Kraft  Cheese  in  this 
country,  and  as  head  of  N.  W. 
Ayer’s  international  department. 
Before  Pearl  Harbor  he  had  his 
own  agency  with  offices  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris. 

Other  Grant  offices  scheduled 
to  be  opened  this  year  will  be 
in  the  Philippines,  Australia  and 
^uth  Africa. 

Grant.  38  -  year  -  old  former 
Southern  Methodist  University 
cheer  leader,  started  his  agen^ 
in  a  small  office  in  Dellas  11 
years  ago.  Lest  year  his  coim 
pany  handled  $18,800,000  worth 
of  business. 
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WHeS 


Social  Security 

Legislation 

Pending 


paper  promotion  is  the  preptn. 
tion  and  mailing  of  discusiloi^ 
bulletins  devoted  to  the  gencni 
theme  of  better  newspaper 
lie  relations,"  said  Mr.  Alleoaa 

“It  is  the  belief  of  the  NAM 
committee  that  the  best  way  tt 
attain  better  newspaper  pubUc 
relations  is  to  have  better  newr 
papers.  If  we  would  have  ain 
year-round  slogan  for  our  lao- 
motional  efforts  it  might  bt 
something  like  the  folloi^- 
‘Better  newspapers  for  bettir 
newspaper  public  relations.’” 

Members  of  the  NAM  coca- 
mittee  are:  Alleman,  Long,  V(^ 
non  Sanford,  Oklahoma  Preii 
Association;  Cranston  Williana, 
American  Newspaper  F^buiS 
ers'  Association,  and  Doyk 
Buckles,  Alabama  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


E  &  P  Report  in  China  1946  NeWSpopet 

T.  c.  lo.,.  N.*  York  b«-  VVoot  *51rtffrm 

reau  chief.  Central  News  ^  ©CK  OlOgail 

Agency  of  China,  informed  Jg  AimOUnCOd 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  *  a****wvs**\,^VA 

••D-00.0I-..  Lansing.  Mich.— The  slo- 

Peoples  Speaking  to  Peoples  National  News- 

report  of  the  Commission  on  paper  Week,  sponsored  by  News- 
Freedom  of  the  Press  (E  &  P  paper  Association  Managers. 
Supplo-..,,  Mor.  30)  had  b...  If  ;,'; 

sent  by  his  agency  to  China  ada.  will  be  “A  Free  Press — 
where  it  would  be  translated  Voice  of  Freedom,  Guardian  of 
— j  oo.  Liberty,”  it  is  announced  by 

and  distributed  to  newspapers.  Alleman.  chairman  of  the 

NAM  Newspaper  Promotion 
^OnnaCOna  Earning^  committee  and  secretary-man- 
Quebec-A  slight  increase  in  A®®®' 

arnings  for  1945  is  revealed  by  ^lation,  Inc. 

ionnacona  Paper  Co.  in  the  The  slogan  was  originated  by 
8th  annual  report.  Net  profit.  John  B.  Long,  general  manager 
fter  depreciation  and  taxes,  of  the  California  Newspaper  Pub- 
mounted  to  $289,161,  equal  to  Ushers  Association,  who  served 
8.7  cents  per  share,  as  com-  last  year  as  chairman  for  Na- 


Although  only  one  legislative 
act  directly  affecting  Social  Se¬ 
curity  has  become  a  law  during 
the  past  year.  Social  Security 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  subjects  for  proposed 
Congressional  legislation,  the 
ANPA  Social  Security  Commit¬ 
tee  reports. 

The  complete  report  reads  as 
follows: 

SoeiAl  Security  continua  to  be  one  of  the 
moet  popular  enbjecti  for  propened  Cm- 
gremoiial  leidsiation,  judsifig  by  the  large 
number  of  bills  that  continue  to  be  intro, 
duced  for  liberalization  of  present  provisions 
of  the  law,  to  expand  the  coverage  to  addi¬ 
tional  groups,  and  to  add  new  types  of 
benefits. 

CWy  one  legislative  act  direcUy  affecting 
Social  Securi^  has  become  law  since  our 
reawt.  ‘That  was  the  bill  freezing  at 
1%  fhe  Old  Age  Benefits  tax  payable  by 
enmioycr  and  employee  in  194A. 

Congress  has  not  ignored  the  subject  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  however.  'The  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  Technical  Staff  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Meaiu  Committee,  established  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  204,  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  whole  subject  over  a  period  of 
MX  months,  their  report  being  filed  with  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Jan.  17. 
19441.  TUs  report  of  nearly  750  printed 
pages  whi^  contains  a  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion  covering  all  phases  of  Social  Security, 
should  be  carefully  reviewed  by  all  srho  are 
interested  in  sound  legislation  in  this  field 
V.  M**  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  in 
Ml  bkelihoi^  be  influenced  in  its  considera¬ 
tion  of  legislation  by  the  contents  of  this 
report. 

Return  of  U.  S.  E.  S.  to  Statae 
*-<*t>grest  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the 
ntura  of  United  States  Bn^^srment 
Services  to  the  States  but  this  was  vetoed 
by  the  President  on  Dec.  28.  1945.  Legis- 
lation  to  require  the  return  of  the  Bmploy- 
nsent  Scrvicce  to  the  States  at  an  earlier 
date  than  that  requested  by  the  adminis- 
***tion  is  being  artvely  urged  by  those 
interested  in  keeping  unemployment  ad- 
■n^stration  in  the  hands  of  the  States. 

Currently  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Bdutotion  and  Labor  has  been  conducting 
hearings  on  the  Health  insurance  program, 
as  covered  by  a  bill  introduced  by  Senators 
Murray  (Moot.)  and  Wagner  (N.  Y.)  and 
Dingell  (Mich.) 

The  subject  of  H^th  Insurance,  includ¬ 
ing  Medical  Service  and  Hospitalization,  is 
receiving  increasing  attention  and  is  bciag 
induded  in  demand  made  by  various  labor 
unions.  It,  therefore,  is  of  importance 
fd^the  entire  member^p  to  be  thoroughly 
informed  as  to  developments  in  this  field. 
Many  of  the  proposals  are  being  projected 
in  a  manner  that  makes  the  initid  cost  of 
the  plan  look  reasonable  and,  therefore, 
■dmething  that  ought  to  l>e  adopted  without 
delay.  It  should  pointed  out  that  there 
u  no  accurate  basis  for  projecting  costs  of 
benefits  and  services  in  this  field  and  that 
the  whole  subject  is  one  that  requires  and 
dtoerves  more  careful  and  thorough  study 
bomre  serious  consideration  is  given  to  the 
wloptioo  of  any  broad  program. 

Unemployment  Benefits  continue  to  be 
Mttai^ed  in  one  form  or  another  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  States  and  in  this  connection  we  can 
only  repeat  ahat  we  said  in  our  rcgiort  last 
imar  tlwt  ere  are  developing  some  situations 
*l>ere  it  could  conceivsibly  be  more  profita¬ 
ble  to  be  unemployed  than  it  srould  be  to 
work,  la  fact,  it  is  possible  that  a  little 
lavastigatioo  will  reveal  that  these  situa¬ 
tions  actually  exist  in  many  States. 

All  propMed  amendments  in  any  way 
affecting  benefits  under  State  Unemploy- 
ment  Compensation  Laws  should  be  care¬ 
fully  studied  by  each  member  for  his  own 
State  to  assure  that  no  legislation  of  this 
tyM  is  enacted  that  is  not  fully  justified. 

We  cannot  impress  upon  the  members 
too  strongly  the  importance  of  pving  close 
attention  to  every  phase  of  Social  Security 
legislation  as  the  people  generally  are  more 
mmI  mote  interested  in  security  and  thus 
more  and  mote  easily  convinced  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  will  flow  from  legislation  of  this 
type  no  mattsr  how  unsound  the  proposals 
may  be. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  V,  MILLBR,  Chairman 
Jmdcs  B.  Chappell  1>.  Jackson 

T.  B.  J.  Crowley  ^  WUliam  R.  LitUe 
A.  J.  Gordon  William  P,  Lucey 

Chaster  C.  Gray  G,  L.  Mims 

J.  A.  Griffin,  Jr.j  C.  P.  Waite 


Keys  to  this  extensive  market 
are  the  Son  Antonio  Express 
and  the  San  Antonio  Evening 
News,  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  that  reach  and 
influence  metropolitan  Son  An* 
tonio  and  its  trade  area.  Your 
product  advertised  in  the  Son 
Antonio  Express  and  the  Son 
Antonio  Evening  News  goins 
reader  attention  and 
reader  acceptance  in  Son  i 
Antonio  and  South* 
west  Texas. 


Pre-Eoster  department  store 
soles  in  San  Antonio  .  .  . 

always  an  important  index  to 
business  conditions  and  maricet 
possibilities  .  .  .  were  up  60% 
the  first  week  in  April  over  the 
same  period  a  year  ogol  Not 
only  that  but  San  Antonio  sales 
led  among  all  Texas  cities, 
being  first  on  flie  list  of  per- 
X>HN  lUOD  CO.  centage  increases. 

XffpresMtativts 


J^tltOtlt0(fX)ntfi5-  SAN  ANTONIO  EVENING  NEWS 


BEHIND  RUSSIA'S  IRON  CUR¬ 
TAIN — The  story  of  Stalin's  vice¬ 
roys  in  Finland  and  the  Balkans, 
by  NEA  special  correspondent 
Joachim  Joesten. 


stve 

NEVrS  DISPATCHES 

NEA  dispatches  are  hitting  the  front  pages 
more  than  ever  these  days— because  they're. 
NEWS  and  because  they're  EXCLUSIVE,  Here 
are  some  of  the  top  NEA  "Exclusives"  of  re¬ 
cent  weeks: 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  TAIWAN— 

An  inside  look  at  bewildered  For¬ 

mosa,  by  NEA's  Harlow  Church, 

first  photo-reporter  to  get  a  true 

picture  of  the  island  since  1936. 

"WHAT'S  BEHIND  THE  HOUS¬ 
ING  SHORTAGE" — Four  searching 
dispatches  by  S.  Burton  Heath, 
telling  what  government,  business 
ond  the  American  family  are  doing 
about  this  most  urgent  problem. 


THE  STORY  OF  RADAR— David 
Dietz'  dramatic,  educational  series 
on  "Adventures  in  Space,"  with 
vivid  illustrations  of  the  fantastic 
future. 


All  these  EXCLUSIVE  news  dispatches,  bockground 
stories  and  speciol  illustrated  feadures  come  to 
client  newspapers  as  a  part  of  the  NEA  Full  Service— 
along  with  newspictures,  maps,  by-line  columns,  comic 
strips,  sports  stories,  women's  articles,  ond  every  other 
feature  needed  by  the  complete  daily  newspaper. 


1200  West  Third  St.  NEA  SERVICE,  Inc 


Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


"INSIDE  RUSSIA'S  GERMANY"— 
A  powerful  series  on  life  in  the 
Soviet-occupied  zone,  by  NEA's 
Rosette  Hargrove  and  photogra¬ 
pher  Emil  Reynolds. 


INSIDE  THE  NAZI  SPY  NEST— 
The  sensational  series  revealing 
how  a  German  espionage  ring  in 
Sweden  obtained  top  Allied  war 
secrets. 
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ANPA  Plans  Big 
Mechanical 
Research  Work 


Ponnsylvcmia  Aduan  ****"  superintendent  of  the  Sut- 
e  «  tT  j  ochool  for  nearly  25  yean 

aunday  Scnooi  Leader  He  also  u  an  active  churcl^ 
Caruslx,  Pa.  —  William  C.  and  has  surrounding  him  on  hii 
Lebo,  editor  and  publisher  of  staff  of  Sunday  school  worketi. 
the  Perry  County  Times,  New  three  other  newspapermen,  Wil- 
Bloomfield,  was  the  Rally  Day  bert  Stremmel.  advertising  sai^ 
speaker  at  the  First  Church  of  man  of  the  Sentinel;  Harry  q 
God  Sunday  school  here  recent*  Schreffler,  compositor;  and  Ben- 
ly.  He  was  introduced  by  Lester  Jamin  Hess,  compositor.  Amooi 
L.  Day,  advertising  manager  of  the  pupils  are  several  Sentinel 
the  Carlisle  Sentinel  who  has  carrier  boys. 


SL  PeniL  Minn. — A  promotion 
compoign  by  tho  St.  Paul  Dia- 
patch-Pionoor  Press  to  ob- 
aoimco  th#  coming  of  Parado 
magasino  included  circulors. 
newsdealer  cards,  advertise¬ 
ments  and  5.000  colored  bal¬ 
loons. 

Representotives  of  the  news¬ 
papers  passed  out  the  bal¬ 
loons,  which  bore  a  card  say¬ 
ing  “Parade  Is  Coming  .  .  . 
See  the  Sunday  Pioneer  Press," 
to  youngsters  in  many  towns. 


A  large  research  program 
seeking  improvements  in  the 
mechanics  of  producing  the 
daily  newspaper  will  be  under¬ 
taken  within  a  few  months  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Committee. 

The  report,  in  full,  follows: 

The  activities  of  the  Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  past  year  have  been  confined, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  subject  of  Research 
and  to  the  formulatins  of  plans  for  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  to  be  held  in  Pitts- 
b«ii^  August  fi-7,  1946. 

The  mechanics  of  this  year's  mechanical 
program  in  Pitt.sburgh  is  desimed  to  please 
exacutives  from  large  and  snuul  newspwers. 
The  program  will  be  made  up  of  speakers, 
^1  of  whom  are  recognized  as  specialists 
in  their  respective  fields  and,  the  three  day 
conference  in  Pittsburgh  should  be  of  in¬ 
valuable  assistance  to  all  mechanical  and 
business  oflice  executives  who  are  desirous 
of  learning  about  the  future  technological 
pextgress  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

On  the  matter  of  the  ANPA  Research 
program,  coasideraole  work  and  progress 
has  been  made  by  your  Mechanical  Com¬ 
mittee. 

During  the  put  yw,  your  Research 
Committee  bu  interviewed  a  number  of 
candidates  tor  the  position  of  Research 
Director.  The  field  of  candidates  hu  been 
somewhat  limited  and  at  this  writing  no 
director  hu  been  selected. 

U'ithin  the  next  few  months,  your  com¬ 
mittee  will  obtain  the  services  of  a  man, 
who  may  or  may  not  eventually  head  up 
the  Research  Program,  to  make  a  survey 
both  mthin  and  without  the  industry  to 
determine  the  possibilities  of  research  and 
report  his  findings  and  recommendations. 
This  survey  will  demoutrate  what  hu 
been  accomplished  in  past  years  by  any  and 
ail  newspapers  and  by  predecesaors,  and 
will  enaolc  us  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort 
and  save  time  when  our  Research  Program 
gets  fully  unoer  way. 

Much  of  this  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  filu  of  the  Patent  Office  in 
WasMngtoo,  from  technical  books,  trade 
publintions,  manufacturers  of  newmaper 
printing  machinu,  from  suppliers  of  ma¬ 
terials  that  go  into  ncwsps^ier  production, 
from  the  ANPA  Mechanii^  Bulletiu  is¬ 
sued  during  the  past  years  and  from  a  vast 
amount  of  material  a^ch  may  be  found  in 
tbe  files  of  Mr.  Wines,  Manager,  Mechan¬ 
ical  Department.  Some  of  the  new^per 
supplicn  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
ANPA  project  and  have  offered  the  use  of 
their  libraries,  patent  processes,  etc.,  to 
the  committee.  Their  cooperation  in  this 
plan,  your  committee  beheves  will  be  100%. 

This  we  believe  it  the  first  st^  to  ^ 
taken  before  a  sound  and  intelligent  job 
of  research  work  can  be  undertaken. 

It  it  the  consensu  of  your  committee 
tlwt  the  right  kind  of  Research  Program 
will  cost  money — considerable  money — 
and  Uiat  it  should  be  headed  by  a  man  well 
qualified  to  ootain  the  results  that  may  be 
expected  from  such  a  program.  Scientific 
research  is  not  a  short  undertaking — it  is  a 
long  range  objective,  and  the  investigation 
of  only  a  few  of  the  subjects  suggested  in 
answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  pub¬ 
lishers  a  few  months  ago,  may  take  many 
months  to  complete.  Newspaper  puulishers 
are  arell  aware  that  if  a  research  imject 
will  solve  only  one  or  taro  protlems  it  will 
be  well  worth  arhile. 

With  only  sufficient  money  to  provide 
for  the  ground  arork  of  a  proper  research 
program,  your  committee  urges  the  ANPA 
membership  to  prepare  now  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  funds  with  arhich  to  carry  the  Re¬ 
search  Program  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
If  this  cost  is  distributed  oaar  the  entire 
ANPA  membership,  it  will  not  be  a  financial 
burden  to  any  one  of  the  publishers  all  of 
whom  will  eventually  prwt  thereby. 

The  Mechanical  Committee  believes  that 
the  field  of  research  and  the  approach  to 
the  important  technical  phases  of  the  news¬ 
paper  pubRahi^  business  throt^h  the 
annoal  Mechanical  Conference  is  its  most 
important  contiibutioo  to  the  membership. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
WORTH  <5.  COUTNBY,  CJiairman 
John  L.  Blake  L.  J.  Grincr 

John  A.  Burke  M.  A.  Hagan 

A.  H.  Bums  Howard  J.  Lamade 

T.  A.  Coreotan  John  W.  Park 
Bdwia  H.  Bvers  C.  H.  Ruth 
J  .  J  .Shea 


Second  Class 
Mailing  Rate 
Seen  Target 


Second  class  mailing  rates  en¬ 
joyed  by  newspapers  may  be  at¬ 
tacked  this  year  in  Congress, 
according  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Postal  Committee  Report. 
The  report,  in  full,  follows: 

Perhaps  the  most  important  develop¬ 
ment  in  postal  matters  since  the  report  of 
the  committee  to  the  1945  annual  meeting 
is  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Esquire  Magazine  Case. 

Itiis  case  involved  the  right  of  the  Post¬ 
master  General  to  censor  the  contents  of 
publications  going  tnrough  the  mail  at 
second  class  rates.  The  Postnuster  General 
contended  that  he  did  have  such  right. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  on 
Peb.  4,  1946  decided  this  case  against  the 
Postmaster  General,  and  declared  t^t 
the  power  to  determine  whether  a  periodical 
contains  information  of  a  public  character, 
literature  or  art  does  not  include  the  further 
power  to  determine  whether  the  contents 
meet  some  standard  of  the  punlic  good  or 
welfare. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Postmaster 
General  has  been  deprived  of  his  power  to 
refuse  second  class  mailing  privileges  to 
publications  containing  obscene  material  or 
publications  designed  primarily  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes,  for  free  circulation,  or  for 
circulation  at  nominal  rates.  The  law  is 
specific  on  that  point. 

Second  Class  Ratss 

Up  to  now  no  bill  has  been  introdifced  in 
Congress  embodying  the  proposal  made  by 
Charles  A.  Heiss,  one  of  the  special  con¬ 
sultants  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 

A  full  report  on  Mr.  Heiss'  proposal  to 
make  all  classes  of  mail  self-sustaining  was 
contained  in  the  last  report  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  the  1945  annual  meeting. 

This  does  not  mean  that  no  such  bill  will 
be  introduced  because  in  the  face  of  de- 
cRning  revenues,  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  Cimgress  to  increase  the  pay  of  postal 
employes,  and  if  postage  rates  are  not  in¬ 
creased  such  an  increase  in  pay  will  mean 
further  declining  revenues. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  your  Committee 
in  this  report  to  go  into  the  matter  of  the 
fallacy  or  accuracy  of  diarges  made  against 
second  class  postage  and  whether  or  not 
they  arc  relat^  to  so  large  a  deficit.  Your 
Committee  believes,  however,  that  it  should 
draw  to  the  attention  of  publishers  the  fact 
that  the  postal  service  was  established  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  service  to  the  public.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  word  "subsidy”  continues  to 
linger  around  the  second  class  postage 
situation  in  spite  of  ar^ments  that  have 
been  submitted  from  time  to  time — and 
your  Committee  considers  them  well  found¬ 
ed  arguments — that  this  is  not  a  subsidy 
to  newspapm,  but  is  a  recognition  of  the 
publ^  service  which  newspapers  render, 
and  is  in  fact  a  means  of  disseminating  to 
the  puolic  news  to  which  it  is  entitled  and 
which  the  public  must  have  if  this  country 
is  to  continue  functioaing  as  a  democracy. 

Any  increase  in  rates  would,  of  necessity, 
be  reflected  in  the  prices  charged  the  pubUc 


When  four-year-old  Suean  has  a  party  it’s  “must” 
news— at  least  from  Susan’s  viewpoint.  And  no 
different  from  Susan’s  viewpoint  is  that  of  teen¬ 
age  hig  sister  or  of  mother  herself— their  parties 
are  news,  too.  It’s  just  human  nature  to  want  one’s 
activities  “written  up  in  the  paper”— and  it’s  a 
similarly  human  trait  to  like  to  read  about  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  others,  particularly  of  people  we  know. 


From  the  advertiser’s  viewpoint  this  all  adds  up 
to  the  POWER  OF  LOCAL  NEWS— the  power  of  local 
news  to  attract  and  interest  readers— an  interest 
easily  transferred  to  the  advertising  columns.  In 
no  other  medium  can  the  advertiser  find  so  much 
thorough  and  continual  reader  interest  awaiting 
him  as  in  the  LOCALNEWS  DAILY. 


SPECIAL  AGENCY 


NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO 
BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA 


bound  to  win:  Saddle 


Here  8  a  bet  yon  re 
your  8ale8  in  the  HI  !>pot  of  oHIo  to  a  8chedule  in  the  Di8patch  Sunday 
Magazine.  It  has  that  high'Steppin'  local  action  that  brings  cheers  from 
readers  an<l  makes  them  trot  off  to  “where  to  buy.” 

Who  cares  (mncli)  about  the  “horsey  set”  at  Monte  Carlo  or  Biarritz  as 
long  as  there  are  oHIo  cheers  for  the  sporty  story  of  localite  Virginia 
Penfield,  owner  of  “Cadet  Coniniamler,”  grand  champion  hackney  pony? 


rolofiraviire  (tr  mofiazinc  schctlulc  is  nnuplctc 
irilhoni  the  (lolumhus  Suiitlay  Disinttch  Mofiuzine. 


FEATURES  WINNERS  WITH  PEN  AND  PICS 


Hrad  Will»oii,  popular 
Ohio  Hriler,  ran  pick 
blue-ribbon  winners 
ainoiig  horses,  dogs  and 
people.  Willi  pholo  know- 
how  as  well  as  writing 
skill,  he's  a  natural  for  a 


local 


news- views  mag 


like  the  Sunday  Dispatch. 
Once  Ohio  correspondent 
for  Collier's  and  American 
Magazine,  Brad  sold  Ohio 
to  the  world.  Mow  he  is 
reselling  Ohio  to  Ohioans. 


Represented  Dlntionally  by  O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 
Mew  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


HOT  SPOT  IN  THE  HI-SPOT  IN  OHIO 
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Mechanical  Dept. 
Reviews  Activities 


THE  WORK  of  the  American 
Newspapers  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  mechanical  department 
has  until  lately  been  largely  re¬ 
lated  to  government  orders  as 
they  affected  newspaper  supplies. 
W.  E.  Wines,  department  mana¬ 
ger,  reports.  Many  of  those  or¬ 
ders  have  now  been  revoked  and 
others  modified  so  that  the  time 
demanded  by  them  has  been  re¬ 
duced,  but  not  yet  eliminated. 
The  complete  report  follows; 

Since  1941  up  to  a  few  months  ngo,  the 
major  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Mechanical 
Department  has  related  to  government 
orders  as  they  affected  newspaper  supplies. 
Many  government  orders  were  revoked 
following  the  end  of  the  fighting  and  others 
were  so  m^ified  that  they  were  of  no  con¬ 
cern  to  pu.ilishers.  Although  the  time  spent 
on  his  work  has  fieen  reduc^  it  has  not  fieen 
eliminated.  The  daily  reports  from  Wash¬ 
ington  are  .scanned  closely  to  make  sure  that 
nothing  of  importance  escapes  attention.  A 
few  orders  affecting  new^aper  supplies  are 
still  in  force — those  relating  to  lead,  tin  and 
antimony — and  there  is  always  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  a  new  onler  affecting  newspapers 
may  be  is.sued  stsch  as  the  order  on  construc¬ 
tion  which  after  being  revoked  late  in  194.1, 
was  reissued  ^farch  26,  1946. 

Purchasing  Agont  Handbook 
The  Purchs-sing  .Agent  Handbook  proved 
a  valuaole  service  and  was  the  subject  of 
commendation  by  those  who  used  it.  So 
far  as  we  know,  it  was  a  service  not  rendered 
by  any  other  trade  association. 

The  6rst  sheets  were  issued  April  30, 1943, 
and  the  service  was  continue  until  the 
Handlmok  became  obsolete  Nov.  26,  1946. 
Seventy-one  individual  sheets  were  issued 
covering  24  suojects.  Preparation  of  these 
sheets  required  much  time  to  insure  concise¬ 
ness  and  accuracy. 

In  addition  to  preparing  bulletin  items 
and  handbook  sheets,  the  department 
handled  inquiries  about  application  of  gov¬ 
ernment  orders  to  inoividual  cases,  and  as  a 
result  of  one  of  these  inquiries  was  able  to 
develop  a  helpful  supoly  program. 

In  diecking  complaints  from  some  mem¬ 
bers  because  of  inability  to  obtain  a  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  of  photoflash  lamps,  one 
naoufacturer  suggested  and  the  other  two 
flash  lamp  manufacturers  agreed  on  a  plan 
to  continue  the  supply  to  newspapers  at  a 
minimum  of  difficulty  to  all  concerned. 

ANPA  members  receiveo  a  questionnaire 
concerning  their  monthly  flash  lamp  require¬ 
ments  and  each  newspaper  replying  received 
withwt  further  action  the  monthly  supply 
required,  supplied  through  local  dealers  and 
without  application  to  WPB  for  a  prefer¬ 
ence  rating.  The  plan  worked  successfully 
and  since  its  inauguration  only  one  news¬ 
paper  has  complained  of  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  flash  tamps.  These  were  subsequently 
obtained  when  the  matter  was  drawn  to  the 
attention  of  the  Mechanical  Department. 

Machanical  Conforance 
No  Mechanical  Conference  was  held  in 
1946.  The  1944  Conference,  held  in  Cleve¬ 
land  in  June  1944,  was  attended  by  more 
than  600  representatives  of  member  papers 
sod  total  attendance  exceeded  700. 

The  1946  Cocference  will  be  held  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  August  6, 6  and  < .  Headquarters  will 
be  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  whi^  has 
excellent  convention  space,  the  entire  17th 
floor  being  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  the 
ANPA  hiu  reserved  the  entire  convention 
spftcc. 

Because  of  hotel  conditioos  in  Cleveland 
in  1944,  many  of  those  attending  had  difii- 
entty  in  obtaining  sleeping  quarters,  and 
but  for  the  assistance  of  the  Cheveland  Con- 
veatioo  and  Visitors  Bureau  manjr  srould 
have  been  obliged  to  return  home.  Steps 
have  been  taken  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  this 
situation  in  Pittsburgh. 

Allotments  have  been  obtained  from  six 
Pittsburgh  hotels  of  a  suflMcnt  number  of 
rooms  to  care  for  approximately  900  per¬ 
sons.  All  assignments  of  these  rooms  will 
be  made  through  the  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  Mtcls  refer  all  inquests  for 
reservatioos  to  the  Department. 

As  a  result  of  a  dreular  letter  sent  to 
members  Peb.  20,  more  than  half  the  rooms 
of  the  William  Penn  have  been  assigned, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  rooms  in  the 
other  hotels.  Members  who  expect  to  have 
rspresentatives  at  tte  Coofarance  should 
fersrard  their  requests  for  hotel  rooms  to  the 
Mcehanical  Department  as  early  as  possi¬ 


ble.  Rooms  are  still  available  in  all  six 
hotels,  but  requests  are  being  received  daily. 

The  program  has  not  been  completed  hut 
many  excellent  suggestions  have  l>een  offered 
and  are  receiving  consideration  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
we  shall  have  a  stimulating  and  valuable 
program.  Many  requests  have  l>een  re¬ 
ceived  for  a  machinery  exhibit,  and  it  is 
expected  that  one  will  be  arranged. 

A  feature  of  the  1944  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  was  a  16-mm.  film  on  paper  roll 
handling.  Contributions  to  the  film  were 
made  by  ten  or  twelve  members  at  the 
request  of  C.  H.  Ruth,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  member  of  the  Committee,  who  had 
the  matter  in  charge.  After  the  Conference 
the  film  was  edited  and  two  copies  were 
made  available  to  interested  members  for 
local  showing.  These  copies  may  still  be 
borrowed  by  any  member  who  wishes  to 
show  it  to  his  owm  staff.  There  is  approxi¬ 
mately  1600  feet  of  film  on  four  400-foot 
reels. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  members  by 
the  Research  Committee  and  a  summary  of 
answers  was  prepared  by  the  Mechanical 
Department  which  it  is  nelieved  fully  re¬ 
flects  the  thinking  of  the  membership.  I^e 
number  of  replies  received  indicates  active 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  membership. 

Utilizing  Sid*  Runs 
Newsprint  Bulletin  No.  110-1945,  Dec.  6 
carried  report  of  the  Task  Group  on  IT.  S. 
Production  containing  a  suggestion  that 
new.spapers  might  secure  some  additional 
tonnage  of  white  paper  by  altering  their  roll 
lengths  so  as  to  accommouate  the  paper 
mills,  thereby  reducing  the  loss  of  produc¬ 
tion  through  side  runs.  The  Mechanical 
Department  checked  with  several  mills. 
The  conclusion  drawn  from  data  obtained 
was  that  no  broad  application  of  the  Task 
Group's  suggestion  seemed  fea.<>ible  but  that, 
if  any  side-run  paper  was  to  be  utilized,  the 
problem  was  one  between  an  inoividual 
newspiqier  and  his  supplying  mill. 

The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  Tim», 
shortly  after  this,  advised  that  one  of  its 
supplying  mills  could  furnish  some  one- 
page-wide  rolls  out  of  side  runs  thus  adding 
to  availaole  tonnare.  The  mechanical  men 
of  the  Star  devised  a  method  whereby  two 
of  these  rolls  could  be  run  side  by  side,  on  a 
Cline  reel,  in  place  of  one  two-page-wide 
roll,  or  one  of  them  could  oe  run  alongside  a 
regular  half-roll  in  place  of  the  usual  three- 
quarter  roll.  See  Newsprint  Bulletin  No. 
16-1946,  Peb.  20. 

Further  investigation  developeo  the  fact 
that  other  newspapers  have  worked  out 
methods  of  running  two  rolls  side  by  side  in 
the  same  position.  Although  this  had  been 
done  to  run  two  half-rolls  side  by  side — 
say  a  white  and  a  pink — two  one-page-wide 
rolls  could  be  run  side  by  side  by  the  same 
method.  Details  of  the  operation  depend 
upon  the  type  of  press  equipment  availaole. 
Your  manager  will  welcome  correspondenre 
from  any  publisher  who  wishes  to  equip  his 
press  to  do  this. 

Twenty-three  Mechanical  Bulletins  have 
been  issued  since  the  1944  convention. 
Bight  covered  the  report  of  the  1944 
Mechanical  Coniereuce.  One  was  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  survey  of  page  makeup  and  paper 
roll  wridths  which  includes  returns  from  620 
newspapers.  Ctee  was  an  index  to  the  bulle¬ 
tins  issued  for  the  six  years  1939  to  1944 
inclusive,  and  three  covered  miscellaneous 
subjects.  One,  No.  317,  is  the  result  of  a 
non-technical  questionnaire  on  color  print¬ 
ing  based  on  327  replies. 

Nawaprint  Waste 

Quarterly  reports  on  newrsprint  waste 
continue.  Bvery  publisher  should  sec  that 
this  item  of  expense  it  kept  at  a  minimum. 
Vigilance  should  not  be  relaxed  because 
sraste  percentages  have  been  reduced  to  a 
satisfactory  figure,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  rising.  A  conservative  estimate  made 
before  the  war  showed  that  newspapers 
which  regularly  report  waste  figures  are 
saving  well  over  tl,000,(XX)  a  year  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  cost  of  sraste  when  the  cam¬ 
pon  started  in  1927.  The  Mechanical 
Department  srill  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
member  who  thinks  hit  present  sraste 
figures  too  high. 

In  spite  of  rumors  and  pr^ctions  about 
post-war  developmcsits  in  printing,  there  is 
srery  little  to  report.  The  steam-set  ink, 
report  on  which  has  been  carried  in  a 
Mechanical  Bulletin,  is  a  promising  devel¬ 
opment  but  is  still  in  the  expenmental 
stage.  If  it  should  prove  successful  and  can 
be  supplied  at  a  price  srhich  publishers  can 
afford  to  pajr,  it  bids  fair  to  reduce  greatly 
or  even  eliminate  trouble  srith  first -impres- 
ikm  printing.  Another  new  ink  was  brought 
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Ads  Draw  Queries 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Ninety-thou- 
•and  inquiries  have  resulted 
from  ads  in  New  York  State's 
doily  newspapers  explaining 
the  state's  program  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  small  business  men. 
Dr.  Mortin  P.  Catherwood. 
commissioner  of  the  State 
Dept,  of  Commerce,  declares. 


to  our  attention  not  lonj^  a^,  a  small  quan« 
tity  of  which  was  made  by  a  concern  liot  in 
the  ink  business.  This  is  an  ink,  claimed  to 
clry  very  fa.st— between  the  first  and  second 
impression  pnntinf^s,  .Arrangements  were 
made  for  a  trial  in  a  newspaper  pressroom. 
Although  the  trial  was  not  satisfactory,  the 
company  believes  the  formula  can  ^  tnodi* 
fied  and  a  satisfactory  newspaper  ink  can  be 
made.  Additional  tests  can  be  made  in  the 
newspaper  pressroom  as  they  seem  war¬ 
ranted. 

An  inserting  and  stuffing  machine  has 
been  installed  in  one  plant,  and  although  it 
looks  promising,  there  are  still  details  to  be 
worked  out  before  the  performance  is 
entMy  satisfactory.  Those  behind  the 
prmect  are  confident  of  ultimate  success. 

The  number  of  inquiries  to  the  Mechani- 
^1  Department  has  increased  considerably 
sio<%  the  end  of  the  war.  These  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  and  there  are  very  few 
duplications.  Every  effort  is  made  to  find 
satisfactory  answers  to  these  inquiries,  in 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Members  are  urged  to  make 
more  use  of  this  service. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  E.  WINES,  Manager 


Membership 
In  ANPA  Now 
Totals  756 


Membership  of  the  Americu 
Newspaper  Publishers  AssocU- 
tion  has  reached  a  total  of  7S( 
daily  newspapers,  according  to 
the  ANPA  Membership  report 
Additions  and  resignations  dur 
ing  the  last  year  brought  a  net 
increase  of  16. 

Names  of  new,  resigned  and 
dropped  members  follow: 

NEW  MEMBERS 

Dothan  (AU.)  Eaglt,  Ft.  Collins  (Gilo.) 
Coloradoan,  Nonealk  (Conn.)  South  Sm. 
walk  Sentintl,  Stamford  (Com.)  Advociti 
Miami  Brack  (Fla.)  Star,  Paris  (ill.)  Btran^ 
News,  IVarsaw  (ind.)  Union  and  Tinm 
Ft.  Dodge  (.owa)  Messenger  6r*  Ckronids, 
Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Kansan,  Salina  Or.. )' 
Journal,  Alpena  (Mich.)  News,  .{fsridiu 
(Miss.)  Star,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times,  Ku- 
napolis  (N.  C.)  Independent,  Bismertk 
(N.  D.)  Tribune,  Fostoria  (O.)  Retien. 
Times,  Aliquippa  (Pa.)  Times,  AsUeni 
(Pa.)  News,  Tamaqua  (Pa.)  Courier,  Su 
Juan  (P.  R.)  El  Imparcial,  Laredo  (Tex) 
Times,  Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram,  DantilU 
(Va.)  Bee  and  Register,  Petersburg  (Vx) 
Progress-Index. 

RESIGNATIONS 

Richmond  (Calif.)  Independent,  Tulerr 
(Calif.)  Times  and  Advance- Register,  Elist- 
beth  City  (N.  C.)  .Advance,  Clearfidd  (^) 
Progress,  Burlington  (Vt.)  News,  ll'elk 
IValla  (Wash.)  Union- Bulletin. 

DROPPED 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  and  Sens. 


EVERY  WALK  OF  UFE 

Is  in  Step  with  science 

News  of  every  major  science  afTects  the  daily  life 
of  each  of  us.  Advances  held  for  “future  refer¬ 
ence”  during  the  war  are  now  either  on  commercial 
markets  or  in  production. 

New  developments  in  commercial  Iransportation— in  airplanes, 
automobiles  and  trains  amaze  whether  our  wanderings  lead  us 
half-way  around  this  shrinking  globe  of  ours,  or  to  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  city.  Homes  filled  with  conveniences  only  dreamed  of  in 
past  eras,  farm  equipment  which  doubles  and  trebles  in  “man¬ 
power”  of  former  years — oflBce  equipment  which  operates  with 
smoothness  and  accuracy  ...  all  these  are  feats  of  research  and 
industrial  scientists.  Medicine,  surgery,  health  and  nutrition 
have  forged  so  far  ahead  in  the  past  few  years  that  our  citizens 
should  be  the  healthiest  in  the  world! 

Gisoe  your  aubteribers  the  netet  in  science  reieated  by  Science 
Service.  As  accurate  at  it  it  inforsnative,  our  newt  coveroRe 
will  prove  of  definite  interest  to  your  youthful  at  well  at 
adult  readers. 


NEWS  REPORT 

Dsy-by-dxy  coverage  of  seientifle 
news.  Contains  copy  on  golden- 
rod  paper  bearing  fntnre  date¬ 
lines.  Stories  run  on  white  paper 
are  for  release  when  received. 


SCIENCE  PAGE 

Strikingly  illnstrated  news  psge. 
Released  completely  matted,  with 
mats  of  illnstratiens  and  with 
photoprints  of  hali-tone  pietwes. 


FEATURE  LEADERS 


YOUR  HEAL'TH:  HERE'S 
HOW! 

Tri-weekly  eolnmn  on  medicine, 
health  and  nutrition  by  Jana 
Stafford. 

MAP  OF  THE  STARS 

Monthly  article  the  poeition  af 
Iters  end  constellatlone.  By 
Jamei  Rtokley. 


SaENCE  SHORTS 

Filler  service  containing  49- 
sentence  -  paragraphs.  May  he 
need  es  short  editorial  featore— 
daily. 

ISNT  IT  ODD 

Weehly.  Short  article  atreailng 
tha  nnnenal  in  flora  and  fanna. 
By  Dr.  Franh  Thone. 


Releases,  mats  and  proofs  sent  upon  request.  See  Watson 
Davis,  Director  of  lienee  Service,  or  Hallie  Jenkins,  Sales 
Manager,  at  the  ANPA  mectinc — or  write  direct  tot 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Streets,  N.  W.  Wadtington  6,  D.  C 


IDITOR  A  PUBLI  SHIR  far  April  27,  1944 


Four  years  of  war  wrought  many  changes  in  the 
petroleum  industry.  New  products  were  developed 
and  new  merchandising  programs  were  being  consid¬ 
ered.  Inevitably  the  question  arose  among  the  oil  com¬ 
panies:  What,  exactly,  do  our  customers  expect  from 
the  postwar  servicti  station.^ 

I 

A  sales  executive  in  a  leading  company  discussed  the 
problem  with  the  Hearst  Advertising 
Service  man.  How  could  they  sample  the 
thinking  of  millions  of  motorists  from 
coast  to  coast?  The  whole  industry,  and 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute  itself, 
were  looking  for  an  answer. 

With  newspapers  in  10  great  markets, 
located  from  coast  to  coast,  at  its  beck 
and  call,  H*A'S  went  to  work.  Swiftly  it 
got  ready  to  put  in  motion  the  news- 
paperman’s  machinery  for  tapping  the 
minds  of  millions. 

A  committee  representing  many  major  oil 
companies  conferred  with  A.P.I.  officials 
and  H'A'S  representatives.  Together  they 
evolved  a  questionnaire  the  answers  to 


which  would  throw  the  bright  light  of  day  on  a  con¬ 
fused  situation. 

As  a  preliminary  test,  H-A-S  newspapers  in  an  east  and 
west  coast  city  sent  out  4,000  and  5,000  questionnaires 
respectively.  Thousands  of  motorists  responded.  Right 
royally  they  knew  what  they  wanted. 

The  assembled  information  from  both  coasts  was  pre- 
sented  to  the  A.P.I.  at  a  convention  in 
Chicago.  As  a  result  similar  studies  were 
launched  in  the  eight  other  H'A’S  cities 
extending  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other. 


CALL  THE  H-A-S  MAN 


Just  dnp  us  a  uttt 
sayiuf,  "I’m  iultr- 
esttd  in  your  maritt 
information  on  (name 
yourlypeofproJuctt.’’  H'A'S  is  proud  to  Cooperate  with  the 
A.P.I.  in  rendering  this  service  to  another 
^  k  great  American  industry.  It  shows  better 

|il^|||Aa^  Sin  than  anything  else  could,  the  scope  of 
f.  service  that  newspapermen  can  offer 

■y  saleswise  to  farsighted  executives  in  to- 
\  day’s  changing  markets.  Whether  your 
/  problem  be  nation'wide,  or  confined  to 

r  one  of  the  great  markets  listed  below, 

A  H'A'S  stands  ready  to  help.  Call  in  the 
'v  H'A'S  man  now. 


Hearst  Advertising  Service 


HERBERT  W.  BEYEA,  Manager 

959 — 8th  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.— Offices  in  principal  cities 
Representing: 

New  York  Journal-American  •  Pittsburgh  Sun'Tele^raph  •  Chicago  Herald-American 
Baltimore  News-Pott-Amerioan  •  Boston  Record-American-Advertiscr  •  Detroit  Times  •  Albany  Times-Union 
San  Francisco  Examiner  •  Los  Angeles  Examiner  a  Seattle  Posl-lntelligencer 
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OKLAHOMA  CITY  TlMK 


Veteran 

Attack 


CO<*OIM«I 


CLASSIFin) 


WAA  Plans  Expansion 
Of  Classified  Copy 


By  Falix  S.  TowU 

PLANS  are  being  considered  in 

the  New  York  and  Phfladel* 
phia  regional  offices  of  the  War 
Assets  Administration  for  the 
continued  and  augmented  use  of 
newspaper  classified  advertising, 
In  conjunction  with  the  sale  of 
surplus  properties.  These  pro¬ 
pose  advertising  schedules  will 
be  in  addition  to  existing  dis* 
play  campaigns.  In  New  York, 
an  anticipated  test  campaign 
will  be  conducted. 

The  Philadelphia  campaign 
will  be  launched,  in  its  initial 
phase,  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
schedule.  The  second  phase  of 
the  campaign  will  combine  clas¬ 
sified  and  display. 

Previously,  newspaper  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  sale  of  surplus 
automotive  parts«  resulting  in 
the  sale  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
these  surplus  properties.  Ma¬ 
chine  tools  and  industrial  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  offered  in  the 
forthcoming  campaign. 

The  classified  angle  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  will  not  be  a  government 
paid  project.  The  costs  will  be 
defrayed  by  the  individual  au¬ 
thorized  WAA  dealers.  Solicita¬ 
tion  by  the  newspapers  and  co¬ 
operation  by  the  regional  office 
have  been  responsible  for  this 
newest  advertising  schedule. 

How  Copy  Will  Run 

The  Philadelphia  operation  is 
locaL  Advertised  properties  are 
located  within  the  area  and  au¬ 
thorized  dealers  will  offer  the 
properties,  via  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  to  local  individuals  and 
firms.  Newspapers  will  be  af¬ 
forded  the  names  and  addresses 
of  WAA  dealers  and  the  regional 
office  will  recommend  and  ap¬ 
prove  the  solicitation  of  both 
classified  and  display  copy. 

In  Philadelphia,  it  has  been 
recommended  that  dealers  unite 
in  the  use  of  cooperative  copy, 
for  pubiication  in  Philadelphia 
newspapers.  Tentatively,  the 
copy  will  occupy  a  quarter  page, 
sch^uled  for  publication  twice 
a  week  for  13  weeks. 

A  4-column  head,  approxi¬ 
mately  21  lines  in  depth,  adver¬ 
tises  the  fact  that  the  90-odd 
dealers  are  authorized  and  fully 
qualified  to  act  as  agents  for 
the  WAA.  A  uniform  space  is 
alloted  to  each  dealer,  wiUt  copy 
restricted  to  his  name,  address 
and  telephone  number. 

Alphabetical  sequence  of  the 
dealer  listings  determines  posi¬ 
tion,  with  the  listings  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  rotation  each  publication, 
thereby  guarantying  “pre¬ 
ferred  position"  to  all  dealers 
in  various  insertions.  Centrally 
located  in  the  dealer  listing,  a 
2-cotunui  "box”  advertises  sev¬ 
eral  machine  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment,  including  descriptive  copy 
and  the  price.  This  copy  is 


changed  with  each  publication 
of  the  advertisement. 

Although  the  advertisement  is 
classified-display  in  makeup,  all 
tyy  faces  used  are  light  face. 
The  typographical  makeup  is  not 
mandatory  by  the  WAA  i^onal 
office,  but  rather  a  decision  of 
the  newspaper  seeking  the  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  cost  to  each  deaier  for 
the  cooperative  ad  includes  a 
prorated  cost  of  the  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  heading  and  box. 
The  copy  is  to  be  sold  on  a  26- 
insertion  basis. 

The  second  phase  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  campaign  will  be  a  rec¬ 
ommended  follow-up.  Newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  requested  to  solicit 
advertising,  either  classified  or 
display,  by  these  dealers  where¬ 


in  they  will  use  individual  ads, 
offering  the  particular  proper¬ 
ties  most  likely  to  be  sold  to 
their  clients  or  in  their  specific 
territory. 

Both  phases  of  the  campaign 
will  be  supported  by  government 
paid  display  campaigns,  pub¬ 
lished  r.o.p.  in  local  newspapers 
throughout  the  Philadelphia 
area. 

The  sale  of  these  and  other 
surplus  properties  is  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Capital 
Equipment  and  Producers  Goods 
Divisions  of  the  regional  offices 
of  the  WAA,  throughout  the 
U.  S.  Although  each  regional 
plan  for  the  advertising  of  these 
properties  are  individual,  the 
appointment  of  authorized  deal¬ 
ers  is  national  in  pattern.  Hence, 
the  possibility  of  inclusion  on 
local  advertising  schedules  rests 
with  the  cooperation  between 
newspapers  and  the  regional  of¬ 
fices  of  the  WAA. 

It  is  expected  that  a  similar 
method  will  be  employed  by  the 
Consumers  Goods  Divisions  of 
the  regional  offices,  in  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  consumer  goods  sur¬ 
pluses. 


Gfill  Appointad 

Harold  L.  GiH,  formerly  aia 
Meyer-Botb  Company  and  lagn 
recently  in  the  Amy,  ^ 
Joined  National  Adverldnig 
search  Bureau  as  eastwn  nin 
representative. 

■ 

ICMA  Issues  Coll 
On  Scholarship 

Tulsa,  Okla. — Graduate  ite 
dents  in  Class  A  schools  of  ]o«. 
nalism  seeking  to  qualify  igr 
the  $750  scholarship  in  the  AiU 
of  circulation  management  tad 
research,  should  write  to  L  W 
McFetridge,  Tulsa  World-Tri^ 
une,  secretary  of  the  Intui¬ 
tional  Circulation  Manageri 
Assn. 

The  ICMA  is  offering  the 
scholarship  as  a  part  of  its  edu¬ 
cational  program.  The  scholar¬ 
ship  is  open  to  students  receiv¬ 
ing  their  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree  in 
journalism  this  spring  and  to 
returning  GI’s  who  qualify.  The 
scholarship  award  will  be 
at  the  ICMA  convention  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  June  17-20.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  the  scholarship  mint 
be  filed  on  or  before  June  1, 
with  Secretary  McFetridge. 


FA  R 


HEARING  .  .  .  . 


6,000  letters  a  year  is  prcx>f  that  readers  feel  they  can  obtain  a  fair  hearing  through 
the  Times  Friday  Forum  page.  2,000  entries  annually  in  the  Forum-sponsored 
snapshot  contest  is  further  indicative  of  its  popularity.  Written  voluntarily  by  read¬ 
ers  and  uncensored  by  editors,  this  full  page  feature  has  become  a  true  voice  of 
the  people . . .  another  reason  why  Oklahomans  prefer  the  Oklahoman  and  Times. 
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growing  with  parade 

Akr*ii  Bmcor  jAwrital 

Now  Bodfaid 

■ridf«p«rt  Sunday  Pott 

CKka(a  Sun 

* 

Dmvot 

Rocky  Mountain  Nowt 

Nowark  Star  Udf  r 

Pfiilpdolplila  Rocord 

Portland  (Mo.) 

Every  Sunday  millions  of  men,  women  and  teen-agers  give 

parade  a  welcome  that  adds  up  to  leadership  in  readership. 

Dotroit  Froo  Prott 

El  Pato  Timot 

Erio  Ditpatch-HofoM 

Fort  Wayno 

Journal  Oaiotto 

Indiona^alb  Star 

Jocktaavllo 

Hofida  Tlmot-Union 

St.  Paul 

Sunday  Pionoor  Proct 

Syrocuto 

Horald-Aniorkaa 

Tolodo  Tiowt 

Wgiliinpten  Port 

WWiita  lofU 

Younyttown  Vindicator 

Yes,  check  after  check  shows  cover-to-cover  readership 

unmatched  by  any  other  publication.  It's  also  a  fact 

that  when  papers  add  parade  they  add  friends. 

Isn't  that  what  you  want? 

parade — 405  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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Summer  Book  Copy 
Should  Begin  Now 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

ONE  classi&cation  of  retail  ad* 

vertising  that  needs  a  good 
“working  over”  at  this  time  is 
the  book  department  in  your 
local  drug,  department  or  regu¬ 
lar  book  store.  Total  book  sales 
the  past  four  years  have  topped 
any  previous  decade  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country. 

Never  have  so  many  people 
been  interested  in  books;  yet,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ob¬ 
serve,  newspaper  linage  for  this 
classification  is  still  in  the 
"horse  and  buggy”  stage.  Why? 
Here  are  a  few  reasons. 

Our  friends  in  the  psychology 
laboratories  tell  us  that  sales¬ 
men,  as  a  class,  spend  most  of 
their  reading  hours  with  sports 
pages,  fiction  magazines  and 
comics.  Very  few  local  news¬ 
paper  salesmen  we  know  seem 
to  have  the  time  to  dig  into 
good  biographies,  big  novels, 
travel  books,  scientific  publica¬ 
tions  or  books  of  poetry.  Not 
knowing  much  about  these  high- 
profit  class  publications,  the  ads 
they  prepare  are  confined  to  the 
popular  best  sellers  that  usually 
move  by  themselves. 

New  Group  oi  Prospects 

In  laying  out  a  campaign  for 
the  sale  of  the  little  known 
books,  the  first  question  that 
arises  is  this:  "Who,  if  anyone, 
will  buy  ^e  unusual  book? 
What  age  group  has  the  greatest 
number  of  prospects?  Should 
the  ads  be  aimed  at  women  or 
men?” 

A  few  years  ago  an  insurance 
company  released  a  story  about 
our  aging  population.  Immigra¬ 
tion  is  now  at  a  standstill  in  this 
country.  In  1910,  our  birth  rate 
was  27  (per  thousand  persons). 
In  1940  it  had  dropped  to  17.6 
per  thousand.  Once  the  average 
age  of  all  people  in  this  coimtry 
was  16  years.  Today  the  aver¬ 
age  age  is  29  years.  These  fig¬ 
ures  are  even  more  significant. 

By  1980,  this  country  will  have 
over  22  million  people  over  65 
years  of  age.  The  percentage  of 
people  in  this  age  group  in¬ 
creased  35%  from  1930  to  1940. 
We,  as  a  nation,  are  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  a  static  population 
level,  and  the  number  of  older 
prople  will  increase  every  year, 
tliose  in  your  market  who  are 
now  past  65,  who  have  Social 
Security,  modest  savings,  or  in¬ 
surance  annuities,  are  top  pros¬ 
pects  for  imusual  books,  expen- 
sive  books  that  become  perma¬ 
nent,  proud  possessions  of  these 
older  people. 

Before  submitting  your  copy 
ideas  and  suggestions  to  the 
prospects  you  select  for  this 
somewhat  different  type  of  book 
store  campaign,  check  all  the 
stores  in  your  market  on  two 
counts.  Fint,  has  the  store  In¬ 
telligent  sales  persons  over  SO 
years  of  age — men  or  women. 
They  know  the  value  of  older 


customers.  Second,  be  sure  that 
the  store  has  a  fair  assortment 
of  unusual  books  by  good  au¬ 
thors  in  the  fields  of  poetry, 
travel,  biography,  historical  nov¬ 
els,  history  and  scientific  books. 

The  next  step  in  putting  your 
campaign  ideas  down  in  black 
and  white  is  to  visit  your  local 
library  and  obtain  from  any 
memlMr  of  the  staff  who  handles 
incoming  and  outgoing  books,  a 
list  of  about  10  titles  in  each  of 
the  above  classifications.  These 
people  know  the  best  authors, 
the  books  that  are  taken  out 
most  frequently  and  the  cost  of 
the  books. 

Next,  lay  out  about  20  head¬ 
lines,  five  each  on  these  four 
themes:  “Times  flies  when  you 
have  a  good  book.”  “You’ve  al¬ 
ways  wanted  a  library  of  your 
own:  now  have  one.”  “Buy  a 
good  new  book  at  least  once  a 
month.”  “A  store  where  you 
can  loaf  and  browse  without 
anyone  trying  to  sell  you  any¬ 
thing.” 

These  four  themes,  (A)  Time 
flies.  (B)  Own  your  own  library, 

(C)  Buy  a  book  a  month,  and 

(D)  A  place  to  loaf,  are  all  of 
interest  to  older  people.  All  of 
these  themes  have  been  success¬ 
fully  used  by  many  wise  book 
store  owners  and  their  sales¬ 
men. 

Five  or  six  inches  single  col¬ 
umn  are  all  the  space  needed 
for  this  three  -  times  -  a  -  week 
schedule.  A  good  headline,  plus 
about  60  words  of  copy,  at  least 
four  book  titles,  and  cost  of  each 
book  will  give  your  prospect  a 
new  source  of  revenue  that  will 
show  a  higher  net  profit  than 
any  other  classification  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  his  store. 

As  the  days  grow  longer,  older 
book  readers  have  more  hours 
to  enjoy  their  favorite  books. 
These  prospects  play  less  golf, 
do  less  physical  work,  and  loaf 
more  than  their  children  or 
grandchildren.  They  like  to  sit, 
read  and  meditate.  We  mention 


OPENING  FOR 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

TMs  is  SB  eaedlcBt  oaportunHy  for 
a  roaag  advsrtisiiig  wlssmaa  t*  work 
oa  s  lars*  sastsn  ■strnnilitin  nsws- 


He  Mst  haow  the  tsihaiiiiiM  of  sell- 
lag  spaas,  aad  bdieae  ia  the  effse- 
Hvsasss  of  laeal  aewapaper  advertis- 
tec. 

If  poa  thiak  yaa  can  gaatify  for  tUs 


.  .  .  saad  yaar  gaalMifsHsas  sad 
Pketegrsafc  Sa  Baa  417*.  l^noa  k 
PvHJSaaa. 


these  facts  because  many  book 
stores  don’t  understand  the 
value  of  summer  advertising  of 
books  to  oldsters.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  very  few  book  store 
merchants  have  ever  taken  the 
time  to  analyze  this  unusual 
market.  Now  is  the  time  to  sell 
this  campaign.  Once  started,  it 
will  run  year  after  year  and,  if 
the  store  gives  even  fair  ser¬ 
vice,  it  will  have  more  prospects 
every  year,  because  of  the  sta¬ 
tistics  listed  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article. 

Don’t  overlook  the  young  mar¬ 
ket.  Run  at  least  one  ad  every 
week  under  a  short  heading 
something  like  this:  “All  the 
n«w  books  when  you  want 
them.”  ’This  is  a  quiet  dig  at 
the  rental  department  now 
found  in  most  book  stores.  We 
have  waited  6  weeks  for  a  popu¬ 
lar  title;  then,  slightly  irritated 
by  the  rental  library  clerk,  have 
gone  to  another  store  and  bought 
a  co^.  List  the  popular  sellers, 
titles  and  prices. 

(No.  184  in  a  series) 


Caliiornions  Set  Up 
Newspaperboy  Group 

Fresno,  C  a  1  i  f  .—Representa¬ 
tives  of  30  California  newspa¬ 
pers  met  here  recently  to  (»- 
ganize  a  “California  New8papa^ 
boy  Committee”  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  California  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn,  and  wlfii 
the  approval  of  the  Califor^ 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn. 

One  member  was  appointed  to 
the  committee  from  each  of  the 
three  sectional  CCMA  groups  in 
attendance  —  Ross  Winchester 
San  Francisco  Call  -  Bulletin- 
Olln  Rehm,  Fresno  Bee;  and 'Ted 
Aust,  Los  Angeles  Evening  Htr- 
aid  &  Express — also,  Ray  Maa 
Los  Angeles  Times,  chairman  3 
the  CNPA  committee  for  newr 
paperboys;  Henry  Yehling,  treas¬ 
urer  of  CCMA,  and  CUqrton 
Beaver,  Long  Beach  Press-Tele¬ 
gram,  who  will  act  as  co-ordina¬ 
tor. 

After  two  days  of  discussion, 
the  committee  arranged  to  meet 
in  San  Francisco,  May  15. 


^••ERE'SONLy 
ONE  WAY  TO  REACH 

SOUTH  BEND.IND. 


SOUTH  BEND  (»TY  ZONE 

SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 

ALL  5  CHICAGO  papers  combined 

SOUTH  BEND  MARKET 

SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 

ALL  5  CHICAGO  papers  combined 


FAMIty  COVERAGE 
116.8% 
24.8% 


That’s  the  South  Bend  story!  A  great 
market — 372,0(X)  people  with  $545,- 
0(X),000.00  effective  buying  income— 
and  The  Tribune  saturates  the  market 
with  the  greatest  evening  circulation 
of  any  newspaper  in  any  American 
city  of  up-to-ll(),0{)0  people. 
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NEWSPAPEffS  GET  IMMEDIATE  ACTION! 

STORY,  BROOKS  A  FINIEY,  INC.  •  NATIONAl  REPRESENTATIVU 
IDITOR  A  PUBLISHIR  fM-  April  27.  194A 


Ever  Try  to  “Sell”  a  Prospect 
on  His  Way  to  a  FIRE? 


Rushed  readers  are  equally  poor  prospects  for  salesmanship  in  print— for  no  newspaper 
advertisement  can  influence  people  who  skip  past  it. 

But  advertising  in  The  Chicago  TIMES  is  like  having  an  evening  appointment  to  discuss  your 
product  in  the  homes  of  more  than  a  million  potential  customers.  Here's  proof: 

TIMES  home-delivery  readers  spend  50  minutes  daily  reading  The  TIMES* 
TIMES  newsstand  customers  spend  44  minutes  daily  reading  The  TIMES* 

These  thorough,  cover-to-cover  readers  are  95  per  cent  concentrated  in  Chicago  and  suburbs, 
close  to  your  Chicago  retail  outlets.  ^ 

You  can  reach  this  interested  evening  audience  through  the  home-going  Chicago  TIMES  at 
one  of  the  nation's  lowest  rates  for  evening  newspapers. 


To  SELL  them  in  Chicago  TELL  them  in 


*M«diaR  figHres  derived  fren  five  iedepeedeet  readership  ter* 
veyt  ceedected  by  Norfhwestern  University. 


IDITOR  a  PUBLISHIRfer  April  27,  1t4« 
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EMPLOYE  RELATIONS 


Need  Uniform  Training 
Period  for  Reporters 


By  E.  F.  Burpee 

Empleymant  Relations  Counso! 


ACCORDING  to  salary  progres¬ 
sion  schedules  of  union  con¬ 
tacts,  it  takes  longer  for  an 
individual  to  become  a  seasoned 
reporter  on  a  small  newspaper 
than  on  a  large  one.  At  the 
same  time  it  takes  longer  to 
train  a  reporter  on  the  west 
coast  than  it  does  on  the  eastern 
seaboard. 

These  and  other  facts  are  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  survey  of  1 8  current 
union  agreements  covering  edi¬ 
torial  department  workers. 

The  contracts  provide  mini¬ 
mum  hiring  rates  for  each  of  the 
job  classifications.  In  addition 
there  is  provided  a  higher  mini¬ 
mum  rate  for  persons  employed 
after  six  months  or  a  year 
Thereafter  the  jobs  are  rated 
upwards  each  year  until  the 
peak  minimum  rate  is  arrived 
at  during  the  third  to  seventh 
years  of  employment 

When  Peaks  Are  Reached 

In  the  group  of  newspapers 
of  more  than  100,000  circulation 
the  top  minimum  rate  for  re¬ 
porters  is  reached  in  the  third 
year  of  employment  in  one  con¬ 
tract  In  the  fourth  year  the 
peak  for  the  same  job  is 
reached  under  the  provisions  of 
seven  contracts.  The  fifth  year 
is  the  peak  under  13  contracts 
and  the  sixth  year  under  10. 

None  of  the  larger  news¬ 
papers  reaches  the  peak  mini¬ 
mum  after  the  sixth  year. 

On  the  newspapers  of  lesf 
than  100,000  circulation,  the  re¬ 
porters  reach  the  peak  mini¬ 
mum  salary  rate  in  the  fourth 
year  under  five  contracts,  in  the 
fifth  year  under  15.  in  the  sixth 
year  under  23  and  in  the  seventh 
year  under  four  contracts. 

While  it  is  true,  in  general 
that  a  longer  term  is  required 
to  reach  the  peak  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  rate  on  the  smaller  news¬ 
papers.  there  are  notable  excep¬ 
tions  in  which  a  shorter  term 
is  required  on  small  town  opera¬ 
tions  than  on  neighboring  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers.  Simil¬ 
arly,  while  it  is  generally  true 
that  the  longer  terms  prevail 
in  the  west,  it  is  also  true  that 
bargaining  results  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  few  exceptions  to  this 
pattern. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  rhyme  or  reason  to  the 
establishment  of  these  salary 
minimum  schedules  despite  the 
importance  of  them  to  the  in¬ 
dividuals  and  employers  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  number  of  service  step- 
ups  is  not  a  static  condition. 
the  78  contracts  studied.  17  of 
them  changed  the  number  of 
step-ups  in  the  last  negotiation 
This  was  not  a  passing  wave  of 
changes  but  was  typical  of 
changes  that  are  constantly  be¬ 
ing  made  from  year  to  year. 

An  analysis  of  the  changes 


that  were  made  in  the  17  cases 
ia  interesting  because  of  some 
of  the  conflicting  results.  On 
the  group  of  larger  newspapers 
of  more  than  100,000  circulation 
two  contracts  changed  from  a 
fifth  year  top  minimum  for  re¬ 
porters  to  a  sixth  year  peak. 
Another  changed  the  peak  from 
the  fourth  to  the  third  year  and 
another  changed  the  other  way 
from  the  fourth  year  to  the 
fifth. 

On  the  smaller  newspapers  in 
the  less  than  100,000  circulation 
bracket,  two  changed  from  a 
fifth  to  a  sixth  year  peak  while 
three  others  dropped  from  a 
sixth  to  a  fifth  year  top.  An¬ 
other  two  traded  places,  one 
upping  the  peak  from  the  fourth 
to  fifth  years  while  the  other 
dropped  from  the  fifth  to  fourth 
years.  Similarly,  another  two 
contracts  traded  off,  one  going 
from  a  fourth  year  peak  to  a 
sixth  year  while  the  other 
dre^ped  from  a  sixth  to  fourth 
The  other  lone  instance  dropped 
from  a  seven  to  a  six  year 
peak. 

All  of  these  facts  would  seem 
to  prove  that  compromise  has 
a  stronger  influence  in  white 
collar  union  negotiations  than 
any  other  factor.  To  some,  this 
will  seem  interesting  but  un¬ 
important.  On  the  other  hand 
if  an  analysis  is  made  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  jockeying  of 
top  mmimums  it  will  appear 
that  the  kind  of  compromise 
used  is  generally  more  costly 
than  if  firm  and  permanent 
agreement  were  made  on  the 
number  of  years  progression 
that  would  be  called  for  and  the 
compromise  were  channeled  to 
other  subjects. 

This  Is  Happening 

As  a  specific  example  of  what 
is  happening  we  can  look  to  the 
case  of  newspaper  “A”  on  which 
the  top  minimum  was  changed 
from  the  fourth  to  sixth  year  in 
the  last  negotiation.  The  old 
peak  was  $48  for  fourth  year  re¬ 
porters.  Under  the  new  agree¬ 
ment  fourth  year  men  are  kept 
at  $48  but  instead  of  staying  a* 
that  figure  go  on  up  to  $55  for 
the  fifth  year  and  $60  for  the 
sixth  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  newspaper 
“B”  that  used  to  have  a  six- 
year  schedule  paid  $52.50  in  the 
sixth  year  and  in  the  last  nego¬ 
tiation  changed  to  $60  as  the 
peak  in  the  fifth  year. 

If  history  repeats  itself  we 
may  expect  in  the  next  negotia¬ 
tion  that  newspaper  “A”  wil’ 
go  back  to  its  previous  service 
schedule  at  higher  rates  than 
before,  while  newspaper  “B" 
will  return  to  its  longer  sched¬ 
ule  but  at  a  new  high  peak 
The  cumulative  effect  of  the 
successive  negotiations  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  amounts  of  increase 


that  would  be  prohibitive  if 
considered  in  one  bite.  The 
fact  that  half  the  damage  is 
done  at  one  time  and  the  other 
half  a  year  later  may  take  some 
of  the  sting  off  and  may  pro¬ 
vide  some  measure  of  face¬ 
saving.  but  it  does  not  change 
the  effect  of  the  two  settlements. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to 
decry  increases  in  expenses  nor 
to  discourage  employes  getting 
their  due.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  system  of  jockeying 
minimum  is  concealing  true 
facts  as  to  what  is  happening 
and  at  the  same  time  is  multi¬ 
plying  costs  without  accmnplish- 
ing  any  beneficial  result 
Compromisss  Pile  Up 

Every  indication  is  that  the 
type  of  compromise  that  changes 
length  of  service  merely  in¬ 
creases  pressure  in  other  quar¬ 
ters  and  calls  for  additional 
compromises  later. 

Many  weary  hours  of  discus¬ 
sion,  argument  and  bickering 
have  been  devoted  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  many  years  are  re¬ 
quired  to  season  a  reporter  and 
it  is  apparent  that  the  answer 
has  not  been  found  in  collective 
bargaining. 

The  fact  that  the  question  has 
proven  unanswerable  through¬ 
out  some  12  years  of  considera¬ 
tion  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  problem  should  be  ap¬ 
proached  from  a  different  point. 

If  contracts  are  to  mean  any¬ 
thing,  they  must  reflect  the  true 
conditions  that  exist  and  must 
direct  such  changes  as  occur 
This  is  not  done  where  a  con¬ 


tract  provides  that  a  reporter 
shall  have  five  years  of  tratat- 
ing  in  1945  and  six  years  of 
training  in  1946. 

■ 

El  Paso  Staff  Named; 

12  Out  of  Service 

El  Paso,  Tex. — Dorrance  Rod¬ 
erick,  publisher,  and  W.  J. 
Hooten,  editor,  has  announced 
completion  of  staff  assignments 
on  the  El  Paso  Times.  Twelve 
of  the  men,  including  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  served  with  the  Al¬ 
lied  Military  Government  in 
Germany,  saw  military  service. 

The  staff  follows:  W.  I.  (Bill) 
Latham,  Army,  managing  edi¬ 
tor;  Jim  Halloran,  city  editor; 
H.  W.  Bierhorst,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor;  Jim  Glasscock,  Navy,  copy 
desk  editor;  Grenville  Mott, 
Army,  sports  editor,  Oscar  Wil¬ 
liams,  Army,  assistant  sports 
editor. 

Steve  Barker,  Army;  Bob 
Chapman;  Bob  Reid,  Army;  Art 
Leibson,  Army;  Steve  Alex, 
Army;  Clarence  Daigle;  Cecilia 
Napoles,  reporters;  Chuck  Whit¬ 
lock,  Army,  copy  desk  and  gen¬ 
eral  assignments;  Baltazar  Al¬ 
varez,  Army,  copy  boy  and  tele¬ 
type  mechanic;  and  Freddie  Al¬ 
varez,  Army,  librarian. 

■ 

Medill  Stylebook  Out 

Evanston,  Ill. — The  fifth  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Medill  Stylebook  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Me¬ 
dill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Northwestern  University.  Copies 
are  available  by  mail  at  50  cents. 


Believe  me,  edvertisiox  end  sales  chiefs 
aren't  passins  up  the  folks  in  the 
Rockford  market  once  they  uke  a 
look  at  the  facts.  They  can't  miss  with 
t65,43l  newspapers,  (72,838  with 
Sunday  issue),  soins  into  a  tradins 
center  bulxins  with  *bank  deposits 
and  *postal  savinss  ...  morethan  300 
manufacturing  plants  loaded  to  the 


t  February  Averase.  *  28%  Increase  in  1945  Deposits. 
*  Hishest  Per  Clapiu  Savinss  in  United  Sutes. 


111,000  •  377,854 


A.a.C  CITY  ANt 


'*HOLY  SMOKE 
WHAT  A  MARKET’ 


sills  with  orders  . . .  and  the  hub  of  a 
"money-in-the-sock"  13  county  farm- 
ins  section. 

There  are  bisser  markets,  sure  ...  but 
show  me  one  that  offers  a  sreater  sales 
opportunity,  dollar  for  dollar. 

Yes  sir,  if  you  want  your  advemsins 
to  work,  and  work  fast,  use  the  Rock¬ 
ford  Sur,  Resister-Republic. 


(h  tic 

^ROWORD  MORNING  STAR 

...ROCKFORD  REGISTER-REPUBIIC 

W— ^ ...  . 

EDITOR  A  TUILISHER  for  April  27.  1944 


Jim  Yonic 


The  new  features  embodied  in  the  HEAD-  Obviously  with  such  flexibility  for  color 

_  LINER  are  so  varied  that  we  have  perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  show  all  com- 

_  neglected  to  point  out  that  it  also  possesses  binations  in  the  limited  space  here  avail- 

the  maximum  in  flexibility  for  R.  O.  P.  able.  Therefore  we  suggest  you  write  us 

—  color.  In  other  words,  in  purchasing  a  your  specific  requirements  and  we  will 

-  HEADLINER  you  buy  a  press  meeting  show  you  how  simply  it  can  be  done — 

—  your  present  day  requirements — knowing  economically,  with  GOSS  HEADLINER 

that  you  can  at  any  time  expand  the  color  unit  construction.  - - 

—  possibilities  without  changes  in  press  ^  specific  press  including  arrangements 


structure.  -  -  -  as  diagrammed  below  can  be  built  up  giv- 

You  can  accomplish  this  in  many  ways  ing  you  all  the  color  facilities  you  desire 

■  from  the  simple  method  of  reversing  one  and  which  will  keep  in  register  and  do 

or  more  cylinders  with  portable  fountains  quality  printing  with  one  to  4  colors  on 

-  to  the  addition  of  half  or  full  color  decks.  newspaper  stock.  — 


Press  of  the  future  in  a  World  of  Color! 


That’s  why  we  call  the  HfADLINtR 


fRINTING  PRESS  CmPUt 

153S  S.  PAUUim  STiREET,  .  .  .  CHICAeOrJI^,  ILL. 
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Paris  in  the  Spring 
Reporters’  Headache 


LONDON  —  (  By  E4P  Special 

Correspondent)  When  most  of 
them  last  saw  Paris  was  only 
a  few  weekends  ago,  but  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  press  corps 
based  in  London  are  nearly  all 
off  to  Paris  again.  The  foreign 
s^retaries  of  the  Big  Three  na¬ 
tions,  having  decided  to  go  into 
a  huddle  again,  could  not  have 
b^n  more  obliging  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  location  than  their  Paris 
choice. 

This  promises  to  be  the  stick¬ 
iest  of  all  “top  secret”  closed- 
door  conferences.  Potsdam  not 
excluded,  but  there  is  a  degree 
of  compensation  for  the  high- 
powered  thinkpiece  writers  in 
the  setting  of  Paris  in  spring. 
What  is  more,  most  of  them  will 
be  making  the  trip  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  the  French  capital  in 
real  peacetime  comfort.  The 
Golden  Arrow  luxury  train  is 
now  in  service,  at  g40  the  round 
trip. 

The  French  have  been  busy 
“laying  on”  arrangements  for 
the  press  invasion.  This  meet¬ 
ing  is  in  every  sense  a  prologue 
to  the  forthcoming  Peace  Con¬ 
ference  for  which  elaborate 
plans  for  the  press  have  been 
completed. 

But  the  foreign  secretaries' 
conference — because  it  is  so  es¬ 
sentially  off  the  record — is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  the  proverbial  head¬ 
ache  for  all  those  assigned  there. 
The  communiques  of  these 
events  in  the  first  phases  are 
about  as  empty  as  those  bottles 
of  Scotch  displayed  in  the  bar 
windows. 

Inevitably  somebody  discovers 
a  source  that  “leaks.”  Equally 
inevitably  there  are  some  folks 
in  the  corps  who  can  be  calcu¬ 
lated  to  provoke  wholesale 
checkback  query  telegrams 
from  other  folks  on  New  York 
and  London  desks,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  have  the  habit — and 
get  away  with  it — of  making 
two  and  two  at  the  minimum 
add  up  to  eight. 

The  most  harassed  people  in 
Paris  will  be  the  resident  bu¬ 
reau  chiefs  who  have  to  “take 
care”  of  the  visitors  and  also  the 
rubbernecks  who  keep  passing 
through.  The  principal  wail  is 
the  virtually  insoluble  one  of 
transport. 

In  Anglo-American  press  re¬ 
lations  there  should  be  perhaps 
a  “bouquet”  and  a  “brickbat” 
department.  For  the  product  of 
such  a  department,  E>on  Iddon, 
American  correspondent  for  the 
London  Daily  Mail,  would  have 
the  unusual  distinction  of  col¬ 
lecting  bouquets  and  brickbats. 
Iddon  under  a  New  York  date¬ 
line  writes  what  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  top  feature  of  the  Daily 
Mail  with  its  circulation  of  well 
over  2,000,000  copies  a  day.  TTie 
weekly  offering  from  Iddon  is 
a  diary  written  with  an  exub¬ 
erance  that  Is  staggeringly  re¬ 
freshing  in  British  journalistic 
style. 

Many  Americans  so  used  to 
the  bridled  and  thoroughly  aca¬ 
demic  aesessment  of  the  Amer¬ 


ican  scene  that  normally  ap¬ 
pears  from  British  correspond¬ 
ents  have  been  dumbfounded 
by  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
Iddon  diary.  Then,  having  got 
over  the  first  shock,  they  have 
become  thoroughly  vocal  critics 
of  Iddon.  Others  while  often 
thoroughly  disagreeing  with 
what  Iddon  writes  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  scene  feel  that  he  has  done 
a  valuable  service  by  so  spot¬ 
lighting  the  United  States  in  the 
Daily  Mail  that  other  papers 
have  given  their  correspondents 
greater  space  for  American 
surveys. 

If  Iddon  could  be  induced  to 
become  slightly  more  mellow  in 
the  matter  of  reflection  he 
would  indisputably  be  not  only 
one  of  the  most  readable — he  is 
already — but  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  British  reporters  of  the  time. 
He  Is  the  Daily  Mail  "glamor 
boy”  correspondent  and  quite 
the  most  talked  of  member  of 
the  British  correspondents  in 
America. 

Prime  Minister  Clement  Att¬ 
lee  underwrote  your  corre¬ 
spondent’s  forecast  that  condi¬ 
tional  on  the  American  loan  to 
Britain  going  through  there 
would  be  more  newsprint  for 
these  islands,  when  he  told  re¬ 
porters  attached  to  the  British 
Parliament  that  “a  modest  in¬ 
crease  in  the  size  of  newspaper.s 
might  not  be  long  delayed.” 

•The  forecast  made  here  some 
weeks  ago — July  at  the  earliest 
— still  stands  as  does  also  the 
problem  of  whether  at  the  out¬ 
set  any  increased  newsprint 
should  go  into  larger  papers  or 
in  permitting  newspapers  to  find 
a  correct  circulation  level 
through  the  public  being  able 
to  buy  the  newspaper  of  its 
choice. 

■ 

Veysey,  Morgan  Wed; 
Become  London  Writers 

Chicago — Art  ITeysey,  Chicago 
Tribune  foreign  correspondent, 
and  his  bride,  the  former  Gwen¬ 
dolyn  Morgan  of  the  United 
Press  staff  in  Chicago  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  are  sailing  for 
^gland  where  both  of  them 
will  join  the  Tribune’s  London 
bureau. 

Veysey,  who  covered  various 
Pacific  fronts  for  the  Tribune 
during  1944-45,  has  been  at¬ 
tached  to  the  local  staff  since 
returning  from  his  war  assign¬ 
ments. 

Don  Starr,  after  two  months 
in  this  country  following  20 
months  covering  Pacific  war  sec¬ 
tors  and  Tokyo,  will  sail  for 
Shanghai  within  the  next  three 
weeks  to  replace  Joseph  Hearst 
as  Tribune  correspondent  in  the 
Orient  Starr  plans  to  travel 
through  China,  Manchuria,  Indo- 
CMna,  Siam,  and  the  Malayan 
peninsula  on  a  roving  assign¬ 
ment. 

Alfred  Wagg  will  take  off  be¬ 
fore  May  10  to  resume  his  India 
coverage  for  the  Tribune  after 
tiiree  months  in  the  United 
States. 


Centennial  Issue 

Th«  Launceston  (Tasmania) 
Examiner  has  marked  its  104th 
birthday  with  the  issue  *oi  a 
Special  Centenary  supplement 
ol  100  pages.  A  foreword  to 
the  supplement  points  out  that 
arrangement  has  been  made 
and  a  good  deal  of  work  had 
been  done  toward  the  issue 
of  a  commemorative  number  on 
Mar.  12,  1942.  the  100th  anni- 
rersary.  However,  owing  to 
the  war,  the  publication  had 
to  be  postponed. 

Network  Directors 
To  Nome  Soles  Head 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Network  will  meet  in  New 
New  York  April  27,  to  re¬ 
sume  discussions  on  additional 
regional  groups,  it  was  learned 
this  week.  It  is  possible  also 
that  a  sales  director  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  at  that  time.  But  the 
sales  program  will  not  start  un¬ 
til  organization  is  completed. 

Meanwhile,  the  network  is 
preparing  an  elaborate  sales 
presentation,  in  slide  film  and 
movie  form,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  more  than  $50,000  for  the  re¬ 
search  and  production  involved. 
Completion  of  the  presentation 
will  also  depend  on  the  speed 
with  which  the  whole  network 
organization  is  brought  into 
operation. 


Hagadone  Gets 
Share  in  Scripps 
Idaho  Paper 

Seattle,  Wash. — E.  W.  Scrippi. 
chairman  of  the  board  of^ 
Scripps  Newspapers.  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  one-half  of 
the  company's  stock  in  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  Press,  Idaho  daily 
newspaper,  to  Burl  C.  Hagadone, 
who  became  publisher  in  1936. 

Mr.  Scripps  pointed  out  that 
this  new  arrangement  is  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  policies  established  bf 
his  grandfather,  E.  W.  Scrippi, 
who  started  in  the  newspaper 
field  in  this  country  before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  and  who 
made  partners  of  many  of  hit 
associates. 

Mr.  Scripps  also  said  the  com¬ 
pany’s  expansion  program  would 
be  in  the  field  of  radio  as  well 
as  newspapers.  Scripps  and 
Hagadone  are  now  building  a 
radio  station  in  Coeur  d’Alene. 

Mr.  Hagadone  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Scripps  Newr 
papers  for  the  last  16  years. 

■ 

Diamond  Jubilee 

Salt  Lake  City — The  75th 
birthday  of  the  Salt  Lake  Cif» 
Tribune,  daily  newspaper  bom 
in  the  days  of  the  expanding 
west  when  journalism  was  a 
day-to-day  affair  and  some  pe¬ 
riodicals  measured  their  publi¬ 
cation  histories  in  weeks,  was 
observed  Apr.  15.  Thomas  F. 
Kearns  is  president  and  J.  F. 
Fitzpatrick  is  publisher. 


Grand  Island 

—  Nebraska’s  3rd  Market  — 

Located  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Stocker  and  feeder 
ranges  where  some  of  the  finest  cattle  in  the  world  is 
raised  and  fed. 

This  cattle  country  affords  Grand  Island  one  of  its 
principal  industries,  and  the  widely  known  cattle  sales 
bams  in  Grand  Island  make  this  city  an  important  live¬ 
stock  market  known  and  patronized  by  cattle  buyers  and 
sellers  over  an  area  covering  several  states. 

This  cattle  country  is  served  by — 

The 

Grand  Island  Independent 

C A  Stauffer  Publication) 

*  National  Advertising  Representative: 

ARTHUR  H.  HAGG  &  ASSOCIATES 
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GIMBELS  MEN’S  STORE  reports  on 
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in  •  ClmUl  Tf*nic»l  Suit  If.SO*.  40.00 
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•Continuing  Study  ofNtwiptpot  R«*ding— Study 
No.  90— Pittsburgh  Post-Gozottt. 
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zines  received  $385,000, 


and  Sunday  Dispatch,  was  a  spe-  J 

cial  correspondent  during  the  *•  11**  VI 
Spanish  Civil  War  and  nearly  a 
war  correspondent  in  the  Chaco  0|3S 

War.  “They  made  peace  the  day  ^ 

I  arrived  in  Buenos  Aires.”  IWI 

Then  from  1937  to  1939  he  *** 

worked  for  the  London  Evening  After  foi 
Standard  and  wrote  “The  Lon-  Vimms  at 
doners’  Diary,”  a  “sort  of  gossip-  lion  dollar 
political-financial”  column.  has  decid 

In  his  present  position  he  can  product  fn 
see  one  big  advantage  “It’s  a  Henry  ] 
great  thing  working  for  more  dent  and  g 
than  100  papers.  No  one  can  tell  Pepsodent 
me  where  to  go. 

“I  like  everything  about  it  ex¬ 
cept  writing  the  column — meet¬ 
ing  people,  traveling,  poking  my 
head  into  things  —  everything 

but  writing.  I - - - 

anyone  would  write  a  column 
unless  he  had  to.” 


R.  Churchill's 
Column  Grosses 
%  Outside  U.  S. 


1  pers  about  $200,000,  and 
$653,000. 

'■  Although  in  his  sUtenunt 
'  Mr.  Woulfe  attributed  the^^ 
,  company  policy  in  part  to 
>  tensive  postwar  plans” 

^  during  the  war,  the  Viaai 
withdrawal  was  apparently  dc 
cided  upon  suddenly.  Just  | 
e  couple  of  weeks  before  the  tn* 
nouncement,  drug  trade  publics 
tions  appeared  with  adt  pro- 
.g  claiming  “March  Is  ‘VinuM 
le  Weather!’” 

Lever  Brothers  thus  becomes 
).  the  third  manufactiurer  of  pro¬ 
prietary  drugs  to  leave  the  vita- 
Lr  min  field  to  the  “ethicals.”  About 
_  1-3  ^80  Standard  Brandi 

lTanTthriik“why  pany  s  move  to  limit  itself  to  !^Ste?Tnd“"rl:fX'®LShl^ 
items  strictly  within  our  field  marKcv,  ana  recwi^  j.>amiiert 
would  prove  “extremely  benefl-  Pharmacal  stopped  Beams  vita* 
cial  to  you  and  our  company.”  "’ms. 
although  sales  have  been  “biiilt  •  a  >o  *  i> 

_  to  a  very  substantial  volume.”  Appoints  SpociCll 
Curtis  DeLamar,  formerly  cir-  The  company  has  been  spend-  The  Hiawatha  (Kans.)  Doib 

_ _ 1  ing  about  10%  of  its  total  adver-  World  has  appointed  lni«n.t 

(Ga).  Telegraph  and  News,  has  Using  budget  on  Vimms.  The  Newspaper  Representatives,  Inc., 

been  appointed  busines  manager  bill  for  1944  on  that  product  as  its  national  advertising  rcpie 

■  len  (Ala.)  Times.  was  $1,237,000,  of  which  maga-  sentaUve,  effective  June  1. 


coiumnisi  siari-  Churchill  IvCuneci  OVUSUiesB 
ed  to  explain  his  Curtis  DeLamar,  formerly  cir- 

visit  to  the  U.S..  “And  I  can’t  culaUon  manager  of  the  Macon 
tell  the  European  readers  what’s  (  ;_  —  •  '* 

going  on  here  unless  I  know.  been  a 

The  younger  Churchill’s  visit  of  the 
to  this  country  is  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  trips  which  have  taken 
him  to  various  countries  on  7  _ 

the  continent,  including  Russia.  I 

After  that  trip  he  filed  some  'f  I 
pointed  comments  on  the  Rus-  r 

sian  system  of  government  y?  ■ 
which  the  Russian  censor  had  L  I 
earlier  deleted  in  large  part.  >  I 
E  ft  P  was  curious  whether  ^ere  ^ 
had  been  any  repercussions  from 
Russia  since  the  complete  col- 
umns  had  been  filed. 

“Why,  no,”  Churchill  re¬ 
marked,  faintly  surprised.  “I 
don’t  believe  the  Russians 
minded.  One  of  the  vices  of 
censorship — I’m  familiar  with  it 
because  I  directed  army  press 
censorship  in  Cairo  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of  ’42-’43 — is  the  tendency 
to  cut  out  anything  you  dis¬ 
approve  of.  Not  the  men  at  the 
top.  “The  little  men  lower  down 
daren’t  take  the  risks. 

A  phenomenon  that  Randolph 
Churchill  believes  to  be  “en¬ 
tirely  new  in  the  column  busi¬ 
ness”  has  reversed  the  sales 
trend  of  his  column.  About  30 
to  40  new^apers  have  sub¬ 
scribed  to  his  column  so  far  in 
the  U.S.,  but  about  50  papers 
in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East 
and  10  each  in  Canada  and  South 
America  have  subscribed  to  it. 

‘“The  startling  thing  is  that 
they  pay  more  money” — about 
three  times  the  U.S.  column  in¬ 
come,  gross,  he  revealed.  “In 


Hare  is  a  solid  morket  ...  a  proving 
ground  for  worthwhile  products.  The 
great  solid-family  morkatl 
This  new-old,  wise-spending  audience 
will  respond  to  your  sales  story  whan 
told  in  Florida's  three  major  markets 
and  their  trading  territories  through 
the  column's  of  Florida's  three  great 
morning  dailies  ...  at  low  cost! 


I  HE  I.  Q.  rating  of  Florida  residents 
U  far  above  the  overage  .  .  .  Florida 
natives  ond  those  who  migrated  to 
"The  Sunshine  State''  in  quest  of  the 
ultimate  in  living  are  financially 
sound,  highly  cultured  citizens  .  .  . 
established  in  good-income  busittesses 
that  constantly  provide  them  with 
money  to  buy  what  they  wonti 


FLORIDA  TIMES  UNION  MIAMI  HERALD 

JlCk$ORVilll  _ 

Reynolds-Rtzgerold,  Inc.  Story,  Brook^ft  Finley,  Inc. 

A  S.  Grant,  Atlonta 


Sowyer-Perguson-Wolker  Co.  Jonn  ond  Kelley,  Inc.,  Atlonta 


r 


T 


WALTER  SCX)TT  &  CX),  INC 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Modern  SCOTT  Unit 

with  its  three  shaft  drives  from  the  main  shaft  driving  case.  The  photograph  shows 
the  details  and  Hydraulic  Plate  Cylinder  Brakes. 
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railroads^  refusal  to  grant  through  service 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway 


: 
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Why  Should  St  Lods  Be  a  Stepchild? 

Chicago  has  recently  won  through  sleeping  car  service. 

It  is  being  denied  to  St  Louis,  The  same  old  excuses  are 
being  offered.  It  is  time  the  people  of  St,  Louis  spoke! 


The  c*mp«i(n  to  fct  through  sloepinir-car  ser¬ 
vice  for  St  Louis  has  botrired  down. 

The  phantom  "Chinese  Wall”  which  divides 
this  country — a  wall  that  no  traveler  can  cross 
without  chancinir  trains— has  been  cracked.  Rnt 
mtln  nt  Chirngn! 

This  bi-each  at  Chicago  followed  a  series  of 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  advertisements  backed  by 
powerful  support  from  the  American  press.  The 
C  &  0  pointed  out  amonf  other  thing:s,  that  a 
hoK  can  cross  the  country  without  chaniting: 
tiains.  but  a  citiien  can't. 

On  MarcA  18,  within  a  wmh  from  Iht  timt 
ihu  loMi  C  A  O  oJvrtiMnwnt  appnand,  tht 
four  biggttt  railroaJM  running  through  Chieugo 
finally  promuod  through  service.  On  Matoh  31, 
Iht  hrtl  through  cars  aetually  roHod  into  u 
Chicago  ttation. 

Through  Service  for  Cldcago- 
but  Excuses  for  St.  Louis! 

For  St  Louis,  however,  the  defenders  of  the 
status  quo  have  said  that  throuch  service  can¬ 
not  be  granted. 

Tht  preMcm  thouU  not  ha  mere  complkatad 
in  St.  Lauitthan  it  wot  at  Chieugo.  For,  instead 
of  wotrul  stations  to  dual  with,  St.  Coats  hat 
one  union  terminal.  Some  adjuetmente  in 
arrival  and  departure  times  mpy  ba  ntadtd,  hut 
turoly  they  can  ha  worhod  out.  And  on  at  (east 
one  route,  additional  equipment  it  not  needed 
hecautt  the  C  dk  O  hat  offered  to  eupply  cary 
type  of  Pullman  cars  dteired  hy  the  other  roods. 

Despite  all  these  facts,  the  same  old  excuses 
that  have  been  advanced  for  so  many  years  were 
again  offered  the  C  &0. 

Through  service  for  St  Louis  was  denied! 

The  through  traveler  (from  Washington  to 
Texas  for  example)  is  by  no  means  the  only 
traveler  affected  by  this  decision.  All  passengers 
who  travel  in  either  direction  through  St  Louis, 
even  those  on  trips  of  less  than  SO  miles,  must 
also  stop  and  change  trains  when  they  reach  the 


invisible  “Chinese  WalL”  Hundreds  of  thousands 
are  ineon  venienoed.  Only  a  few  redcaps  are  bene- 
fltsd.  And  St  Louia  gets  a  black  eye  for  which 
the  ci^  is  not  to  blame. 

It’s  Time  the  People 
of  St.  Louis  Spoke! 

There  is  no  reason  known  to  us  why  St  Louis 
should  be  treated  as  a  stepchild  on  through  ser¬ 
vice.  If  the  people  of  St  Louis  rise  up  and  speak, 
they  can  get  this  service  immediately! 

There  are  many  roads  that  could  co-operate  to 
nuUce  it  possible.  For  its  pert,  the  Chesapeake  A 
Ohio  offers  one  practical  suggestion  for  through 
sleeping-car  service  from  Washington  to  Texas. 
With  the  co-operation  of  other  roads  who  are 
members  of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of 
St  Louis,  it  should  be  possible  to  effect  it  at  once. 

Tht  C  A  Oit  ready  to  maht  any  roatonaUt 
aiytuhtwnta  in  the  ptesewf  tchtdule  of  the 
"Cserge  Woehington,"  wUeh  runt  from  IFosA- 
isgtoM  to  Ciiwinnati,  in  order  to  eet  up  through 
eittping  cor  terviee  from  Wewhbrgton,  D.C.  to 
Dullat  tmd  Fart  Worth.  Thit  wiU  require  the 


co-operation  of  the  Big  Four  (New  Yorh  Centruli 
whoee  cennecting  trairu  trow  hantUe  the  Waeh- 
ington-St.  Louie  tlttptr  from  Gnehutati  to  St. 
Louie;  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  which  operaitt 
tho  "SutwhintSpeeial”from  St.  Louie  to  Dallat 
and  Fort  Worth. 

There  is  no  equipment  problem  because  the 
C  A  0  is  prepared  to  assign  to  the  "George  Wash¬ 
ington”  any  type  of  sleeping  car  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  other  two  loads. 

AH  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  schedule  adjustments  to  allow  ample  time 
to  let  the  cars  go  through  at  SL  Louis  to  connect 
with  the  trains  named.  Surely,  if  more  difficult 
problems  could  be  solved  at  Ch  icago,  this  one  can 
be  solved  at  St  Louis. 

Let’s  End  the  Stagecoach  Days! 

The  situation  in  St  Louis  is  really  a  hold¬ 
over  from  stagecoach  daya  Isn't  it  time  to  end 
it?  Why  siuHild  one  of  America's  moat  impor¬ 
tant  cities  be  denied  a  service  available  to  almost 
every  other  city,  town,  and  hamlet  in  the  United 
States?  St  Louis  will  not  be  denied  it  —  if  its 
citiiens  speak  up! 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway 


Terminal  Tower,  Cleveland  I.  Ohio 
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GREENSBORO 


North  Carolina 


NEWS-RECORD 


for  dependable  stereotyping,  \ 
'ely  on  Certified  Vofs 


assistance  of  the  Promotion  tVpartsMn 
the  Philadelphia  Bveninc  Bulletia.  A 
feature  has  been  added.  No-accidmt  Ms* 
award  buttons  will  be  sold  to  Msr^am 
for  the  purpose  of  rewardiac  drbrwi  ak 
finish  the  year  without  a  reportabit  atri. 
dent.  Orders  for  more  than  400  ben^ 
have  already  l>een  placed.  The  nuaWtf 
participants  now  totals  213  which  t^ia 
sents  an  increase  over  194S. 

T^e  accident  record  (or  1946  is  upem^ 
following  the  Kcneral  trend  of  the  tinn. 
The  rate  of  2.93  accidents  per  IQOM 
vehicle  miles,  an  increase  of  28Vs%  e«a 
eleven  months  of  1944,  compares  fswxitk 
however,  with  fleets  rated  in  lower  preniM 
classification  brackets  than  newipifa 
fleets.  The  general  chairman  of  PrenhM 
Truman's  safety  conference  has  given  nssa. 
nition  to  the  ANPA-ICMA  sa(e-<hM|| 
campaign  acknowledging  that  it  is 
a  direct  and  important  contributiaa  Is 
safety  in  the  program  of  assistance  to  oni- 
ropolitan  delivery  fleet  programs. 

A  large  number  of  inquiries  in  coonadM 
with  proposals  affecting  many  phsMi  of 
transportation  has  l>een  received  sad  » 
swer^.  .Assignments  requiring  special  » 
vestigation  and  research  covering  linhhl 
rates  on  newsprint  paper,  newspaper  isp 
plements,  demurrage  charges,  mechaml 
devices  for  the  safe  handling  of  newsyiim, 
movement  of  newsprint  paper  via  weui, 
cases  Isefore  the  ICC,  intervention  in  be¬ 
half  of  newspapers  in  cases  affecting  that 
interests,  totaling  66,  have  l>een  rompliM. 

The  department  wishes  to  exprea  its 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  cooperalim 
that  luts  been  extended  by  the  membo^ 
and  to  urge  continued  and  increased  use  el 
the  department's  facilities. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  A.  COOKIv,  Managtr 


Rail  Shipping  Still 
Tight  For  Newsprint 


The  resumption  of  coastwise  and  inter¬ 
coastal  services  under  permits  granted  by 
the  War  Shipping  Adininistratim  has  not 
as  yet  resulted  in  extended  use  of  this  class 
of  transportation  by  the  shipping  public. 
There  it  a  crisis  in  the  domestic  shipping 
industry  which  is  an  important  segment  of 
om  national  transportation  system.  Coast¬ 
wise  and  intercoastal  shippiing  which  before 
the  war  operated  a  greater  number  of  ships 
thu  those  in  foreign  service  cannot  main¬ 
tain  its  relative  position  in  the  future  unless 
it  now  prepares  to  take  radical  steps  for 
improvini^  ships  and  its  method  of  handling 
cargo.  Coastwise  operation  is  practically 
non-existent.  Because  of  this  fact,  the  re- 
muning  eastern  United  States  mills  are  de¬ 
prived  of  an  important  method  of  shipping 
which  normally  permitted  them  to  reduce 
their  costs  for  shipping  to  publishers  in  the 
southern  section  of  the  United  States. 
Pacific  Coast  carriers  seeking  to  reestaolish 
their  service  have  successfully  petitioned 
for  certain  modifications  of  long  outstand¬ 
ing  4th  Section  rate  orders  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  stabiliution  of  their  differentials 
under  the  rail  rates.  Great  I.akes  shipping 
presents  a  more  hopeful  picture  for  the 
future.  Canadaian  mills  report  a  surplus  of 
lake  liottoms  which  can  be  utilized  for  the 
transportation  of  newsprint  to  lake  ports 
for  movement  inland.  Heavy  movement  of 
newsprint  during  the  season  of  navigation 
on  the  lakes  will  probably  result  in  the 
restoration  of  the  all-rail  water-competitive 
rates  from  the  eastern  Canadian  mill  groups 
to  pgsnts  in  central  United  States  that  were 
cancelled  in  1941.  The  Traffic  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Ihilp  &  Paper  Association  is 
presently  seeking  the  restoration  of  such 
rates.  We  are  assisting.  Attempts  to  use 
converted  I^Ts  for  the  movement  of  news¬ 
print  paper  have  thus  far  produced  no  or- 
ganiration  to  operate  this  class  of  water 
service  although  it  has  many  interesting 
possibilities. 

Privata  Motor  Vahiclaa 

The  limited  supply  of  light  and  medium 
motor  vehicles  available  after  the  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  rationing  has  prevented  many  news¬ 
papers  from  renewing  their  badly  worn 
circulation  fleets.  Production  goals  for 
motor  vehicle  manufacturers  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1946  were  negatived  by  the  long 
strike  of  employes  of  the  principal  motor 
manufacturers.  Newspaper  publishers  are 
interested  in  circulation  motor  vehicle 
standardization  and  the  department  has 
encouraged  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  the 
subject  through  the  medium  of  the  .ANPA. 
Governmental  encroachment  upon  the  field 
of  private  motor  truck  operation  has  l>een 
inconsequential  except  to  the  extent  of 
regulating  hours  of  service  and  standards 
of  safety  for  vehicles  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce. 

•A  conference  was  held  on  November  29, 
1945  attendol  by  approximately  35  news¬ 
paper  executives  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a  basis  of  rates  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  newspapers  in  air  cargo  service 
maintaine<l  by  common  carrier  air  lines 
that  would  encourage  movement.  A  basis 
of  rates  submitted  by  the  department  was 
revised  by  the  conferees  with  suggestion 
that  it  l>e  sent  to  all  newspapers  for  their 
reaction.  The  basis  is  predicated  upon  a 
mileage  scale  and  produces  an  overall  re¬ 
turn  to  the  air  lines  of  approximately  15c 
per  ton  mile  for  the  transportation  of  news¬ 
papers.  The  approve*!  basis  has  been  sent 
to  all  memliers.  If  in  turn  approved  by 
them,  the  matter  will  lie  progressed  further 
with  common  carrier  air  lines  for  approval, 
modification  or  rejection. 

The  6th  annual  ANPA-ICMA  safe-driv¬ 
ing  campaign  was  announcetl  to  newspapers 
of  the  IJnited  States  and  Canada  by  an 
attractive  brochure  prepared  with  the 


Urges  Waterways  Plan 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — An  appeal  te 
North  Carolinians  to  develop 
their  waterways  and  harbon 
was  made  by  R.  B.  Page,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Wilmington,  (N.  C.) 
Star  and  News,  and  chairmaa  o( 
the  North  Carolina  State 
Ports  Authority  at  the  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  of  the  Bait¬ 
er  n  North  Carolina  Press  At 
sociation. 


The  GREENSBORO 
MARKET 


CKEENSBOaO 


of  Retail  Sales 
in  North  Carolina 

$188,334,000  Rtetail  Salts 
in  Grttnsboro  ABC  Trad¬ 
ing  Arta 


ia  the  essence  of  speedy  operation  in  any  department  of 
a  newspaper.  Restore  the  time  lost  in  doing  things 
over  and  you  will  be  "way  out  in  front."  Certified  Mats 
ore  highly  esteemed  for  the  uniform  excellence  that 
promotes  a  smooth  stereotyping  routine. 


COlPORATION,  *  ReefcaMUr  Weze.  Pep*.  K  Hew  Yerk  >0,  N.  V. 


Dont  Be 

^^Buiianed  Up** 

By  Forced  . 

Combinations  ! 

...The  WitUiTA  Beacox 
Is  Sot  a  Forced  Combixatiox 

DON'T  WASTE  YOUR  ADVERTISING  MONEY  WITH  SECOND  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  THAT  "BUTTON  YOU  UP"  WITH  FORCED  COMBINATIONS 


•  When  you  advertise  in  The  Beacon  you 
not  only  cover  the  City  of  Wichita  and 
suburban  retail  trading  area,  but  you 
blanket  96  counties  in  Kansas  and  northern 
Oklahoma.  You  get  the  largest  undupli¬ 
cated  circulation  of  any  single  daily  or 
Sunday  newspaper  in  Kansas. 

The  Beacon’s  advertising  rates  are:  18c 
per  line  daily,  and  22c  per  line  Sunday. 


•  The  Beacon  publishes  more  National  and 
Local  Advertising  than  any  other  daily  or 
Sunday  newspaper  in  Kansas.  The  Beacon 
also  carries  more  Sunday  Comic  advertis¬ 
ing  than  any  other  Sunday  newspaper  in 
Kansas. 

•  The  Beacon  is  .\G.A.IN  FIRST  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising  for  the  First  Three 
months  of  1946! 


The  Beacon  merchandises  national  advertising  campaigns  thoroughly  and 
completely,  with  brokers,  distributors,  jobbers  and  retailers. 


THE  WICHITA  BEACON 

Kansas*  Greatest  Setrspaper 

•  Lorenzen  &  Thompson^  Inc.,  National  Representatives  • 
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Legislative  Activity  On 
Newspaper  Boy  Seen 


TABULATION  SHOWINC.  NUMBER  OP  MONTHS  940  NEWSPAPBM 
PARTICIPATED  IN  THE  STAMP  SALE  PROGRAM  AND  f 
THE  TOTAL  SALES  FOR  EACH  GROUP  '* 

TABlTLAnoN  BBOWINO  NUMMI  O*  MONTHS  940  NHWBFAPaBS  PAaTICIPATHD  Of  Tia 


WITH  the  slackening  of  hostili¬ 
ties  after  V-E  Day  and  the 
ending  of  the  war  last  August, 
“there  has  been  renewed  activ¬ 
ity”  among  groups  interested  in 
the  American  newspaper  boys, 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Committee 
on  the  Newspaper  Boy  reports. 
The  text,  in  full,  says: 

DurioK  Uic  war  ycsn  Uicre  was  little  or  no 
legislation  proposed  or  passed  affecting  the 
newspaper  bora  of  America,  but  with  the 
slackening  of  hostilities  after  V-B  Day  and 
the  ending  of  the  war  in  August,  there  has 
been  mewed  activity. 

The  interest  of  school  authorities  in  the 
problem  of  the  working  child  has  increased 
materially,  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  war  there  were  more  than 
.3,000.000  youths  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  17  out  of  school  beuuise  of  war-time 
employment  conditions  just  before  V-E 
Day,  and  because,  in  spite  of  back-ti^school 
campaigns  and  the  reduction  of  juvemle 
workers  in  industry,  there  is  still  a  large 
segment  of  this  dislocnted  youth  which  has 
not  and  probably  will  never  return  to  high 
schools. 

Both  the  AFofL  and  the  CIO  have 
adopted  resolutions  urging  State  taws,  and 
the  CIO  Resolution  on  the  subject  urges 
'*the  establishment  of  strict  controls  over 
work  of  minors  s  a  a  to  secure  the  full 
abolition  of  child  labor  below  16  years  of 
age.*’ 

ANPA  Circulation  Bulletins  No.  6-1945. 
Peb.  21  and  No.  9-1946,  March  28  an¬ 
nounced  a  program  of  the  Children’s 
Bureau  to  press  for  full  enforcement  of  ex¬ 
isting  lasrs  governing  the  work  of  minors 
and  a  strengthening  of  the  Child  Labor 
provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  As  a  part  of  its  program,  the  Chil¬ 
dren's  Bttrew  recommended  a  drive  to 
amend  State  child-labor  lasrs  "so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  no  minor  under  16  years  of  age 
shall  be  employed,  permitted  to  suffered  to 
srork  in  any  gainful  occupation  during 
school  hours,  a^  that  no  minor  undtf  16 
years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  permitted 
or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in  connection  with 
any  manufacturing  or  mechanical  estab¬ 
lishment.'* 

Amandmant  Notad 
In  Match,  1946,  the  Senate  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  a  bill,  S.  1349,  providing 
for  various  amendments  to  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  .Act  of  1938.  As  the  bill  was  re¬ 
ported  it  would,  your  committee  believes 
unquestionably  have  extended  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  CUIdren's  Bureau  to  cover  all 
nesrspaper  boys  under  16  years  whether  or 
not  they  came  "in  or  about"  the  plant.  The 
Uabor  Committee’s  version  of  the  bill 
added  a  new  section  to  the  law  which  read: 

No  employer  who  is  engaged  in  com¬ 
merce  ar  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
commerce  or  in  any  other  activity 
affecting  commarca  shall  employ  any 
oppressive  child  labor  in  or  about  or  in 
connection  with  any  enterprisa  in 
which  be  is  so  engaged.  (Emphasis  sup- 

entire  bill  was  amended  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  proposetl  new  section 
to  the  child  labor  provisiona  of  the  law,  as 
it  passed  the  Senate,  reads: 

No  employer  shall  employ  any  expres¬ 
sive  child  labor  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce. 

This  section,  it  srill  be  noted,  it  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Section  12(a)  of  the  existing  law 
which  gives  the  Children’s  Bureau  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  minors  under  16  years  employed 
"in  or  about"  the  plant  of  an  establishment 


amendment  will  cover  messengers  employed 
by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.,  but 
8^PA  Counsel  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  amendment  does  not  extend  juris- 
dictiao  of  the  Childien’s  Bureau  so  far  as 
local  delivery  by  the  newspaper  boy  srithin 
the  state  of  publication  is  concerned.  Pub¬ 
lishers  having  large  local  deliveries  outside 
the  state  of  publication  probably  would  not 
be  able  to  “employ"  newspaper  boys  under 
16  years  of  age  in  the  outside  states. 

’The  amendments  to  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  are  covered  in  some  detail  in 
the  report  of  the  Federal  Lasrs  Committee 
to  this  convention,  and  will,  therefore,  not 
be  discussed  furthtf  in  this  report.  Inter- 
emed  pubUsbers  should,  bossed,  read  the 
debate  on  the  duld  labor  provisions  in  the 


April  4  Omgrrssional  Record,  beginning  on 
pan  3167. 

Your  committee  has  been  concerned  for 
some  time  with  the  apparent  lack  of  inter¬ 
est  of  some  publishers  in  the  newspaper  boy 
problem  benuae  they  have  "adult”  organi- 
xations.  It  is  true  t^t  their  dealings  may 
be  with  adults  but,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  these  adults  accomplish  the  actual 
distribution  through  boys,  particularly  in 
tbc_  home  delivery  ffeld.  Your  committee 
lieBesres  these  publishers  should  note  that 
section  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
which  includes  in  the  definition  of  the  wor  I 
"employer." 

Section  3  (d)  *  *  *  any  person  acting 

directly  or  indirectly  in  the  interest  of  an 
em..loyer  in  relation  to  an  employee 
•  •  •  (emphasis  supplied). 

It  might  be  well  for  those  puolishers  who 
are  resting  on  the  fact  that  their  dealings 
are  with  an  adult  organizadon  to  explore 
the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  responsible 
through  these  posons  "acting  directl]r  or 
indirect^  "  in  their  interest.  Certainly  it  is 
logical  to  assume  that  if  newspaper  boys  are 
brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren's  Bureau  and  regulations  should  be 
prescribed  that  will  close  this  field  of  em¬ 
ployment  to  persons  under  18  years  of  age, 
or  even  under  16  yeus  of  age,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  these  publishers  with  their  adult 
organization  will  be  materially  affected. 

Importanoa  Stress  sd 

Your  committee  feels  very  strongly  that 
puolishers  should  give  serious  consideration 
to  this  newspaper  boy  delivery  proolem. 
Par  at  least  twenty  years,  opponents  of  so- 
called  child  labor  have  waged  a  persistent 
and  determined  fight  to  stop  the  work  of 
newspaper  carriers  on  the  ground  that  it 
constitutes  "oppressive  child  labor." 

The  struggle  tiegan  during  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  President  Wilson  with  the 
attempt  to  secure  edition  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  which  would  have 
given  authority  to  the  federal  government 
to  regulate,  limit  and  prohibit  the  labor  of 
persons  under  18  years  of  age.  It  was  in¬ 
tensified  during  NR.A  days  when  an  effort 
was  made  again  to  bring  newspaper  lioys 
under  government  control.  That  it  is  lieing 
continued  is  witnessed  by  the  child  labor 
provisions  in  the  Pair  Latm  Standards  Act 
and  the  recent  effort  to  broaden  and  extend 
those  provisions. 

Your  committee  believes,  and  in  this  b^ 
lief  is  joined  by  many  sincerely  interested  in 
the  true  welfare  of  minors,  that  the  delivery 
of  nesrspapers  by  lx>ys  can  in  no  sense  be 
termed  "oppres.sive  child  labor”  or  even 
"child  labor"  ii<  the  sense  in  which  the 
words  are  generally  used. 

But  yoiu  committee  also  believes  that  un¬ 
less  publishers  become  vitally  interested  in 
this  problem,  and  in  placing  the  facts  in 
their  true  light  before  the  public  and  before 
those  who  are  striving  to  secure  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  minors,  they  must  face  a 
situation  where  government  control  will  be 
estaolixhed  and  the  carrier  organizations 
which  puolishers  have  built  up  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  both  the  boy  and  the 
publisher  will  bmme  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Newspaper  carrier  boys  are  not  "exploited” 
by  publishers.  the  contrary,  a  majority 
of  publishers  co-operate  with  parents  and 
school  and  church  in  developing  the  welfare 
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of  their  carriers  and  many  of  them  are  thus 
given  opportunities  for  future  devefopment. 
reercation  and  educatiem  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  denied  them.  Your  committee  is 
not  actuated  by  selfish  motives  in  urging 
that  publishers  interest  themselves  in  this 
proolem  and  continue  their  fight,  more  in¬ 
tensively  than  in  the  past,  to  keep  the 
newspaper  carrier  boy  free  from  govern¬ 
ment  regulations  which,  in  the  end,  will 
destroy  a  system  which  up  to  now  has 
operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  boy  as 
well  as  to  the  newrspaper. 

Sale  of  Stamps 

The  newspaper  boy  stamp  sale  program 
in  which  newspapers  have  cooperated  came 
to  an  end  in  December,  1946.  While  the 
goal  of  TWO  BILLION  was  not  reached, 
the  final  total  of  1,798,193,185  ten-cent 
stamps  sold  by  carriers  affiliated  with  the 
participating  papers  will  stand  as  the  most 
successful  accomplishment  of  any  juvenile 
group  in  support  of  the  tear  effort. 

Impressive  as  this  job  was,  it  serves  best 
to  illustrate  what  could  have  been  done  if  all 
papers  had  taken  the  interest  and  put  forth 
the  effort  that  enabled  the  20%  who  carried 
the  load  in  this  program  to  make  such  a 
creditable  showing.  The  accompanying 
tabulation  illustrates  the  extent  to  wdiich  the 
940  participating  newspapers  supported  this 
program: 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  newspapers 
CAN  get  together  on  a  national  prt^ram. 
The  fact  that  all  940  newspapers  did  not 
complete  the  arduous  four  year  course  that 
this  program  ran  does  not  indicate  that 
national  participation  in  a  program  is  an 
Utopian  idea.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Stamp  .Sale  Program  was  undertaken  as 


a  mtriotic  enterprise  from  which  the  iafi. 
vidual  newspaper  could  expect  no  nutciiil 
return. 

The  most  encouraging  aspect  of  the  pn. 
gram  was  the  fact  that  it  gave  the  neas. 
paper  l>oy  an  opportunity  to  demaostfate 
that  he  had  the  initiative,  the  enterpriie. 
the  ambition  and  the  patriotism  to  meb 
the  plan  succeed  and  it  gave  the  AKPA 
the  ICMA,  the  regional  associations  of 
lishers  and  circulation  men  and  the  trMi 
press  of  the  business  the  opportunitr  ts 
prove  that  they  would  back  a  oatiaatl 
newspaper  program  on  its  merits  sod.  h 
the  opinion  of  your  committee,  they  did  t 
most  creditable  job. 

Resprotfully  submitted. 

HOWARD  ■W.  STODGHILL.  ChainaH 
James  E.  Chappell  A.  L.  MiOa 

Chas.  J.  Lilley  A.  V.  Milkr 

■ 

Bowling  Event  Set 

Utica,  N.  Y. — ^Looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  1947  Gannett  Newr 
papers  Bowling  Tournament  in 
April,  155  employes  of  the  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch  and  Daily  Prtu 
have  organized  the  Boosters’ 
Club  to  raise  money  and  make 
arrangements  for  the  event.  The 
tournament,  godfathered  by  Len 
Wilbur,  sports  editor  of  the 
Utica  newspapers,  was  discon¬ 
tinued  during  the  war.  Thomas 
Groves,  classified  department,  is 
general  chairman. 
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Get  exclnaiye  coverage  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  in  more  than  twenty 
active  markets  by  using  'THE  STAIC 
and  THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD  .  .  . 
the  only  daily  newspapers  in  Columbia, 

S.  C,,  the  state  capital  and  hub  of 
South  Carolina’s  rich  Central  Maricet 
Area. 

Trading  Zone  population  of  more  than  43tt214 
Riall  Salaa.  1*  aa— ty  tradfagaaaa (1»44 flalmMst  Ikllsiill)  $195f794,000,00 
CIRCULATION  Manias  a  Baaolaa.  91a02S{  Itaaday  a  IVaalagi  93,414 
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ONE  MONUMENTAL  newspaper  preference  domi¬ 
nates  the  Boston  scene — The  Boston  Post — 
"The  Great  Breakfast-Table  Paper  of  New  England" 
with  over  a  million  daily  readers  among  the  friends 
and  families  of  those  who  renew  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  preference  for  The  Post  every  morning. 

Among  all  morning  and  evening  newspapers  of  New 
England,  The  Post  has  been  the  No.  I  Boston  paper 
in  daily  sales  every  day,  every  year,  as  far  back  as 
the  records  go — over  30  years. 

Such  constant  leadership  in  reader-interest  and  in 
reader-responsiveness  to  the  good-neighbor  services 
of  The  Boston  Post,  daily  and  Sunday,  is  a  splendid 
recommendation  to  all  new  readers  of  tomorrow — 
and  a  matchless  ingredient  for  tomorrow's  advertising. 


Serves  the  Largest 
Daily  Newspaper  Audience 
in  New  England 


R«pr*(«nt*d  by  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  Co«$t  to  Co««t 
lOSTON  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  ATLANTA  CHICAGO  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 


GASTONIA 


THE  SOUTHS  CITYof  SPIHIX.es 


THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 


ANPA  Library 
Receives  $3X)35 
In  Contributions 


The  maker  a  of  itewapapert  amd  the  tpon~ 
tore  and  creator*  of  odaertimMg  ...  all 
those  who,  in  the  stapeadous  mechaaitm  of 
news  and  of  news  akoat  prodaets  .  .  .  agaim 
hold  Conventions,  at  the  brink  of  what  hat 
been  termed: — "This  Brave  New  World." 
The  Scranton  Times  congratnlatc*  them  and 
the  fine  things  they  have  accomplished  .  .  , 
are  destined  to  accomplith. 


''Newspaper  editors,  publishers,  stu  Tents, 
writers  and  other  interested  persons  con¬ 
stantly  make  inquiry  at  the  general  offices 
concerning  matters  directly  and  indirectly 
related  to  the  newspaper  business.  The 
offices  of  the  A.NPA,  being  the  logical  center 
of  the  American  journalistic  and  publishing 
world,  con  serve  immeasurably  when  such  a 
library  is  finally  estaulished, 

"It  is  agreed  that  it  will  take  years  of 
planning,  research  and  acquisition  to  reach 
this  ultimate  goal,  but  it  is  equally  signifi¬ 
cant  that  such  a  library  can  start  its  forma¬ 
tion  and  service  at  once  and  can  eventually 
grow  and  expand  to  the  point  that  it  will  be 
rccognixed  os  the  most  complete  and 
authoritative  source  of  such  information, 
current  and  historical,  available  in  the 
country. 

"Office  research  and  surveys  will  com¬ 
mence  at  once  under  the  direction  of  the 
ANPA  General  Manager.  Memoers  are 
luged  to  send  suggestions,  Likewise,  this 
library  would  like  to  receive  any  volumes, 
manuscripts,  historical  documents,  now  and 
in  the  future,  such  os  members  may  oe  in  a 
liositioo  to  moke  available. 

"In  the  interests  of  avoiding  too  great 
duplication  of  effort  it  is  suggested  that 
members  communicate  with  the  New  York 
offices  before  sending  any  books  or  material . 

"  It  is  planned  to  set  aside  sufficient  funds 
to  acquire  proper  current  materials  and 
references,  and  eventually,  under  a  trained 
librarian  and  staff  to  efficiently  operate  this 
educational  center. 

"Any  cosh  contributions,  bequests,  or 
grants  will  be  held  in  a  separate  fund  to  be 
used  solely  in  the  purchasing  policy  of  the 
Library.  "Very  truly  yours, 

W.  C.  CH.\NULER. 

President." 

Following  announcement  of  the  plan  to 


557,000.  Shake  hands  with  a  city  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  of  130,000. 

We  believe,  also,  that  The  Scranton  Timea  hu 
good  reason  for  congratulation  on  its  enviable 
record  of  an  unbroken  history  of  leadership  in  ba 
community  over  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  Shake  hands.  National  Advertiser,  with  tbii 
Net  Paid  Circulation  of  56,226,  proving  it  the 
choice  of  newspaper  readers.  The  Times,  stath- 
tics  show,  is  Scranton's  first  newspaper. 


Scranton — Pennsylvania’s  3d  city — extends  a  firm 
hand-clasp  to  the  initiative  and  the  industries  that 
have  made  this  forward-march  possible.  We  con¬ 
gratulate  the  many  long-established  diversified 
plants,  and  the  42  large  NEW  industries  that  keep 
pay-rolls  plump.  We  congratulate  anthracite's 
courageous  invincibility,  despite  unforeseen  yet 
perhaps  inevitable  obstacles.  We  congratulate 
those  who  have  spurred  to  success  the  actuality  of 
a  Scranton-Wilkes-Barre  metropolitan  area  of 


There  are  more  Fine 
Combed  Yarn  Spindles  in 
Gaston  County  than  in 
any  other  U.  S.  region — 
with  the  single  exception 
of  Bristol  County,  Mass. 


in  advertuirigi 


in  circulation 


FIRST  in  news 
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NORFOLK  named  home 
of  the  Navy's  Mighty - 


LEDGER-DISPATCH 


NORFOLK 


VIRGINIAN-PILOT 


NORFOLK 


Th«  new  Eighth  Fleel,  com¬ 
posed  of  all  fast  carriers  and 
their  supporting  units  in  the 
Atlantic,  plus  a  million 
dollars  a  month  increase  in 
Navy  workers’  wages  assures 
Norfolk’s  continued  high  level 
of  “Dollar-tivity”!  It’s  a  rich 
market  completely  covered  by 
these  two  great  papers. 


PROMOTION 


Talking  to  Employes 
Is  Good  Promotion 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


JUST  before  he  became  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  and  while  he 
was  still  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  the  late  Frank 
Knox  made  one  of  the  finest 
talks  ever  given  before  the 
NNPA.  He  emphasized  the 
internal  importance  of  a  news¬ 
paper’s  promotion,  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  effect  good  promotion  has 
on  a  newspaper's  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  workers. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  both 
on  general  management  and  on 
promotion  management  that 
even  today,  many  years  after 
the  Colonel’s  talk,  illustrated 
out  of  his  broad  experience,  too 
few  newspapers  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  get  this  extra 
value  out  of  their  promotion 

The  Chicago  Sun  is  one  of  the 
few.  Stuffed  into  their  pay  en¬ 
velopes  the  other  day.  Sun  re¬ 
porters  found  a  brief  note  from 
Wallace  Brooks,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  and  a  little  card  telling 
“How’s  the  Sun  Doing?’’  ’The 
reverse  side  of  the  card  carried 
two  simple  charts  showing  cir¬ 
culation  curves  going  up. 

One  indication  of  the  value 
of  this  kind  of  employe  rela¬ 
tions  promotion  is  in  the  note 
we  had  from  the  Sun  reporter 
who  told  us  about  it.  A  veteran 
still  crying  to  find  his  civilian 
legs,  he  was  mightily  impressed 
He  admitted  that  it  gave  him  a 
new  pride  in  the  organization. 

This  kind  of  promotion  re¬ 
turns  such  large  results  for  so 
little  investment,  why  aren’t 
more  papers  doing  it? 

Strange  Interlude 

THE  best  promotions  sometimes 

are  born  out  of  stress  and 
strife.  It  was  so  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising’s  “City  in 
the  Dark’’  booklet,  and  with 
the  New  York  Daily  News’ 
“l^venteen  Days’’  film — both  of 
which  resulted  from  last  sum¬ 
mer’s  newspaper  strike  in  New 
York.  Now  comes  one  from 
Cleveland,  which  emerges  from 
the  32-day  strike  in  that  city 
early  this  year.  It  is  a  12-page 
BVixll  booklet  titled  “Strange 
Interlude  ” 

Brief  and  to  the  point,  the 
booklet  reports  the  results  o^ 
an  impartial  survey  among 
Clevela^ers  measuring  their  re¬ 
actions  to  the  unusual  situation 
of  being  deprived  of  their  news¬ 
papers.  The  net  is.  they  didn’t 
like  the  experience  at  all. 

To  the  question.  “What  do 
you  miss  most?’’  53.1 noted 
various  newspaper  departments 
like  sports,  fashions,  society, 
etc.:  49.3 "r  noted  general  news; 
28^  features;  10.4‘)t,  editorials; 
and  7.4*!f'.  “everything.” 

“Is  radio  completely  fulfilling 
your  need  for  news?”  brought 
a  “no”  from  79.9  and  a  “yes” 
from  20.1%. 

Of  those  interviewed  64.7% 
felt  they  were  missing  most  of 
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the  “national  and  strike  news’’ 
or  an  important  part  of  it,  while 
35.3%  thought  they  were  miss¬ 
ing  “very  little  of  it.” 

Of  local  news,  on  the  other 
hand,  79.6%  felt  they  were 
missing  most  or  an  important 
part  of  it,  while  20.4%  thought 
they  were  missing  “very  little 
of  it.” 

As  for  advertising,  79.4%  of 
the  women  interviewed  said 
they  missed  it  “very  much  or 
moderately”  while  20.6%  said 
they  missed  it  “hardly  at  all.” 
Of  the  men  interviewed,  53.2% 
missed  it  “very  much  or  moder¬ 
ately”  and  46.8%  "hardly  at  all.” 

Rotmd-Up 

VOL.  1.  No.  1  of  ‘"The  Slug  ” 

carried  on  for  the  Montreal 
Daily  Star  employe  family  the 
friendly,  cheerful  keeping-the- 
family-together  job  the  same 
paper’s  Home  Front  News  did 
during  the  war.  A  14-page 
8V^  X  11,  slick  paper  letterpress 
job.  it  is  one  of  the  finest  com¬ 
pany  magazines  we  have  seen 
issued  by  any  paper.  It  will  be 
a  monthly,  and  it  is  hoped.  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  Bill  Eager  telL 
us,  that  it  “will  play  an  equally 
important  role  in  providing 
reding  enjoyment  and  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  sound  development 
of  management-staff  relations.” 
If  later  issues  are  up  to  this 
first  one,  it  should  achieve  that 
hope. 

“How  far  will  a  train  run 
without  an  engine?”  is  one 
catchy  caption  of  a  folder  pro¬ 
moting  advertising  as  “business 
insurance  for  the  future”  issued 
by  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
and  Commercial  Appeal. 

TTie  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press  and  Gazette  issue  a  neat 
4-page  folder  reporting  how  an 
ad  by  one  of  the  town’s  cloth¬ 
ing  stores,  an  every-day  adver¬ 
tiser  in  the  papers,  scored  a 
quick  sell-out.  Only  rub  is 
the  ad  ran  last  August.  Seems 
to  us  the  folder  should  have 
been  put  out  lots  earlier,  or 
maybe  it’s  just  late  getting  here 

■The  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Trib- 
une-Star  put  out  a  rotogravure 
folder  containing  a  large  carto- 
graph  of  their  market  and  re¬ 
plete  with  market  facts.  A  full- 
page  folded  down  to  8V^  x  1 1 
size,  this  makes  a  compact  pack¬ 
age  of  market  facts  for  the 
media  man’s  file  folder. 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
sends  out,  as  a  public  service 
nromotion,  a  brochure  contain¬ 
ing  the  story  of  Bradley  Field 
developed  by  the  Army  as  a 
great  inland  airport  during  the 
war  and  now  being  turned  back 
to  Connecticut. 

Acme  Newspictures  issue  an 
interesting  booklet,  “The  Story 
of  Acme  Telephoto,”  which  you 
ought  to  read  if  only  to  keep 
yourself  Informed  on  develop¬ 
ments  in  newsgathering. 


School  Tieup 

L.  F.  NE'WMYER,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Toledo 
(O.)  Blade,  has  worked  out  a 
plan  to  develop  student  interest 
in  the  newspaper.  Three  pupils 
from  journalism  or  English 
classes  are  invited  each  week 
to  visit  Toledo,  at  the  Blade’s 
expense,  to  tour  a  beat  with  a 
reporter,  and  to  write  a  feature 
story  about  his  home  town,  to 
be  published  with  his  picture 
and  byline  in  the  Blade.  Each 
visitor  also  receives  a  copy  of 
Webster’s  Dictionary  of  Syn¬ 
onyms. 


Store  Feature 

AS  a  weekly  feature,  the  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot 
runs  a  series  on  familiar  person¬ 
alities  in  the  selling  organiza¬ 
tions  of  local  stores.  Each  arti¬ 
cle  includes  a  picture. 


Dogs'  Day 

THE  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer  ran  a  story  reminding 
readers  they  could  obtain  dogs 
from  the  SPCA  shelter,  and 
within  a  day  250  dogs  had 
homes.  “Be  Kind  to  Animals 
Week”  inspired  the  story. 


Points  for  Parents 
TO  COMBAT  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,  the  Madison  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal  has  started  a 
feature.  “Points  for  Parents,”  in 
which  Mrs.  Edyth  T.  Wallace,  60, 
mother  of  four  children  and 
former  director  of  parent  educa¬ 
tion  in  Oklahoma  City,  stresses 
the  training  of  parents  for  the 
proper  rearing  of  children. 

Dollars  for  Tingles 
THE  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal 
awards  two  theater  tickets 
nightly  for  the  best  four-line 
jingle  about  anything  in  the 
news. 


Industrialists  Have 
Press  Conference 

Milwaukee  —  An  on-the-stage 
press  conference  in  which  news¬ 
papermen  interviewed  manage¬ 
ment  representatives  featured  a 
regional  meeting  here  Apr.  15, 
jointly  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers,  the  Wisconsin  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  and  the  Em¬ 
ployers’  Association  of  Milwau¬ 
kee. 

Speaking  for  management 
were  Clarence  B.  Randall,  vice- 
president  of  Inland  Steel  Co.; 
Rex  Reeder,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Marine  National  Ex¬ 
change  Bank  of  Milwaukee; 
Glen  V.  York,  president  North¬ 
ern  States  Power  Co.,  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  and  Holcombe 
Parkes,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  public  relations  for  the  NAM. 

■The  interviews  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Robert  Riordan,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel;  Leonard  C. 
Schubert,  manager  Milwaukee 
Bureau  of  United  Press,  and 
Herbert  Fredman,  industrial  edi¬ 
tor,  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


A1  Paul  Leitoa 
Expands  Staffs 
In  Its  Offices 

advertising  agency  presentbi 
tive  in  handling  the  accounts 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
tern  for  its  centennial  cel^ 
tion,  announces  new  additio^ 
its  personnel  in  PhiladelDhb 
and  Chicago  offices. 

In  this  city  new  staff  memben 
include  William  Bartleti  coof 
out  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  tor. 
merly  with  Batten,  BarlM  , 
Durstine  and  Osborne;  Barnet* 

B.  Lester,  publicity,  who  waiu  i 
sistant  director  of  the  feature  di-  | 
vision  of  the  Office  of  Inter 
American  Affairs  and  informi- 
tion  officer  for  the  Office  of  the 
Attorney  General;  E.  E.  Ifc- 
Cleish,  publicity,  formerly  exec 
utive  secretary  of  the  President 
Committee  of  War  Agencies 
manager  of  field  service,  U  s 
Department  of  Commerce  and 
administrator  of  advertisint 
codes  for  NRA. 

Also,  George  Mitchell,  copy 
research,  formerly  with  (Jeare- 
Marston,  Inc.,  and  executive  on 
national  accounts  with  various 
New  York  agencies;  Wwari 
Mulholland,  art,  formerly  art  di¬ 
rector  with  Ruthrauff  and  R^:  | 
Adeline  E.  Pepper,  publicity, 
previously  radio  writer  lor 
Knox-Reeves  Advertising,  Inc.; 
Thomas  D.  Richter,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
licity,  former  Army  Public  re¬ 
lations  in  Pennsylvania,  and  W 
Carrol  Stephenson,  copy,  for 
merly  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

The  Chicago  office  has  added 
the  following  new  personnel; 
Edward  H.  Bowers,  copy,  pre¬ 
viously  with  Calkins  and  Holden 
in  Chicago  and  Kansas  City, 
with  Moore  and  Wallace  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  Cramer-Krasult  Com¬ 
pany  in  Chicago;  Harry  A.  John¬ 
son,  copy,  with  the  Buchen  Com¬ 
pany  in  Chicago  before  Army 
personnel  work,  and  Lawrence 
J.  Bailey,  art  director,  previous- 
■ 

Ttvice  a  Week  Now 

Effective  this  month,  the 
Shelby  ( N.  C. )  Cleveland  Timet 
published  at  Shelby,  enters  the 
semi-weekly  newspaper  field, 
appearing  every  'Tuesday  and 
Friday  morning. 


KOSK-CIHAIKKI)  OUVSHES 
No  matter  how  j-ou  look 
•■tt  it.  this  “Can’t-iw-Soid- 
Froni-The-Outside”  Market, 
with  an  ABC  City  Zone  of 
S,‘).4‘.;9.  has  an  industrially- 
sure  future  and  a  busier- 
than-ever  present.  To  reach 
a  fat  paj'-j-oll  population 
this  newspaper  MUST  be 
used.  Its  circulation  is 
greater  than  all  three 
Philadelphia'  papers. 

HmES  JfERflLDl 
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STORY  BROOKS  Cr  FINLEY  Nition*!  Representjfivci 


//e  've  sutiered  in  silsnce  long  enough  . . .  Aspirin  and  all 
other  standbys  hare  foiled!  .  .  .  Here's  our  story: 

Back  in  1937  when  The  Herald  became  a  Knight  news¬ 
paper.  yearly  circulation  averages  as  of  March  31.  were: 
daily  53.195;  Sunday  56.359  .  .  .  Soon  thereafter.  Metropoliton 
Miami's  population  and  our  circulotion  skyrocketed  .  .  .  We 
developed  a  "headache"  trying  to  keep  up  with  new  readers 
with  inadequate  focilities. 

Finally,  on  the  corresponding  dote  in  1941.  when  circulo¬ 
tion  had  increased  to  86.313  daily,  and  91.586  Sunday,  we 
knew  that  something  had  to* be  done  to  alleviate  the  “pain" 
...  By  late  Fall  of  that  year,  a  new  building,  presses  ond 
other  equipment  promised  lasting  relief. 

Then  came  the  war  and  a  phenomenal  populabon 
growth  in  this  area,  causing  a  tremendous  increase  in  our  cu 
culation  during  1942.  3.  4.  5  and  early  in  1946  ...  To  give  you 
an  idea:  Yearly  averages  on  last  March  31.  had  climbed  to 
141,641  doily:  161,894  Sunday  (gains  of  1667.  and  187*4.  respec¬ 
tively.  over  1937)1 

This  unprecedented  demand  for  The  Herald  in  the  face 
of  newsprint  rationing  (based  on  1941  consumption)  started 
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our  "headache"  anew  ...  a  terrific  one!  .  . .  However,  we  be¬ 
lieve  we're  taking  plenty  of  the  right  “medicine"  this  time  . .  . 
A  huge  building  is  being  added  and  new  presses  (doubling 
present  capacity)  are  to  be  installed  this  yearl 

For  once,  we're  gomg  to  get  ahead  of  America's  fastest 
growing  cityl  .  .  But,  on  second  thought  CAN  we?  .  .  . 
Greater  Miami's  rate  of  population  growth  is  unpredictably 
fast  ...  so  is  Herald's  circulation!  .  .  .  Anyway,  we're  trymg 
determinedly  to  keep  abreast  of  both! 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Advertiser,  think  of  all  the  readers  m 
nearly  every  home  in  the  Miami  area  awaiting  your  message 
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KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE  has  just  secured  the 
EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  rights  to  a  book  that  will  be  as  sen¬ 
sational  as  General  Wainwright’s  story  last  year. 

I  I  CHOSE  FREEDOM 

by  VICTOR  KRAVCHENKO 

is  the  personal  story  of  a  former  Soviet  official.  It  is,  as  Orville  Prescott  says  in 
the  New  York  Times,  ”a  circumstantial  and  appalling  indictment  of  the  Soviet 
state.  It  makes  distressing,  sickening  reading.  It  is  the  work  of  a  furiously  angry, 
profoundly  disillusioned  man,  who  has  lived  in  terror  of  his  life  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  is  still  threatened  by  secret  agents  in  this  country”. 

j 

l: 

4  About  It— Your  Readers  Will  Be  Shocked  By  It 

I 

I  Ready  for  Serialization  beginning  May  19th. 

Matures  syndicate 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


WORLD  PRESS  CONFERENCE 

THE  SUBJECT  of  an  international  press 
conference  has  been  discussed  before. 
It  was  proposed  a  year  ago  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors'  world 
freedom  of  information  committee.  We 
endorsed  the  suggestion  which  at  that 
time  was  being  pursued  by  Australian 
editors  who  planned  to  hold  a  meeting  of 
the  world’s  newspaper  editors  there  some 
time  this  year.  However,  problems  of 
transportation  in  what  was  then  still  a 
war-torn  world  reduced  the  plan  to  a 
meeting  of  editors  from  only  the  English 
speaking  countries.  Editor  &  Publisher 
then  withdrew  its  support  and  pointed  out 
the  dangers  inherent  in  such  a  narrow 
meeting.  The  report  of  the  ASNE  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  membership  last  week  agreed 
that  it  would  have  been  a  mistake. 

Now  an  international  conference  of  those 
who  collect,  write  and  publish  the  world's 
news  is  again  being  discussed.  The  ASNE 
committee  said  “it  now  seems  clear  that 
an  international  meeting  could  best  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  .  .  .  the  U.N.  could  well  be  the 
vehicle  but  not  the  control  ...  let  the 
statesmen  and  politicians  stay  out  of  it." 

If  the  “statesmen  and  politicians”  would 
remain  on  the  outside,  it’s  a  good  idea. 
Editors  from  a  number  of  countries  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  be  able  to  attend  unless 
invited  and  authorized  by  their  govern¬ 
ments.  The  taint  of  politicians  would  still 
be  present  to  a  small  extent,  but  such  a 
meeting  would  act  as  a  forum  for  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  all  countries  leading  to  greater  mu¬ 
tual  understanding  in  the  profession  and 
eventually  among  all  peoples. 

It's  worth  attempting. 

FRENCH  PRESS 

THE  NEW  French  Constitution  approved 
last  week  by  the  National  Constituent 
Assembly,  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  at  a  national  referendum  May  5. 
contains  a  “free  press’’  clause  much 
stronger  than  the  one  proposed  several 
months  ago. 

Article  XIV  of  the  “rights  of  man”  pre¬ 
amble.  reads;  “Every  man  is  free  to  speak, 
write,  print  and  publish;  he  can  by  means 
of  the  press  or  in  any  other  manner  ex¬ 
press.  diffuse  and  defend  any  opinion  in 
such  measure  as  it  does  not  abuse  this 
right,  notably  as  it  does  not  violate  free¬ 
doms  guaranteed  by  the  present  declara¬ 
tion  nor  injure  the  reputation  of  another 
person.  No  manifestation  of  opinion  can 
be  imposed  on  any  one." 

That  sounds  all  right,  except  that  “repu¬ 
tations”  some  times  are  injured  by  news¬ 
papers  in  a  good  cause — public  interest — 
in  protection  of  the  public  from  unscrupu¬ 
lous  office  holders.  Also  this  document 
states  “conditions  of  exercising  freedom 
are  defined  by  law,”  and  “law  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  national  will”  as  expressed 
“through  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.” 

It  can  be  seen  that  what  appears  to  be 
a  “guarantee”  in  the  constitution  is  actu¬ 
ally  subject  to  change  by  law  imposed  by 
whatever  party  happens  to  be  in  power. 

Our  French  journalist  friends  would  be 
wise  to  have  their  “freedom”  more  clearly 
stated  and  guaranteed. 


EDITCHRIAL 


There  ii  gold,  and  a  multitude  of  rubies; 
but  the  lips  of  knowledge  are  a  precious 
jewel. — Proverbs,  XX;  15 

ACCREDITING  OF  SCHOOLS 

THE  MUCH  discussed  plan  for  accrediting 
journalism  schools  and  establishing  uni¬ 
form  standards  in  journalism  education  is 
now  under  way.  The  American  Council  on 
Education  for  Journalism  has  appointed  an 
accreditation  committee  to  collect  data  and 
suggest  provisional  requirements  which 
every  school  of  journalism  must  meet  be¬ 
fore  it  receives  the  Council’s  approval. 

It  is  estimated  the  preliminary  work  of 
research  and  investigation  of  schools  will 
take  approximately  two  years  before  any 
accreditation  is  actually  made.  That  is 
not  too  long.  Journalism  education  is  a 
complex  subject  on  which  there  are  many 
divergent  theories  as  to  practice.  The 
ACEJ  study  is  going  to  be  difficult  and 
we  hope  there  has  been  no  time  limit  im¬ 
posed.  This  primary  work  must  be  done 
right,  or  the  plan  will  fall  by  itself. 

Skeptical  editors  may  wonder  why  such 
a  job  is  necessary.  All  they  need  do  is 
read  the  report  of  Dwight  Marvin  before 
the  Society  of  Editors  in  Washington  re¬ 
vealing  that  more  than  500  of  the  800  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  the  country  teach 
journalism  in  some  form.  Two  hundred 
have  departments  of  journalism,  but  only 
eight  have  budgets  of  $20,000  a  year  or 
more  for  the  journalism  schools. 

Hundreds  of  colleges  and  universities 
attempt  to  teach  journalism  to  students 
throu^  one  or  two  inadequate  courses. 

The  accreditation  committee  of  the 
ACEJ  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
experienced  journalism  educators  and 
newspaper  men.  Its  work  will  ultimately 
raise  the  standards  of  all  journalism 
schools. 

Accreditation  will  place  journalism  edu¬ 
cation  on  a  professional  basis  and  restore 
the  professional  status  to  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  work. 

HONORED  FOR  SERVICE 

TWO  PROMINENT  newspapermen  were 
honored  this  week  for  services  to  their 
country  and  their  profession  during  the 
war.  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  general  manager. 
Sew  York  Sun,  received  tribute  from  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  for  his  leadership  in  the  waste  paper 
salvage  campaign.  Frank  £.  Tripp,  general 
manager,  Gannett  Newspapers,  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  Treasury  Department  for  his 
work  in  the  War  Bond  drives  as  head  of 
the  Allied  Newspaper  Council. 

Editor  &  Publisher  wishes  to  add  its 
accolades  to  these  two  tireless  and  un¬ 
selfish  workers. 


COURTROOM  PHOTOGS 

WE  HAVE  expressed  here  many  times 
our  convictions  regarding  the  rights  of 
newspaper  photographers  in  courtrooms 
This  publication,  more  than  any  other 
agency  in  the  newspaper  field  has  focused 
attention  on  the  unwarranted  and  unjusti¬ 
fied  exclusion  of  cameramen  from  the 
courtrooms  in  which  they  are  constitu¬ 
tionally  entitled  to  work  as  representatives 
of  the  people  and  a  free  press. 

Likewise,  we  have  carried  stories  de¬ 
tailing  how  photographers  are  covering 
the  Nuernberg  trials  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  conferences;  surveyed  the  country 
showing  courtroom  practice  in  various  lo¬ 
calities;  and  interviewed  a  prominent  New 
York  jurist  who,  although  previously  un¬ 
qualifiedly  opposed  to  permitting  photog¬ 
raphers  in  courtrooms,  admitted  it  might 
be  done  in  view  of  experience  gained  at 
U.  N.  and  Nuernberg. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  now  has  backed  us  up  in  this  cru¬ 
sade  in  a  resolution,  which  we  were  priv¬ 
ileged  to  help  prepare.  Here  is  the  com¬ 
plete  resolution: 

“Whereas,  The  judicial  system  of  this 
country  was  created  to  assure  justice  to  the 
people  and  was  intended  to  be  operated 
by,  of  and  for  the  people,  and 
“Whereas,  The  people  thus  have  an  in¬ 
alienable  right  to  be  completely  informed 
as  to  all  judicial  proceedings,  and 
“Whereas,  Reporters  for  the  press  have 
enjoyed  the  right  to  observe  and  record 
those  proceedings  for  the  public;  and  news¬ 
paper  photographers,  although  having  the 
same  fundamental  trusteeship  to  perform 
for  the  people,  have  been  barred  from 
courtrooms  by  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
authority  of  bar  associations  and  individ¬ 
ual  judges,  and 

“Whereas,  The  prejudices  of  these  bar 
associations  and  judges  against  newspaper 
photographers  are  based  on  the  fear  that 
operation  of  cameras  in  courtrooms  will 
destroy  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  that 
sacred  institution,  which  fear  has  been 
proven  unwarranted  by  the  successful  pho¬ 
tographic  coverage  of  the  Nuernberg  trial 
and  the  United  Nations  conferences  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  the  dignified  proceed¬ 
ings  in  any  way;  be  it  therefore 
“Resolved,  That  the  ASNE,  recognizing 
the  right  of  the  American  people  to  have 
a  photographic  report  as  well  as  a  word 
report  of  important  judicial  proceedings, 
believes  that  newspaper  photographers,  if 
given  the  right  facilities  and  properly  lo¬ 
cated  and  instructed,  can  successfully  take 
photographs  in  courtrooms  without  upset¬ 
ting  the  dignity  of  the  court,  and  urges 
every  judge  and  bar  association  to  recon¬ 
sider  present  rulings  on  this  question  with 
the  view  toward  liberalization  of  the  rules 
in  the  public  interest,  and  be  it  further 
“Resolved,  That  members  of  this  Society 
take  up  this  question  in  individual  cities 
with  judges  and  bar  associations  to  work 
out  an  agreeable  coverage  plan.” 

There  is  plenty  of  ammunition  in  this 
resolution,  and  the  material  this  publica¬ 
tion  has  previously  printed,  for  every  edi¬ 
tor  and  photographer  to  make  this  fight 
on  the  local  level.  The  problem  must  be 
tackled  in  individual  cities. 

Lets  go  to  work! 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


henry  ARTHUR  RAYBURN. 

business  manager,  Kokomo 
(Ind )  Tribune,  recently  cele¬ 
brate  his  50th  year  with  that 


Bottolisen  Rayburn 


paper  and  was  honored  with  a 
dinner  given  by  members  of  the 
staff. 

Cmdr.  Peyton  T.  Anderson, 
president,  Macon  ( Ga. )  Tele¬ 
graph,  received  a  Bronze  Star 
Award  from  Admiral  Chester 
Nimitz  at  ceremonies  in  Macon 
recently. 

C.  A.  Bottolfen,  owner,  Arco 
(Ida.)  Advertiser,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Idaho. 

Paul  M.  Morris,  editor  and 
publisher,  Elizabethton  (Tenn.) 
Star,  has  been  appointed  direc- 
,  tor  of  public  relations,  Frisco 
<  Lines. 

Dewey  Akers,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher,  Dayton  (Ore.)  Tribune, 
has  commenced  publication  of  a 
new  weekly,  Brookings-Harbor 
Pilot. 

Col.  John  R.  Reitemeyer,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  received  the 
badge  of  the  Legion  of  Merit  at 
Governor's  Island,  New  York, 
recently. 

Leslie  D.  Kimble,  managing 
editor.  Coming  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Leader,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher,  W.  A. 
Uni»rhill.  George  H.  Bevan 
will  succeed  Kimble. 

W.  J.  (Billy)  Arthur,  editor 
and  publisher,  Jacksonville 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Views,  has 
announced  his  candidacy  for  re¬ 
nomination  to  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  House  of  Representatives. 

Lt.  Col.  Gilbert  T.  Hodges, 
chairman,  executive  committee. 
New  York  Sun,  recently  re¬ 
ceived  the  Selective  Service 
Medal  for  his  work  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Selective  Service 
Act. 

Eldon  J.  Hoar,  publisher,  Troy 
(Ala.)  Messenger  and  Herald, 
recently  received  the  Legion  of 
Merit  award  for  outstanding 
achievements  while  on  active 
duty  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Bernard  Mainwaring,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Nampa  ( Ida. )  Free  Press, 
was  elected  chairman  of  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  Utah,  Idaho  and 
Washington  newspapermen. 

Tom  Hanes,  managing  editor, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch, 
has  been  awarded  a  Navy  De¬ 
partment  commendation  for 
‘outstanding  service”  as  an  ac¬ 
credited  war  correspondent. 


Philip  Kruidenier,  formerly 
personal  assistant  to  John 
Cowles,  president  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune, 
has  been  named  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  papers. 


In  The  Business  Office 


VIRGIL  A.  SEGALE,  formerly 

of  the  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  Evansville  Courier 
and  Press,  has  been  named  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager. 

Raymond  G.  Holman  has  been 
named  business  manager,  Al¬ 
berta  Lea  (Minn.)  Evening 
Tribune. 

Paul  Haller,  formerly  of  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Inquirer- 
News,  and  Sherwin  Helms,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Chicago  Times, 
have  joined  the  service  and  pro¬ 
motion  department,  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic-Gazette. 

Gilbert  P.  Swanson  has  been 
appointed  advertising  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  Daily  Chronicle 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest  Farm 
Trio.  Walker  Irwin,  formerly 
head  of  feature  advertising, 
Spokesman-Review,  has  been 
appointed  acting  advertising 
manager.  Pacific  Northwest 
Farm  Trio.  E.  E.  Clark,  for¬ 
merly  acting  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Spokesman-Review  and 
Daily  Chronicle,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager. 

Frank  I.  Sefrit,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Bellingham  (Wash.)  Her¬ 
ald,  has  retired. 

Alfred  P.  Davies,  formerly  of 
the  display  staff,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  is  now  advertising 
manager,  Monrovia  (Cal.)  News- 
Post. 

Frances  Raven  of  the  adver- 
t  i  s  i  n  g  department,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal,  has  joined  the 
advertising  department,  Fred 
Meyer,  Inc.,  chain  stores. 

George  Vincent  Hunter,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Washington 
( D.  C. )  Post,  has  joined  the  pro¬ 
motion  department,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News. 

Wylie  Stewart  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Southwestern  national 


advertising  representative, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  at 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Charles  M.  Fairbanks,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  advertising  staff. 
New  York  News,  has  joined  the  I 
sales  staff  of  Sport,  a  forthcom- 1 
ing  Macfadden  magazine.  I 

Richard  Allphin,  John  Ash-  i 
FORD  and  Kenneth  Cottrell 
have  returned  to  the  advertising 
department,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

Thomas  W.  Burns,  classified 
advertising  solicitor,  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  been  awarded  the 
Silver  Star  by  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


Clint  McCarthy,  reporter, 
Montgomery,  (Ala.)  Journal, 
has  been  inducted  into  the 
Army. 

G.  C.  Long  has  joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser, 
as  state  Capitol  reporter.  Eu¬ 
gene  Feldman  has  left  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  to  resume  studies  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Terry  and  Alma  Dougherty 
have  joined  the  news  staff, 
Compton  (Calif.)  Journal. 

William  N.  Copley,  son  of 
Col.  Ira  C.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  board,  Copley  Press,  has 
joined  the  San  Diego  ( Calif. ) 
Tribune-Sun  as  a  reporter. 

Joseph  (Uncle  Joe)  A.  Dear- 
iNG,  fish  and  game  editor,  has 
returned  to  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  after  a  wartime 
absence  on  loan  to  INS  as  a 
photo  correspondent. 

Richard  T.  Street,  former  col¬ 
umnist.  San  Juan  Capistrano 
(Calif.)  Coastline  Dispatch,  has 
been  appointed  editor  of  a  den¬ 
tal  magazine,  American  Pros¬ 
thetics. 

Drew  Pearson,  author,  “Wash¬ 
ington  Merry-Go-Round.”  has 
been  awarded  the  first  Democ¬ 
racy  Award  of  the  B’Nai  B'rith 
in  Philadelphia. 

Walter  Lunnen,  former  night 
slot  man,  Washington  Times- 
( Continued  on  page  80) 
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at  the  ASNE  convention  in  Washington  or  at 
the  ANPA  convention  at  the  Waldorf,  we’ll  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  or  drop  in  to  see  you 
about  your  feature  needs. 
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For  the 

HUMAN  SIDE 

of  SPORTS,  It’s . . . 


Spice  for  Your  Sports 
Page! 


Bill  Cunningham  brings 
you  the  human,  behind- 
the-scenes,  national 
sports  story.  Intimate  of 
players  and  fans  alike,  he 
seasons  the  daily  sports 
picture  with  graphic  and 
colorful  experiences 
based  on  his  personal 
friendship  with  the 
“greats”  of  today  and 
yesterday ! 

For  daily  release.  W rite  or 
wire  us  for  samples,  rates 
and  territory. 

_ ^ 
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— editor,  Rome  Edition,  Stars  and 
0PRQONAT  S  Stripes,  has  been  named  manag- 

li'tUtatjnALiO  ingeditor,  CodUIoc  (Mich.)  Eoe- 

continued  from  page  79  News. 


Herald,  has  Joined  the  copy 
desk,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

William  P.  Frank,  recently- 
resigned  city  editor,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Joumal-Every  Evening. 
has  bi^n  appointed  news  direc¬ 
tor,  WILM,  Wilmington. 

Louise  McAvoy,  of  the  Miami 
bureau,  U.P.,  has  been  named 
manager,  Jacksonville  bureau. 

A.  F.  (Matty)  MAmaws, 
head  of  Virginia  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute’s  athletic  publicity  de¬ 
partment,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  on  the  sports  staff, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News. 

Wayne  Thomis  has  returned 
as  aviation  editor,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  following  military  dis¬ 
charge.  Frank  Sturdy,  acting 
aviation  editor,  has  been  named 
automobile  editor. 

John  Cavanaugh,  reporter, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican, 
has  resigned.  Mildred  Rogers, 
labor  reporter,  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union,  has  resigned. 

John  Clouse,  formerly  cable 
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ninp  News. 

John  M.  Carlisle,  roving  re¬ 
porter,  Detroit  News,  has  been 
assigned  to  cover  the  atom  bomb 
test  at  Bikini  Atoll. 

Lt.-Comm.  Val  Bjornson  of 
the  Navy,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
and  Tribune,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
papers  while  assigned  to  tem¬ 
porary  duty  to  the  United  States. 
He  was  married  recently  to 
Gudrun  Jonsdottir  of  Isafjordur, 
Iceland,  in  a  ceremony  at  Reyk¬ 
javik. 

Scott  Long,  after  more  than 
two  years  in  the  Navy,  has  re¬ 
turned  as  Minneapolis  Morning 
Tribune  cartoonist.  Roy  Justus 
continues  as  cartoonist  for  the 
Star-Journal. 

Tom  Kerin,  former  reporter, 
Helena  ( Mont. )  Record-Herald, 
recently  discharged  from  the 
Army,  has  Joined  the  staff  of  the 
Centralia  (Wash.)  Daily  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Margaret  Goldsmith,  former¬ 
ly  Central  European  correspon¬ 
dent.  New  York  Post,  has  Joined 
the  staff  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  as  director  of  library 
research  in  Europe. 

Mark  Klauser,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Times,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Ohrbach's  Department 
Store,  New  York,  as  publicity 
director,  after  military  dis¬ 
charge. 

George  R.  Shoals  has  returned 
to  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle  as  managing 
editor,  succeeding  A.  Vernon 
Croop,  who  will  now  be  assis¬ 
tant  lEWiaging  editor. 

Edward  J.  Dudley,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Rochester  Democrat 
Chronicle,  has  been  appointed 
public  relations  representative, 
American  Locomotive  Co., 
Schenectady. 

Marie  Carlson,  reporter. 
South  Suffolk  (N.  Y.)  Newsday, 
was  awarded  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Citizenship  Medal 
for  her  stories  on  veterans. 

Vernon  W.  Foster,  night  edi¬ 
tor,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Associated 
Press  bureau,  has  resigned  to 
become  editor,  the  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Textile  Tribunf,  a  week¬ 
ly. 

Richard  W.  Darrow,  former 
assistant  city  editor,  Columbus 
( O. )  Citizen,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  public  relations, 
Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  Baltimore. 

W.  C.  McGraw,  formerly  on 
the  telegraph  desk,  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Times,  has  Joined 
the  San  Diego  (CaliJf.)  Tribune- 
Sun  as  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter. 

Bernard  (Bud)  Barol  and 
Allen  Somers,  formerly  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger, 
have  Joined  the  Abner  J.  Gelula 
advertising  agency  in  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Joe  Phelan  will  return  to  the 
sports  staff,  Philadelphia  Record, 
following  military  discharge. 
Jim  Armstrong  has  Joined  the 
sports  staff.  John  Scotzin,  state 
house  correspondent  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  Philadelphia  Record,  has 


returned  following  military  dis¬ 
charge. 

Irvin  Cribb  has  returned  to  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  as 
sports  editor,  following  military 
discharge,  with  Carl  May  as  as¬ 
sistant.  W.  E.  Seifert  has  been 
named  sports  editor,  Spartan¬ 
burg  Journal. 

Parry  D.  Sorenson,  formerly 
with  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Des¬ 
ert  News,  has  been  appointed 
director,  public  relations.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah. 

Emma  Jo  Hill,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Pulaski  (Va.)  Southwest 
Times,  has  Joined  the  Beckley 
(W.  Va.)  Daily  News. 

Walter  Shead  has  been  as¬ 
signed  by  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union  to  cover  the  Bikini 
Atoll  tests  of  atomic  bombing. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  Paul 
Feltus,  publisher,  Bloomington 
(Ind. )  Star  Courier. 

Jeanne  Purmort,  reporter 
Milwaukee  Journal,  has  been 
named  society  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mary  Holsinger,  resigned. 

Maj.  W.  C.  Reynolds  has  re¬ 
sumed  his  editorial  work  on  the 
Racine  ( Wis. )  Journal-Times, 
following  military  discharge. 

Lottie  MacDonald,  formerly 
with  the  New  Glasgow  (N.  S.) 
News,  and  Margaret  Anderson, 
formerly  with  the  New  York  bu¬ 
reau,  Canadian  Press,  have 
Join^  the  newsroom,  Halifax 
(N.  S.)  Daily  Star. 

R.  Vezina,  financial  editor, 
Quebec  L’ Action  Catholique,  has 
resigned  to  accept  the  post  of 
secretary,  Quebec  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


Wedding  Bells 

WILLIAM  ARTHUR  GURLEY, 
manager,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Piedmont,  and  Carene 
Finch. 


Gannett  Employes 
Form  25-Year  Club 

Rochester,  N.  Y.— More  than 
3.500  years’  collective  ae^ 
was  represented  at  a  dian«r^ 
Hotel  Sheraton  recently  vhaa. 
25- Year  Club  of  the  GtoSU 
Newspapers  was  launched/^ 

Composed  of  employee  whn 
have  served  the  Democrat  * 
Chronicle  and  Rochester  Timms. 
Union  for  a  quarter  of  a  ce&- 
tury  or  more,  the  organizatioa 
includes  Frank  Roberts  of  th* 
Times-Union  with  52  yeari’ 
service,  and  George  Englert  of 
the  Democrat  &  Chronicle  with 
51  years  to  his  credit.  More 
than  135  persons  attended  the 
dinner. 

Frank  Gannett,  publisher,  was 
named  honoraiy  president,  with 
George  L.  David,  dramatic  critic 
of  the  Democrat  &  Cbroni^ 
active  head.  Blaine  Butterfield 
of  the  Times-Union  and  John 
Bahringer  of  the  Democrat  k 
Chronicle  were  named  vice- 
presidents:  Albert  J.  Moss  of  the 
Times-Union  and  William  F. 
Butler  of  the  Democrat  &  Chron^ 
icle,  secretaries,  and  M.  John 
Farrell  of  the  Times-Union, 
treasurer. 

Named  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  were  James  Casey,  Ray 
Herr,  Elizabeth  Wallace,  Mae 
Sullivan,  ’Theodore  Case,  George 
Ambeau.  Harold  Beachner,  Mery 
Foos  and  Fred  Masterson.  The 
club  will  meet  annualy  to  initi¬ 
ate  new  members  and  elect  offi¬ 
cers  and  will  have  a  picnic  in 
the  summer  and  a  clambake  in 
the  fall  each  year. 

■ 

Kansas  Paper  Sold 

Topeka,  Kan. — ^After  nearly  60 
years  under  one  ownership,  the 
Ellsworth  (Kan.)  Messenger 
has  been  sold  by  Mrs.  Fr^ 
Foster  to  Francis  Wilson,  of 
Ellsworth,  and  Robert  Herzog, 
of  Herndon.  ’The  Messenger  was 
published  by  Frank  Foster  from 
1885  until  his  death  in  1939,  and 
since  then  by  his  widow. 


Shame  on  your  shorthand. 

WINNIE  WINKLE! 


J  Two  high  school  girls  wrote  WIN- 
M  NIE  WINKLE,  recently,  chiding  her 
fo*"  shaky  shorthand!  We  cite  the 
fact  as  evidence  that  Winnie  the 
breadwinner  is  a  "real”  person  to 
untold  numbers  of  fans  across  the 
country.  Put  her  on  your  Comics 
list  TODAY! 

WRITE— -PHONE— WIRE  for  PRICES  and  PROOFS 
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Newspaper  is  known  by  the  companies  it  keeps 


The  Cleveland  News  is  proud  of  its  association  with  these  fore¬ 
most  Cleveland  advertisers  ...  all  of  them  established  leaders 
in  the  local  retail  field.  They  have  proven  the  value  of  the 
News  by  their  consistent  use  of  this  newspaper  year  after  year. 
Since  these  most  successful  retailers  know  intimately  both  the 
media  and  the  market  —  we  submit  their  judgment  as  a  most 
positive  method  of '^grade-labeling”  this  newspaper's  audience. 


Editors  Told  to  Make  Papers  Easier  to  Read 


,T 


L«on  Link,  production  mana¬ 
ge  of  tho  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  oddretacd  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in 
Washington  April  20  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  their  newspapers. 
His  talk  follows  in  part. 

MANY  printing  concerns  are 

doing  much  more  attractive 
work  today  then  they  were  do¬ 
ing  a  few  years  ago.  Some  of 
those  print  shops  turn  out  maga¬ 
zines.  There  Is  another  group 
of  printing  establishments  that 
are  not  doing  as  good  printing 
today  as  they  were  a  few  years 
ago.  'Hiose  shops  that  I  have  in 
mind  print  newspapers.  TOere 
is  a  day  coming  when  news¬ 
papers  will  again  need  to  seU 
advertising,  and  we  will  need 
better  printing  to  sell  success¬ 
fully  gainst  the  competition 
which  Is  continually  improving 
the  appearance  of  its  product 

There  are  a  number  of  rea¬ 
sons  why  newspapers  have 
slipped  backward  in  appearance 
in  recent  years.  Some  of  our 
supplies  are  not  as  good  as  they 
were  before  the  war.  That  ap¬ 
plies  to  certain  materials  used 
in  the  photographic  and  engrav¬ 
ing  departments,  press  rooms 
and  stereotype  departments.  I 
don't  have  to  tell  you  about  the 
poor  quality  of  newsprint  many 
newspapers  have  been  using,  be¬ 
cause  you  editors  have  been 
complaining  to  the  mechanical 
men  about  that.  You  have  likely 
expressed  your  opinion  to  others. 

Shortage  oi  Help 

The  shortage  of  help,  espe¬ 
cially  the  right  kind  of  help,  has 
also  contributed  to  our  present 
situation.  Some  of  the  space 
saving  practices,  that  have  been 
engaged  in  during  the  war,  did 
not  improve  newspaper  appear¬ 
ance.  We  have  quite  a  bit  to  do 
to  get  back  where  we  were. 

We  are  not  going  to  improve 
the  general  appearance  of  our 
product  by  some  simple  change 
in  the  process,  materials  or 
equipment.  All  are  vital  to  good 
newspaper  printing.  One  or  two 
misfits  along  the  Une  can  undo 
all  the  good  work  that  has  been 
accomplished  elsewhere  in  the 
operation.  If  your  personnel  is 
competent  and  willing,  they  can 
do  the  best,  only  with  proper 
tools. 

We  have  not  heard  much 
about  tyimgraphy  of  late.  There 
was  a  time  when  newspapers 
had  considerable  to  say  about 
it,  especially  so  when  the  new 
news  dress  had  been  installed 
The  newspaper  would  tell  the 
reader  of  the  benefits  of  the 
new  type,  because  the  newspa¬ 
per  was  easier  to  read.  Legibil¬ 
ity-easy  to  read  type — is  the 
first  fundamental  to  good  typog¬ 
raphy.  Maybe  people’s  vision 
has  improve  in  recent  years.  I 
have  not  been  told  a^ut  that 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
several  millions  of  our  young 
eyes  had  crossed  the  oceans 
some  of  our  newspapers  appar¬ 
ently  thought  it  tile  proper  time 
to  use  smaller  lype>  take  the 
leads  out  between  the  lines, 
reduce  white  mace  and  narrow 
the  columns — all  of  which  placed 
increased  eye  strain  upon  the 


reader.  We  were  told  those 
things  were  done  to  save  paper, 
but  I  don't  know  where  any  was 
saved  as  a  result  of  those  ma¬ 
neuvers.  The  net  result  is,  that 
if  any  paper  was  saved,  it  was 
very  little,  it  did  make  some 
newspapers  harder  to  read,  it 
sometimes  got  more  lines  on  a 
page  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  it  took  something  from 
the  appearance  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  in  practically  every  in¬ 
stance.  I  know  of  no  magazine 
that  did  any  of  that.  One  of  the 
great  improvements  to  the  news¬ 
paper  of  tomorrow  will  be  when 
we  can  boast  again  that  news¬ 
papers  are  easier  to  read. 

Watch  tha  Magasinss 

If  we  are  going  to  improve 
tomorrow’s  newspaper  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  accomplish 
much  by  applying  certain  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  magazines,  and  we 
will  need  to  do  some  of  the 
things  that  improved  printing 
in  commercial  printing  plants. 
They  all  engaged  in  or  profit^ 
by  research,  ^ey  bought  the 
best  of  equipment  and  materials 
and  trained  people  to  do  the 
Jobs.  It  cost  money  to  do  all 
that.  The  figures  we  have  seen 
seem  to  prove  that  their  money, 
in  most  instances,  was  wisely 
invested. 

If  newspapers  are  going  to 
improve  their  printing  quality 
they  too  will  have  to  make  an 
investment  in  the  improvement 
It  will  cost  considerable  to  dc 
the  things  some  newspapers 
plan  to  do,  and  in  the  end  it  will 
always  be  more  than  was  antici¬ 
pated.  Some  of  it  should  come 
from  savings,  brought  about  by 
better  operation  within  plants. 

Peak  Not  Reached 

It  is  costing  every  newspaper 
a  great  deal  more  to  set  type, 
read  proof,  make  up  pages, 
make  cuts,  cast  stereotype 
plates,  operate  presses  and  mail 
and  deliver  the  papers.  I  am 
sure  the  editorial  and  news  de¬ 
partments  also  have  had  their 
share  of  that  increase.  I  doubt 
that  we  have  reached  the  peak. 

Waste,  which  in  the  past  may 
have  involved  small  change 
now  has  grown  to  dollars — hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  dollars 
When  you  throw  away  type  and 
cuts  these  days  you  are  tossing 
aside  real  money.  We  should  be 
more  concerned  about  r^ucing 
overset,  controlling  the  flow  of 
copy,  ordering  only  those  cub 
made  which  we  know  we  will 
use,  and  eliminate  useless  make¬ 
overs. 

We  should  take  steps  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  the  copy 
sent  to  composing  rooms.  It’s  a 
lot  cheaper,  and  it  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  better  operation,  to 
pay  a  $25  a  week  typist  to  re¬ 
type  bad  copy  on  a  typewriter, 
utiien  time  will  permit,  than  i< 
is  to  pay  an  $85  per  week  oper¬ 
ator,  sitting  in  front  of  a  $10,000 
typesetting  machine,  to  sit  idly 
by  while  trying  to  figure  out 
what  is  intended.  The  proof¬ 
reader  has  the  same  ordeal  to 
go  through.  Poor  copy  often 
contributes  to  errors,  sometimes 
very  costly  ones.  There  is  much 


about  that  operation  that  needs 
improving.  If  we  do  some^ing 
about  it,  we  can  save  some  of 
me  money  we  will  need  for  pro¬ 
ducing  that  better  newspaper. 

From  my  point  of  view,  the 
editors  could  make  a  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  economies  in  opera¬ 
tion  and  better  newspapering 
if  some  effective  control  of  flow 
of  copy  could  be  developed.  I 
understand  certain  systems  are 
now  in  use  in  some  newspaper 
news  departments,  and  I  am 
told  that  some  are  quite  effec¬ 
tive.  In  too  many  newspapers 
the  copy  cutter  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  does  too  much  editing 
for  the  good  of  the  newspaper, 
in  that  he  decides  which  story 
is  to  be  used  and  which  is  not 
knowing  it  is  impossible  to  get 
all  of  the  type  into  the  space 
allocated.  Why  should  50  col¬ 
umns  of  copy  be  sent  to  the 
composing  room  for  an  edition 
and  set  in  type  at  high  cost 
when  there  is  room  for  only  35 
columns?  So  long  as  the  boil¬ 
ing  down  Job  is  necessary,  why 
not  do  it  in  the  news  depart¬ 
ment,  and  do  it  better,  rather 
than  the  copy  cutter’s  desk  in 
the  composing  room? 

More  Cost-Conscious 

Here  is  something  that  I  am 
sure  you  will  consider  revolu¬ 
tionary.  Because  it  is  becoming 
more  necessary  all  the  time  for 
newspaper  people  to  be  more 
cost  conscious,  it  seems  to  me 
we  should  be  kept  better  in¬ 
formed  and  assume  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  costs,  especially 
costs  which  are  the  result  of 
misjudgment  or  loose  operation. 

ITie  engraving  department 
and  the  composing  room  in  each 
newspaper  are  departments  that 
service  the  advertising  and  news 
departments.  For  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  would  give,  and  because 
of  the  responsibiliity  it  would 
place,  all  services  from  these  de¬ 
partments  should  be  charged 
against  the  department  ordering 
the  service. 

If  that  were  done,  the  adver¬ 
tising  director  may  be  a  little 
more  concerned  about  resetting 
ads  several  times,  and  the  editor 
may  have  a  renewed  interest  in 
eliminating  overset,  useless 
makeovers  and  cuts  ordered 
which  could  not  be  used. 

I  believe  that  a  number  of 
newspapers  are  going  to  do  some 
good  process  color  printing,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  going  to  install 
the  things  necessary  to  do  it.  J 
am  also  quite  sure  there  will  be 
some  that  may  not  do  it  so  well 
because  they  will  lack  the  essen¬ 
tials.  I  don’t  believe  there  will 
be  many — if  any — that  will  do 
it  as  it  ^ould  be  done,  until  we 
have  an  improved  quality  of 
paper  to  print  it  on.  I  doubt 
that  we  can  get  the  advertising 
rate  necessary  in  order  to  make 
it  profitable,  until  we  can  do  a 
better  Job  of  process  color  than 
is  possible  on  the  average  qual¬ 
ity  of  paper  we  are  using  today 

To  go  a  little  further  in  regard 
to  paper,  let  me  point  out  tha^ 
better  paper  is.  as  a  general 
rule,  more  evenly  wound  on  the 
rolls  at  the  mill.  We  must  have 


evenly  wound  rolls  if  we  are  to 
maintain  proper  tension.  Pronto 
tension  is  most  important  to^ 
curate  register.  Process  color 
that  is  not  accurately  registend 
is  not  acceptable  to  advertism 
and  I  am  sure  editors  will  not 
like  it  either. 

Another  practice  in  many 
newspaper  plants  that  does  not 
contribute  to  good  process  color 
printing  is  the  excessive  mat 
shrinkage  demanded.  Of  course 
this  is  done  in  order  to  permit 
the  use  of  a  narrower  roll  of  pa¬ 
per.  The  two,  excessive  shrink¬ 
age  and  good  register,  do  not  go 
together.  I  doubt  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  both,  regardless  of 
how  good  the  equipment  may 
be.  If  we  insist  on  both,  h  is 
equivalent  to  trying  to  go  two 
different  directions  at  the  same 
time.  The  newspaper  that  is 
planning  on  good  process  color 
in  the  future  will  do  well  to  also 

Sian  little  or  no  shrinkage  in 
te  preparation  of  the  plates. 

I  have  a  notion  that  plastics 
may  be  our  answer  to  the  pro¬ 
ducing  of  good  color  plates 
Many  good  plastic  plates  have 
been  made,  and  I  believe  many 
better  ones  will  be  made. 

While  we  are  directing  our 
attention  to  the  improved  news¬ 
papers  there  are  other  problems 
that  need  consideration  besides 
the  printing  of  color.  I  am  sure 
no  one  is  satisfied  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  black  printing  we  are  doing 
today.  Far  too  often  one-half  of 
the  pages  in  the  paper  are 
poorly  printed  because  of  the 
age-old  first  impression  problem 
Three  things  enter  into  that: 
offset,  strike  through  and  show 
through. 

Need  ior  Paper  Change 
I  do  not  contend  that  im¬ 
proved  paper  will  completely 
eliminate  all  first  impression 
problems,  but  better  paper  will 
certainly  reduce  it  by  a  very 
large  percentage.  I  have  seen 
tests  made  with  better  paper 
and  there  was  little  to  choose 
from  as  between  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  impression  printing. 

I  don’t  believe  the  weight  of 
the  newsprint  will  have  to  be 
increased.  The  paper  will  have 
to  be  made  better,  wound  on 
rolls  better,  given  more  careful 
handling  in  transportation. 

So  long  as  we  continue  te 
have  our  first  impression  proD- 
lem  to  deal  with,  we  might  ac¬ 
complish  much  in 
the  printing  of  our  halftone  art 
by  rearranging  the  position  oi 
some  of  the  pages.  If  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  which  Is  usually  all 
type — and  so  many  times  runs 
on  second  impression  position— 
could  be  placed  on  first  iinpnM- 
sion,  that  would  make  available 
another  good  printing  page  for 
art,  on  a  second  impression  posi¬ 
tion. 

The  best  operated  newspapers 
are  those  where  the  people 
know  what  is  necessary  to  give 
good  cooperation  to  the  others 
Too  many  newspapers  are  too 
departmentalized.  We  all  appre¬ 
ciate  the  necessity  for  this  close 
cooperation,  but  sometimes  we 
expect  it  to  grow  all  by  itself. 
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The  desert  date  was  a  prunei 


In  Timbuktu,  Ali Ben  Hotsy  m'<u  tabooed  appears  in  print,  the  surprises  are  pleasant! 
by  a  quaint  tribal  custom  from  lifting  his  Intaglio  has  a  staff  of  200  craftsmen 
bride's  chin  veil  for  three  years.  On  Zipper  skilled  in  all  phases  of  gravure  service — 

Day,  the  wolf  in  sheik's  clothes  sometimes  photography,  negative  and  positive  making, 

was  shocked  to  find  the  missus  had  missed  retouching,  staging,  etching,  the  furnishing 

the  Conover  catalog,  his  dreOm  doll  was  no  of  proofs  and  identical  positives  .  .  .  can 

dove  of  delight,  the  pin-up  cutie  turned  out  handle  copy  in  elements  as  well  as  complete 

to  be  old  crow.  units  .  .  .  saves  time,  temper,  and  expense 

Sudanese  splices  were  pretty  much  a  for  advertisers  and  rotogravure  publishers, 
gamble— and  so  was  colorgravurc,  without 

advance  checking  proofs.  With  the  most  modem  plant  facilities 

in  both  New  York  and  Chicago,  a  trained. 
Now  with  Intaglio  progressives,  the  efficient  organization.  Intaglio  prescribes, 

advertiser  can  chuck  out  chance,  needs  no  and  follows  through  ali  steps  from  the  first 

crossed-fingers,  charms  or  amulets  . . .  can  negative  to  the  press.  If  you  have  a  problem 

operate  open-eyed,  with  opportimity  to  in  color,  monotone;  or  gravure  for  labels, 

check,  revise,  and  correct  proofs  before  packaging  or  catalogs— phone  or  write 

publication.  And  on  Z  Day  when  the  copy  Intaglio,  now! 


Ferry-Honly 
Agency  Mokes 
Nome  Change 


Effective  May  1,  one  of  the 
old  names  among  advertising 
agencies.  Ferry-Hanly  Company 
will  be  changed  to  Hanley,  Hicks 
&  Montgomery,  Inc. 

Ferry-Hanly  Company  was 
founded  in  1908  in  Kansas  City 
Mo.,  by  the  late  Wallace  J 
Ferry  and  C.  P.  Hanly,  pio¬ 
neering  many  of  the  national 
and  regional  accounts  in  the 
west  and  southwest.  In  1920 
a  second  office  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Hanly  in  Chicago.  In  1925 
an  office  was  established  in  New 
York  by  Harry  M.  Montgomery 
from  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
agency. 


Mr.  Montgomery  has  been  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president  and  man¬ 
ager  of  Ferry-Hanly  in  New 
York.  Thomas  Edward  Hicks 
became  a  stockholder  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Ferry-Hanly  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  this  year. 

Expcmsion  Plana 


Mr.  Hicks  is  widely  known 
for  his  broad  experience  in 
sales,  merchandising  and  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  drug  and  depart¬ 
ment  store  fields.  He  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Personal  Products  Corp. 
from  which  he  resigned  in  1942 
to  join  the  Marine  Corps. 

Expansion  plans  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  under  the  new  name, 
include  additions  to  the  staff,  to 
be  announced  later. 

Principal  officers  are:  Harry 
M.  Montgomery,  president;  T.  E 
Hicks,  executive  vice-president 
and  C.  P.  Hanly,  chairman  of  the 
board.  L.  T.  Wallace  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  agency’s  Chicago 
subsidiary,  Wallace-Ferry-Hanly 
Company.  Mr.  Wallace  is  also  a 
director  of  Hanly,  Hicks  &  Mont¬ 
gomery. 

Some  of  the  accounts  handled 
by  the  agency  are;  several  di¬ 
visions  of  Johnson  &  Johnson- 
Geo.  E.  Keith  Company  (Walk- 
Over  Shoes);  Chic(H>ee  Sales 
Corporation;  Chicopee  Manu¬ 
facturing  Corporation  ( Lumite 
Division);  A.  G.  Spalding  S 
Bros.;  The  Ruberoid  Company: 
Edwards  and  Company;  Quakei 
Lace  Company;  Wallrce  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Inc.;  Hughes  Brushes 
Inc.;  Campana  Sales  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Headquarters  of  the  agency 
are  500  Fifth  Ave,  New  York. 
The  Chicago  affiliate  is  at  430 
North  Michigan  Ave. 


New  AFA  Members 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  announces  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  have  been  elected  to 
meml^rship;  Needham  &  Groh- 
mann,  Inc.,  New  York;  Platts- 
burg  Broadcasting  Corp.,  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y.;  E.  F.  Schmidt  Com¬ 
pany,  Milwaukee;  WIBX  Inc., 
UUca.  N.  Y.;  Daniel  F.  Sullivan 
Co.,  Boston;  and  Radio  Station 
WOMT.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

■ 

Counsel  to  Monitor 

The  advertising  department  of 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
has  appointed  Harold  Cabot  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  as  advertis¬ 
ing  counsel. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


Four  New  V.Fs 

FOUR  members  of  the  New 

York  offices  of  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.  have  been  named  vicepresi¬ 
dents.  They  are  Charles  Spen¬ 
cer  Hart,  account  executive  for 
Air  Transport  Association;  C.  H. 
CoTTiNGHAM,  radio  director;  Ed¬ 
ward  Rogers,  art  director,  and 
T.  Norman  Tveter,  director  of 
markets  and  media. 

In  New  Spots 

FRED  W.  REA  has  been  added 

to  the  staff  of  Brisacher,  Van- 
Norden  &  Staff,  Advertising,  Los 
Angeles  office.  He  was  formerly 
national  manager  of  advertising, 
sales  promotion  and  public  re¬ 
lations  of  headquarters  office  of 
the  Paraffine  Co.,  Inc. 

Alberto  Pillado  has  joined 
the  foreign  department  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson’s  New  York  of¬ 
fice.  He  was  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  Radio  Central  of  Lima, 
Peru. 

Pauline  Kahn,  formerly  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward,  Chicago,  has 
joined  the  copy  department 
of  Beckman  &  Beerbohm,  De¬ 
troit. 

Howard  C.  Allen,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  account  executive,  Al¬ 
bert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  New 
York  office,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  agency. 

Service  Stars 

MAJ.  TED  STEELE,  after  four 

years  in  the  Army  Air  Force, 
has  returned  to  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.,  as  vicepresident  in 
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Kelley  Steele 

charge  of  west  coast  operations, 
headquarters  in  Hollywood.  He 
has  been  with  the  agency  since 
1937  and  prior  to  the  war  served 
as  account  executive  on  five 
products  in  the  General  Foods 
group. 

James  T.  Kelley,  former  naval 
lieutenant  commander,  has 
joined  Earle  Ludgin  St  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  account  executive.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war  Kelley  was  general 
manager  of  Radio  Advertising 
Corp.  B.  D.  Fisher,  naval  lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  earlier  associated 
with  Young  &  Rubicam,  has 
joined  the  agency  as  copywriter, 
and  Kenneth  Mason,  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Army,  joins  the 
staff  in  market  research. 

David  P.  Mealiffe,  recently  re¬ 
leased  from  Navy  duties,  has  re¬ 
joined  the  San  Francisco  office 
of  Duncan  A.  Scott  &  Co. 

Richard  E.  Cruickshank,  after 
four  years  in  the  Navy,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  San  Francisco 


office  of  Albert  Frank-Guenther 
Law.  He  will  direct  a  newly 
form^  sales  clinic  which  will 
combine  phases  of  the  copy,  sales 
and  research  departments  to 
solve  those  sales  problems  which 
have  arisen  since  the  war. 

Kenneth  A.  Westervelt,  re¬ 
cently  released  as  a  captain 
from  the  U.  S.  Army  Signal 
Corps,  has  joined  Geyer,  Cornell 
&  Newell  as  an  assistant  ac¬ 
count  executive  in  the  Detroit 
office.  He  will  work  on  the 
Kelvinator  division  of  the  Nash- 
Kelvinator  account. 

Robert  Forrest  Rosenberger, 
former  ensign  in  the  Navy,  has 
joined  the  production  depart¬ 
ment  of  Walter  M.  Swertfager 
Co.,  New  York. 

Capt.  Oscar  J.  Milnor,  Jr., 
who  served  66  months  with  the 
United  States  Army  Medical 
Administrative  Corps,  has  been 
made  production  manager  of 
Henry  L.  Davis  Advertising, 
New  York. 

Lt.  Warren  Krey,  after  four 
years  in  the  Army,  returns  to 
Paris  &  Peart,  Advertising,  New 
York,  as  assistant  production 
manager. 

Karl  Bishopric,  Jr.,  formerly 
in  the  Navy,  has  joined  Houck 
and  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Capt.  Seth  D.  Tobias  has  re¬ 
turned  to  H.  W.  Fairfax  Adver¬ 
tising,  New  York,  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  after  four  years  in  the 
Army. 

Capt.  Donald  Klyce.  after 
four  years’  service  with  the 
Army  Engineers,  returns  to  the 
staff  of  Kudner  Agency,  New 
York. 

Harold  C.  McCollum,  Jr.,  has 
joined  Kastor,  Farrell,  Chesley 
&  Clifford,  New  York,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  after  two  years 
in  the  Army. 

John  B.  Prescott,  who  served 
in  the  Air  Force,  has  joined  the 
William  G.  Carney  Advertising, 
Milwaukee,  as  an  account  repre¬ 
sentative. 

William  ’Truesdale,  after  four 
years  in  the  Navy,  has  been 
named  advertising  director  of 
McNeany  Department  Store,  Be¬ 
loit,  Wis. 

G.  F.  Southward  has  returned 
to  Harry  Atkinson,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  vicepresident  after 
Navy  service. 

Lt.  Robert  H.  Dingwall,  four 
years  in  the  Navy,  has  returned 
to  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  New 
York,  as  an  assistant  to  the  head 
of  the  media  department. 


sales  promotion  for  PrestriW 
household  appliance  di^SuT 
Pressed  Steel  Co.,  Chicago^**' 
Paul  W.  Grover  has  * 
named  manager  of  advertlS 
and  sales  promotion  of 
Radisco,  Inc.,  Newark,  N  J  ^ 


Personal  Notes 

W.  A.  WEAVER,  assistant  to  th* 

president  of  the  Grijv^ 
Eshleman  Co.,  Cleveland,  recent¬ 
ly  received  two 
additional  deco¬ 
rations  for  his 
outstanding  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Ord- 
nance  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  U. 

S.  Army.  He  was 
awarded  the 
Oak  Leaf  Clus¬ 
ter  to  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Merit 
and  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Citation 
o  f  Commenda-  w 
tion.  From  1934 
until  he  entered  service  in  1#41, 
Weaver  was  manager  of  ^ 
agency’s  media  department. 

Dr.  Franklin  R.  Cawl,  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  and  researdi 
for  Kudner  Agency,  Inc.,  New 
York,  lectured  to  marketini 
classes  at  the  Wharton  School 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  this 
week. 

Joseph  A.  Bernstein,  editor  of 
Metro’s  Plus  Business  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  planning  for  Metro  Asso¬ 
ciated  Services,  New  York,  has 
been  awarded  the  Treasury  De-  ; 
partment’s  Silver  Medal  for  dis-  j 
tinguished  service  in  behalf  of 
the  War  and  Victory  loan  cam¬ 
paigns. 


Company  Changes 
LEO  A.  BROWN  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  advertising 
agent  of  the  Wabash  Railroad 
Co.  With  Wabash  10  years. 
Brown  was  recently  released 
from  the  Navy  after  two  years’ 
service. 

Douglas  S.  Clark,  after  33 
months  in  the  Army,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Seagram  -  Distillers 
Corp.  as  assistant  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Fred  Hunt  has  been  appointed 
director  of  distribution  of  Harry 
Ferguson,  Inc.,  Detroit,  to  head 
all  distributive  activities  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Ferguson  System  farm 
equipment  and  the  Ford-Fergu- 
son  tractor. 

Roy  Hert  has  been  appointed 
supervisor  of  advertising  and 


Agency  Notes 

WILLIAM  VON  ZEHLE  &  CO. 

has  leased  2.000  additional 
square  feet  at  22  West  44  St.. 
New  York,  to  make  room  for  its 
enlarged  art  and  production  de¬ 
partments. 

Paris  &  Peart,  New  York,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  firm  has  com¬ 
pleted  organization  of  facilities 
for  producing  personnel  training 
aids,  including  manuals  and 
films. 

William  L.  Day  and  Col. 
Florimond  j.  Duke  announce 
formation  of  Day  &  Duke  at 
270  Park  Avenue,  to  open  June 
1.  Mr.  Day  was  for  many  years 
chairman  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.  and  later  head  of  plans  for 
Benton  &  Bowles  and  Foote, 
Cone  Sc  Belding.  Colonel  Duke, 
formerly  advertising  director. 
Time  magazine,  is  now  in  Greece 
as  head  of  the  UNRRA 
Greek  mission  but  will  return  in 
May. 
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New  Firm  Formed 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  —  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  advertising  firm  of 
Kilroy,  Hague  and  Atkins,  Inc., 
has  been  announced  here.  It 
takes  over  the  former  concern  of 
Lee  Hague  Associates,  Inc. 

Mr.  Hague  continues  as  presi¬ 
dent,  with  Stewart  Atkins,  of 
Gastonia,  N.  C.,  as  vicepresident 
and  James  J.  Kilroy  as  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer.  The  group 
is  chartered  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  a  $100,000  corporation 
and  maintains  offices  in  the 
Charlotte  Observer  Building. 
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PHOTCXrRAPHY 

New  Amendment 
Viewed  Aiding  Vets 

By  Jack  Price 


VETERANS  will  be  given  a 

l>etter  break  in  future  aales 
of  aurplus  photographic  equip¬ 
ment  An  amendment  by  Sen¬ 
ator  e’Mahoney,  to  the  original 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944, 
waa  passed  by  Congress  on 
April  19  and  is  now  ready  for 
signing  by  the  President 

TTie  O’Bfiahoney  amendment 
does  not  actually  mention  sur¬ 
plus  photograimic  equipment 
but  it  covers  articles  needed  by 
veterans  and  photographic  ma¬ 
terial  comes  within  that  range. 
We  asked  the  Senator  if  he  had 
photographic  items  in  mind 
when  he  framed  his  amend¬ 
ment  He  said: 

“I  have  included  photographic 
materials  at  all  our  conferences 
since  the  last  session  of  Con- 
In  my  opinion  such  ma- 
l®rials  are  particularly  desir¬ 
able  for  the  exclusive  inventory 
of  sales  to  vets.” 

‘Rie  amendment  is  broad  and 
gives  to  the  War  Assets  Admin¬ 
istration  discretionary  powers. 
It  places  the  responsibility  di¬ 
rectly  upon  that  organization 
for  the  system  of  offering  sur¬ 
plus  photographic  equipment 
for  sales  to  vets  and  ahead  of 
any  existing  priority  groups 
This  does  not  mean  that  the 
federal  agencies  shall  not  still 
maintain  first  preference  but  it 
permits  the  WAA  to  set  apart 
a  certain  period  or  periods  of 
time  exclusively  to  vets  for  op- 
portemity  to  buy  such  materials 
Plan  Special  Board 

The  amendment  gives  to  the 
WAA  the  ri^t  to  select  and 
make  available  such  materials 
'deemed  critical  and  necessary 
for  vets  who  earn  a  livelihood 
through  photography.  That  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  chosen  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  board  which  the  WAA  will 
Mt  up  and  its  membership  will 
include  one  or  more  veterans 
who  are  expert  in  photographic 
supplies. 

If  past  performances  are  any 
indication  of  what  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  future  sales,  the 
amount  of  popular  items  needed 
most  by  vet  photographers  will 
be  as  scarce  as  ever.  There  is 
some  possibility  that  the  Navy 
surplus  photographic  equipment 
may  have  more  of  the  items 
than  the  surplus  disposed  of  by 
the  Army. 

One  thing  is  certain:  vets  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  first 
crack  at  the  sales. 

NPPA  Advancing 

THE  newly  organized  National 

Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  making  strides  both  in 
organization  and  obtaining 
recognition.  Last  week  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Joe  Costa,  addressed  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  at  the  Hotel  Statler  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  later  was 
honored  by  an  audience  with 
President  Truman. 


It  may  be  said  that  when 
President  Truman  received  the 
representative  group  of  the 
NPPA,  consisting  of  Joe  Costa 
president;  Burt  Williams  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun  Telegraph,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Charles  Mack,  MGM, 
treasurer,  he  did  so  as  number 
one  member  in  good  standing  of 
the  “One  More  Club.” 

Thus  when  the  President  met 
the  top  officers  of  the  NPPA 
he  could  talk  with  them  on  a 
subject  close  to  each.  At  that 
interview  President  Truman 
presented  to  Costa  a  special 

SBvel  made  from  the  wood  of 
le  old  White  House  roof  which 
was  replaced  during  the  Hoover 
Administration.  The  gavel  was 
inscribed  by  the  President  to 
Costa  for  the  NPPA. 

NPPA  House  Organ 
The  first  Issue  of  NPPA  house 
organ  made  its  appearance  last 
week.  This  bulletin  is  printed 
in  Boston  and  edited  by  Lester 
R.  MacLellan.  The  magazine 
is  called  the  National  Preu  Pho¬ 
tographer.  The  following  is  an 
excerpt  from  its  editorial  on 
page  one: 

“If  you  would  believe  the 
movie  scenarists  and  short  story 
writers,  we're  Just  the  roughest 
toughest  gang  of  men  outside  of 
prison  walls.  Actually,  we’ll 
have  to  admit,  we'd  qualify 
much  better  as  collective  Casper 
Milquetoasts. 

“But  all  that  thing  is  in  the 
past.  We’re  no  longer  going  to 
permit  ourselves  to  be  relegated 
to  the  position  of  unwelcome 
but  necessary,  stepchildren  of 
the  Fourth  E,^te.  We’ve  got 
a  voice,  finally,  and  we’re  going 
to  make  use  of  it.  No  false  mod¬ 
esty.  No  muffling  of  that  voice 
under  a  barrel.  We’re  going  to 
yell  so  loud — when  the  occasion 
demands,  and  not  Just  for  the 
fun  of  hearing  ourselves  shout — 
that  those  in  this  country  who 
have  been  injuring  us  with 
scant  courtesy  will  begin  to  real¬ 
ize  that  here  is  a  new  force  to 
be  reckoned  with.” 

Out  of  the  Box 
FIRST  place  prizes  of  $100  Vic¬ 
tory  Bonds,  matched  by  equal 
awards  from  their  respective 
papers,  were  presented  to  three 
Seattle  and  Everett,  Wash,  cam¬ 
eramen,  in  the  first  annual  photo 
contest  held  by  the  Washington 
State  Press  Club. 

Frank  Lynch,  Seattle  Poet- 
Intelligencer,  won  first  honors  in 
the  spot  news  class.  Stuarl 
Hertz  of  the  same  paper  won 
top  place  in  the  Sports  division 
and  Ken  Knudson,  Everett  Her¬ 
ald,  took  first  award  in  the  Fea¬ 
ture  section.  The  Judges  were 
Tom  Carson,  INP;  Dick  Gould 
Acme;  Vince  Hoyman,  AP,  and 
Robert  Mansfield,  University  of 
Wash. 

The  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  is  plan- 


President  Truman  autographs  a 
gavel  made  irom  the  wood  of  the 
old  White  House  rooi  and  pre¬ 
sents  it  to  loe  Costa,  left,  and  Burt 
Williams,  center,  president  and 
secretory  oi  the  Notional  Press 
Photographers  Association. 


ning  to  conduct  a  two-day  panel 
which  will  include  discussions 
on  picture  values.  The  sessions 
will  be  held  at  Philadelphia 
State  College,  May  17.  Rebecca 
Gross,  editor.  Lock  Haven  Ex¬ 
press,  will  be  chairlady.  Speak¬ 
ers  will  include  Dick  Samo 
director  of  photography  of 
Hearst  Enterprises;  Alec  Zehner 
city  editor,  Pittsburgh  Sun-tele¬ 
graph;  Joe  Martin,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  W.  A.  White,  Sunday  editor, 
Pittsburgh  Press. 

Talk  on  Color  Process 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N,  C.— Dye 

transfer  process  in  making 
color  prints,  quality  of  negatives 
and  a  demonstration  of  a  new 
electro-flash  technique  was  the 
triple-phased  program  of  the 
Spring  meeting  of  the  Carolina 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting  here  recently. 

Speaking  on  the  dye  transfer 
process  was  J.  H.  Kelberg,  of 
Philadelphia,  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Paul  Vandivort,  New 
York  City,  also  of  the  Eastman 
Company,  spoke  on  negatives’ 
quality,  and  Robert  Lehr,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  photographic  expert, 
discussed  the  new  electro-flash 
technique. 

The  speakers  were  introduced 
by  ^ne  Kemp,  Charlotte,  also 
of  the  photo  company.  Presid¬ 
ing  was  Thomas  Franklin,  of 
^arlotte,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  who  announced  the 
group  would  meet  again  June  9 
at  the  Yadkin  Hotel  in  Salis¬ 
bury.  N.  C. 

Officers  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Franklin  are  John  G.  Hemmer, 
of  Raleigh,  vicepresident,  Duke 
Sanchez,  of  Charlotte,  treasurer 
and  Bugs  Barringer,  Rocky 
Mount,  executive  secretary. 

Jim  Wommack,  Journal-Sen¬ 
tinel  staff  photographer,  was 
host. 

^^ami  Group  Elects 

MIAMI,  Fla. — Mike  Ackerman, 

Acme  Newspictures,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Miami  Press 
Photographers  Association  at  a 
dinner  meeting,  Apr.  17.  Other 
officers  are;  Ray  Mills,  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos,  vicepresi- 
dent;  Ted  Frutkoff,  Turf  Pic¬ 
tures,  treasurer;  Leo  Frutkoff, 
Turf  Pictures,  secretary;  Newt 
Hamilton,  Miami  Daily  News, 
assistant  secretary,  and  Ted  Lu¬ 
cas,  Miami  Daily  News,  mar¬ 
shal. 


Hearst  Contest 
$500  Prize  Won 
ByFerdieOlnio 

o.S.XLS'p'S.'.o'ffiSS 

petition  were  annoimeS 
week.  This  contest  uLj! 
sUff  photographers  of^ 
Hearst  newspapers. 
doubled  this  year,  total 
now  amomting  to  $5,000.  rS 
prize  is  $500;  second,  $300- 
$250;  fourth,  $200;  S?h’ 

36  awards  of  $100’ 

The  winners: 

Best  illustrated  NewsoM* 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 

First  Prize— Ferdie 
Angeles  Examiner; 

GTOrge  Reidy,  New  York  Josr 
nal-AmeHcan;  third.  An(b» 
Petrishin,  San  Franoisn  It 
aminer;  fourth,  Carletoe 
quin,  Boston  Sunday  Advertittr 
fifth,  C.  Edmond  O’Brien.^: 
more  News -Post  A  Aawri. 
can. 

Special  Prizes— J.  Kennetti 
Moore,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Timet 
Union;  William  Dunaway,  Bsiii 
more  News-Post  A  Amcriem 
Lawrence  McNally,  Baltimore 
News-Post  A  American;  Joaeoli 
Parodi,  Boston  American;  Frank 
Turner,  Boston  Amtrieta 
(Carles  H.  Keller,  ddeago  Her- 
ald-American;  Sid  Samu^,  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  American;  Edmund 
Keran.  Detroit  Times;  Hyman 
Paul,  Detroit  Times. 

Also  Jack  Winer,  Dctroii 
Times;  Dave  Garshon,  Los  Aa- 
gcles  Examiner;  Ferdie  Olmo 
Los  Angeles  Examiner;  Edward 
Parkinson,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer;  Howard  C.  Ballew,  Lot 
Angeles  Herald  A  Express;  Tom 
Courtney,  Los  Angeles  Herald 
A  Express;  Ben  White,  Los  Aa- 
geles  Herald  A  Express;  Clv- 
ence  Leino,  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
Elmer  Richardson,  Miltoattker  ^ 
Sentinel;  Jack  Layer,  New  York 
Journal- American;  Edward  Me- 
Kevitt,  New  York  Joumal- 
American;  Jack  O’Brien,  Heic 
York  Journal- American;  Injr 
Kaplan,  New  York  Mirror;  Joha 
Reidy,  New  York  Mirror;  Dick 
Sarno,  New  York  Mirror;  Bill 
Stanl.  New  York  Mirror;  How¬ 
ard  Robbins,  Oakland  Post-En¬ 
quirer;  Charles  Bruneck,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegram;  Edwin  J  I 
Morgan.  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
gram. 

Also  Jack  Swank,  San  An- ' 
tonio  Light;  Henry  Ingwersen 
San  FraruHsco  Calt-Bulletln;  Jot 
Marron,  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin;  James  Nickell,  Son 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin  Jack 
Boscovich,  Son  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  Andrew  Petrishin,  Son 
Francisco  Examiner;  Stuarl 
Hertz,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Frank  “Slim”  Lynch,  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 


Brooklyn  Eagle  Editor 
Named  to  Youth  Unit 

Edwin  B.  Wilson,  editor  ol 
the  Brooklyn  ( N.  Y. )  Eagle,  hw 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Youth  Counsel  Bureau  of  Br^k- 
lyn.  ’The  bureau  was  created  to 
work  with  the  District  Attor¬ 
ney’s  office  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  young  people  who  have  run 
afoul  of  the  law. 
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A  FEW  ADVERTISERS 

WHO  HAVE  CASHED  IN 

ON  THE  RICH 

WESTCHESTER  MARKET: 

Su  O'clock  Muflin  Mix 

McCormick  Too 

Silvornip 

Gropolruit  Juico 

Colovos 

mm 

Dif 

Marfol's  Sordinos 

Stahl  Moyor  Moots 

Quakor  Oats 

Blue  Bonnet  Margarine 

Dolly  Madison 

Ice  Cream 
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IN  AMERICA’S  14th  MARKET 


Out  of  3,072  counties  in  the  United  States,  Westchester  is  one  of  the 
richest:  spendable  income  —  $746,000,000!*  There  are  only  13  cities  in 


America  that  equal  or  exceed  Westchester  in  sales  volume. 


Westchester  housewives  are  laying  $16,000,000  more  on  the  line  for 


FOOD  than  the  entire  city  of  Buffalo  (which  is  100,000  larger).  West 


Chester  gals  spend  $3,000,000  more  each  year  for  DRUGS  and  COS 


METICS  than  the  entire  city  of  Buffalo.  To  build  comfortable  homes 
and  keep  them  in  repair,  the  husbands  and  fathers  of  Westchester  spend 


$5,500,000  more  than  those  in  Buffalo. 


You  wouldn’t  think  of  passing  up  Buffalo,  or  any  other  key  city,  but 


Westchester  is  also  a  MUST  Market. 


*  Sales  Management  Buying  Power  Survey  194S. 


Rmpfgmntmd  Nationally  by  tha  KELLY>SM1TH  COMPANY  t  Now  York 


COVERING  THE  14TH  MARKET  IN  AMERICA 

TOR  A  PUILISHERfer  ApHI  27.  1944 


ANP  A  Committee  Notes  ^ar.  lUKk 

Federal  Laws  Actions  "*  ***“  —*— 


THE  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Federal  Laws  reports  as 
the  most  important  development 
in  the  Judicial  Held  in  the  last 
year  the  decisions  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  in  three  Wage- 
Hour  cases  involving  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  lists  the  cases  in  the 
report,  which  follows  in  full: 

Kve^  effort  has  t>een  made  in  the  year  in* 
terveninc  since  the  last  report  of  the  Federal 
Laws  Committee  to  keep  pnolishert  abreast 
of  the  many  developments  in  the  legislative 
and  judicial  fields. 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  carry  out  this  task 
and  at  the  same  time  to  compress  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  we  thought  publishcri  should 
have  into  small  space.  The  Committee 
therefore  fears  that  some  publishers  may 
have  found  it  difficult  to  check  on  all  mat¬ 
ters  as  reported  in  the  bulletins.  The  items 
reporting  various  lenslation  are  being  kept 
to  a  minimum  and  efforts  are  being  in¬ 
tensified  to  report  only  legislation  which  it 
seems  probable  will  ^  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  development 
in  the  judicial  field  since  the  last  annual 
meeting  are  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  three  Wage-Hour 
cues  involving  newspapers.  By  these  deci- 
^tou  the  Supreme  Court  clarifi^  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  law  to  newspaper  publishing 
so  that  publishers,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
law  was  enacted,  know  just  where  they 
stand. 

Two  of  these  cases  involved  the  right  of 
the  AdministratcN'  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Division  to  obtain  access  to  the  books, 
papers  and  records  of  any  person,  firm  or 
I'orporatioo  to  whom  he  t>clicves  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act  apply.  The  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  Administrator  did  have 
such  right.  Publishers,  therefore,  will  in 
the  future  be  obliged  to  comply  with  de- 
man^  for  inspection  when  these  demands 
are  in  proper  form,  from  the  Wage-Hour 
Administrator,  and  must  produce  all  books, 
reco^s  and  papers  which  relate  to  the 
maximum  hours  and  minimum  wages  of 
employes. 

^^he  third  case  involvetl  application  of  the 
Wage-Hour  I..aw  to  a  newspaper  with  less 
than  of  1%  of  its  circulation  distributed 
cmt.sidc  the  state  of  publication.  The 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  newspaper  was 
engaged  in  the  production  of  goods  for  com- 
<nerce.  but  added  that  its  decision  did  not 
mean  that  all  of  the  employes  of  the  news¬ 
paper  were  covered  by  the  act.  The  court 
said  *‘the  applicability  of  the  act  to  them 
(the  employes)  is  def>endent  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  their  work.  express  no  otnnion 
on  that  phase  of  the  case,  as  the  New  York 
-Appellate  Court  did  not  pass  upon  it.  Since 
the  judgment  below  must  l>e  reversed  the 
question  whether  the  act  is  applicable  to 
these  employees  will  Ije  opened  on  the 
remand  of  the  case.” 

Some  Amendmenta 

Federal  Laws  Ikrllctins  have  contained 
developments  on  Hill  S.  1349  to  amend  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  193H. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  I^Ikw  Com¬ 
mittee,  Bill  S.  1349  would  have  brought 
under  the  Fair  I.4it>or  Standards  Act.  in 
additioa  to  industry  '‘engaged  in  commerce 
or  the  production  of  go^s  for  commerce” 
those  engaged  **in  any  activity  affecting 
commerce.”  The  opinion  was  expressed  by 
some  that  this  language  would  bring  under 
the  law  all  businesses  except  those  which 
are  specifically  exempt .  The  Bill  also  called 
for  amendment  of  section  12  of  the  .Act 
reUting  to  child  labor  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  all  minors  under  18  years  of  age  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Children’s  Bureau. 

As  this  measure  pissed  the  Senate,  the 
minimum  wage  is  increased  from  40c  to  65c 
an  hour,  and  among  employes  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  included 
apprentices  and  learners  in  the  news|>aptf 
business  who  work  not  more  than  4,000 
hours  in  any  one  year.  Also  included  in  the 
Senate  measure  is  a  new  section  to  the 
Child  Labor  provisions  reading:  ”No  em¬ 
ployer  shall  employ  any  oppressive  child 
labor  in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce.”  The  Bill  is  now 
before  the  Hou.se  Laoor  (Committee  which 
will  bold  hearings. 

The  original  ImII  S.  1349  contained  a  pro¬ 
vision  to  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
law  in  addition  to  weekly  and  semi-weekly 
newspapers  with  circulations  of  less  than 
3,000,  all  newspapers  having  circulation  less 
than  3,000  and  in  addition  no  conditioo 


was  imposed  on  area  of  distribution.  Thi 
provision  did  not  pass  the  Senate. 

The  original  bill  also  contained  a  statute 
of  limitation  which  does  not  now  exist  in 
the  law  for  the  bringing  of  action  to  recover 
overtime  compensation,  but  this  statute  of 
limitation  is  not  in  the  measure  which 
passed  the  Senate.  However  Bill  S.  1349 
does  contain  a  provision  which  places  a 
limitation  of  two  years  from  effective  date 
of  the  mea.sure  for  bringing  suits  to  collect 
claims  accruing  between  1^38  and  date  the 
new  measure  may  l>ecotne  effective. 

Because  of  the  effort  to  broaden  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Children's  Bureau  over 
employment  of  minors,  your  Committee 
will  recapitulate  previous  statements  on  the 
subject. 

Under  the  existing  law  the  Children's 
Bureau  has  jurisdiction  over  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  all  minors  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  in  or  about  plants  producing  goods  for 
commerce,  and  Iwtween  sixteen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age  in  hazardous  occupations,  and 
such  minors  may  lie  employed  only  under 
regulations  issued  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau. 

The  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  may 
is.sue  regulaticms  for  the  employment  of 
minors  t>etween  16  and  18  in  hazardous 
employment,  and  of  minors  between  14  and 
16  in  non-hazardous  employment.  Minors 
under  14  may  not  be  employed. 

Because  of  the  broad  d^nition  of  the 
word  "employ”  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  your  Committee  believes  that  news¬ 
paper  boys,  whether  independent  con¬ 
tractors  or  employes,  can  t>e  brought  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Children’s  Ikireau  if 
they  come  "in  or  aliout"  the  newspaper 
plant,  and  that  the  use  of  minors  under  14 
years  of  age  may  be  a  violation  of  the  law. 
"Employ”  is  denncxl  in  the  law  as  "to  suffer 
or  permit  to  wrork.” 

Child  LalxM’  Provisions 

In  1939,  the  Children's  Bureau  announce<l 
that  it  wrottld  a.s.sume  jurisdiction  over  news¬ 
paper  boys  who  came  "in  or  alxmt”  the 
plMt  of  a  new'Kpaper.  and  therefore  publish¬ 
ers  have  l>een  acting  on  the  assumption — 
and  correctly  so  in  the  estimation  of  your 
Committee—  that  all  tioys  who  picked  up 
their  papers  elsewhere  than  at  the  plant  of  a 
newrspaper  do  not  come  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Children’s  Bureau. 

It  is  signiheant  to  note  the  amendment 
to  the  Child  I.Al>or  provisions  of  the  law  in 
the  original  bill  S.  i:i49  which  added  to  the 
wonls  “in  or  at>out”  the  additional  phrase 
"or  in  oonnei'tion  with.” 

Should  any  such  provision  t>e  enacted 
with  an  extension  of  covc»uge  to  businesses 
"affecting  commerce”  and  to  minors  em¬ 
ployed  “in  or  about  or  in  connection  with” 
the  establishment  of  such  a  tmsiness,  your 
Committee  ueliex’es  that  the  Children’s 
Bureau  would  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
newspaper  lx)ys.  whether  employees  or  in¬ 
dependent  contractors,  under  18  years  of 
age,  regardless  of  where  they  may  pick  up 
their  papers. 

The  effect  of  the  language  in  Bill  S.  1349 
as  it  passed  the  Senate  quoted  al>ove  "No 
employer  shall  employ  any  oppressive  child 
lalKM*  in  commerce  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce"  according  to  ANPA 
Counsel  does  not  tend  to  increase  existing 
authority  over  the  newspaper  lx>y  provided 
he  is  engaged  in  purely  Icxral  delivery  of 
newspapers  within  the  state  of  publication, 
he  states,  however,  that  publishers  in  cities 
adjacent  to  state  lines  who  have  large  local 
deliveries  in  the  state  or  states  just  across 
the  line  prolmbjy  will  6nd  their  newspaper 
boys  in  the  state  or  states  other  than  the 
state  of  publication  would  l>e  covered  under 
this  amendment. 

Some  publishers  are  relying  on  the  ruling 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
.AppMls  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  in  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  rackmen’s  case  in 
which  the  court  held  that  men  distributing 
newspapers  in  Baltimore  for  the  Baltimore 
Sun  were  not  in  interstate  commerce  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Wage-Hour  Law.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  refused  peti¬ 
tion  for  review  of  the  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  but  again  your  Committee  draws 
attention  to  the  efforts  of  some  Congress¬ 
men  to  pass  legislation  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  negativing  the  Circuit.  Court's 
decision. 

Aaaociatod  Proaa  Casa 

Since  the  rept^  made  to  the  last  annual 
meeting  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  the  .Associated  Press  case  in 
favor  of  the  government.  The  court  held 
that  the  By-Laws  of  the  Associated  Press 
violated  the  anti-trust  laws,  and  as  a  result 
these  by-laws  have  been  amende<l  by  the 
Associated  Press. 


ADS  FILL  THE  YANKEE  STADIUM 

A  new  iorm  oi  unall-space  copy  is  being  run  on  sports  pages  oi 
New  York  City  newspapers  to  keep  the  crowds  flowing  into  the 
enlarged  Yankee  Stadium.  AboTe  are  three  somples  oi  early  sea¬ 
son  advertising  used  by  Lorry  MaePhoiL 


Some  publishers  have  asked  aliout  the 
effect  of  this  decision  and  the  amended  by¬ 
laws  on  the  value  of  Associated  Press  mem- 
i>erHhip  for  tax  purposes.  The  ANP.A  has 
no  tax  department  and  your  Committee 
will  not  attempt  to  answer  this  question. 
There  are  varying  opinions.  l>oth  as  to  the 
actual  <leductil>ility  for  tax  purposes  of  any 
decrease  in  value;  and  as  to  procedure  to  be 
followed  in  presenting  a  case  to  the  Bui^u 
of  Internal  Revenue.  Your  Committee 
believes  that  in^vidual  publishers  should 
employ  tax  counsel  to  advise  and  asrist  in 
this  problem  should  they  consider  claiming 
a  tax  deduction  in  connection  with  .Associ¬ 
ated  Press  values. 

Your  committee  reported  the  contempt 
case  involving  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  in 
its  last  annual  report.  This  case  has  l>eeo 
appealed  to  the  Unite<l  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  decision  of  the  court  is  expected 
during  this  term. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  imposes  a 
tax  on  some  telephone,  telegraph  and  cable 
messages  but  a  provision  in  the  Code  ex¬ 
empts  from  taxation  messages  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  dissemination  of  news.  Your 
<.^mmittee  drew  this  matter  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  publishers  in  its  last  annual  report 
Iiecause  it  found  that  some  publishers  were 
not  aware  of  the  tax-exempt  nature  of  press 
messages. 

Late  in  1945  the  Treasury  Department 
issued  a  new  ruling,  and  your  committee 
now  wishes  to  i>oint  out  that  messages  sent 
at  the  straight  commercial  rates  arc  no 
longer  tax  exempt,  even  though  they  may 
relate  to  the  collection  or  tlissemination  of 
news. 

This  tnatter  has  l>een  previously  covered 
in  Fe<leral  I.raws  Bulletins,  the  latest  being 
Federal  Laws  Bulletin  No.  16-1946,  .April  3. 

Pending  Legislation 

No  effort  will  oe  made  in  this  report  to 
mention  all  of  the  pending  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  newspapers.  Bulletins  have  carried 
items  which  report  developments  as  they 
occur.  .Some  of  the  outstanding  measures, 
however,  will  l>e  Tuentioned  briefly. 

Extrnsion  op  tub  Sbcond  War  Powbrs 
.Act;  The  House  has  passed  legislation  to 
continue  the  Second  war  Powers  Act  to 
March  31,  1947,  and  to  continue  Title  HI 
relating  to  priorities  and  allocations  for 
another  year  to  June  30.  1947.  It  is  under 
Title  III  of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act 
that  the  Civilian  Production  Administra¬ 
tion  is  given  authority  to  control  news¬ 
print. 

Continuation  op  thb  Prick  Control 
Act;  Pending  before  the  House  Hanking 
and  Currency  Committee  is  a  bill  to  extend 
the  Price  Control  Act  for  another  year  to 
June  30,  1947.  The  House  has  held  hear¬ 
ings  on  this  measure,  but  has  not  yet  re¬ 
ported  a  bill.  It  is  under  this  law  that  price 
ceilings  for  newrsprint  are  maintained. 

Anti-Strikb  Bill:  .As  passed  by  the 
House  the  I^lK>r  Disputes  or  .Anti-Strike 
Bill  included  provirions  to  ban  union  boy¬ 
cotts  and  foremen's  unions,  and  to  prohibit 


violence  in  the  picket  lines.  It  also  pro 
vided  for  a  30-day  cooling  off  perM  aid 
made  unions  responsible  for  breach  of  ooa- 
tract.  As  the  bill  was  reported  by  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee,  however,  it  was 
completely  re-written  Ttie  Senate  C^oia- 
mittM  version  provides  for  establishnwat 
within  the  Labor  Department  of  a  Ave  man 
Mediation  Board  to  act  on  its  own  m’VtkM 
or  on  request  of  either  party  to  a  dispute. 

Logialatlon  Enactad 
"Full  Employment”  Law:  First  dedg- 
nated  as  a  "full  employment”  bill  the 
measure  signed  by, the  ITesident  was  re- 
writtra  in  Congress  so  that  as  enacted  no 
mention  is  made  of  "full  employment.” 
The  law  provides  for  an  annual  report  by 
the  ITesident  on  levels  of  employment, 
production  and  purchasing  power,  together 
with  recommendations  for  legislation  u 
may  be  deemed  by  the  President  to  be  de¬ 
sirable.  A  council  of  economic  advisers  to 
the  President  is  provided  for  as  well  as  a 
Joint  (xmgressional  Committee.  Full  text 
of  this  law  is  carried  in  Federal  l«aws  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  10-1946,  Feb.  27. 

Curb  on  Cosrcivr  Practices  in  Radio 
Br<*ai>ca«tino;  Aimed  directly  at  the 
activities  of  James  Caesar  Petrillo,  head  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
legislation  has  been  enacted  which  outlaws 
the  use  of  force,  threats  or  "other  means” 
to  compel  radio  stations  to  pay  "exactions” 
to  unions  for  using  phonograph  records,  and 
prohibits  action  to  compel  broadcasters  to 
employ  more  workers  than  needel,  to  halt 
any  foreign  programs  or  any  type  of  non¬ 
commercial  educational  or  cultural  pro¬ 
grams.  This  measure  is  sure  to  have  inter¬ 
est  for  all  newspapers  which  own  <x  con¬ 
template  the  operation  of  radio  stations. 

The  alxive  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
matters  covered  in  Ferleral  I.aws  Bulletins 
and  represent  those  which  your  Committee 
i>elieves  ha\e  special  interest  for  publishers 
at  present.  The  committee  will  continue  to 
keep  members  informed  of  all  legislative 
and  judicial  proceedings  affecting  or  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  newspaper  publishing  business. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
RAYMOND  B.  BOTTOM.  Chairnian 
Amon  G.  Carter  H.  V.  Jenkins 
John  D.  Ewing  Verne  B.  Joy 
J.  F.  Fitzpatrick  William  H.  Rwd 
J.  D.  Gortatowsky  Robert  L.  vSmith 
Charles  A.  vStaufVer 


THH  PR.CK  CONTROU  Hatry  A.  Cooper  Buys 
tJl'i ” wn.o“un5  New  Castle  Weekly 

t  for  another  year  to  Harry  A.  Cooper,  advertising 
**?'**  *;*“'  manager,  New  Castle  (Ind.) 
d«“th!rra<rtha’t'priw  Courier  -  Times,  has  purcha^ 
are  maintained,  the  New  Castle  NewS  RcpuOM- 
.\s  passed  by  the  can  ( weekly,  from  Ellis  J. 
rtoVJn  'S^y-  Baker,  owner  and  publisher  for 

nions,  and  to  prohibit  nin6  y68rs. 
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and  ceaseless  eesearcli. 
devoted  solely  to  tlie  single 
purpose  of  better  printing  inks. 

liiclependent  and  Progressive 

Howard  Flint  InK  Company 
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Style  Ad  in  3  Colors 
Tops  in  Readership 


THREE  advertisements  in  the 

Jan.  30  edition  of  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  rank^ 
among  the  10  best*read  ads  in 
their  respective  classifications 
for  all  advertising  measured  to 
date  in  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading,  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation  dis¬ 
closed  this  week  in  Study  No. 
96. 

One  of  them — a  local  ad — 
topped  the  women's  clothing 
store  category. 

Ninety-eight  of  every  100  wo¬ 
men  readers  interviewed  saw  at 
least  one  of  the  advertisements 
other  than  classified  in  the  Jan. 
30  issue;  this  was  three  more 
per  100  than  the  96-study  aver¬ 
age.  Only  three  other  studies 
have  rated  higher  than  the  98% 
score  which  placed  the  Post- 
Standard  in  fourth  position  for 
women's  readership  of  any  ad¬ 
vertising;  and  only  five  other 
studies  can  claim  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  men  reading  any  ad¬ 
vertising.  Their  score  was  90%. 

Ex-Lox  Panel  Well  Bead 

A  128-Iine  Ex-Lax  humor 
panel  type  of  ad  on  the  seventh 
page  won  sixth  place  percent¬ 
agewise  on  the  10  best  listing  in 
the  national  advertising  Medi¬ 
cal  classification.  It  was  noted 
by  16%  of  the  men  and  17%  of 
the  women. 

The  same  page  also  carried 
the  national  ad  most  popular 
I>ercentagewise  with  both  sexes 
that  day — a  684-line  display  for 
Prestone  Motor  Oil.  Illustrated 
with  a  four-column  wide  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  hardy  young  couple 
in  an  open  roadster,  it  won  the 
attention  of  23%  of  the  men  and 
22%  of  the  women. 

Men’s  second  choice  was  a 
665-line  Hiram  Walker  gin  ad 
on  page  12,  which  scored  with 
20%  of  the  men  and  9%  of  the 
women.  The  second  place  fav¬ 
orite  of  women  was  the  Ex-Lax 
ad;  they  accorded  third  place  to 
a  180-line  Ethyl  Cleaner  ad  on 
page  10  with  a  12%  tally.  Men’s 
third  choice  was  a  158-line 
Wheaties  ad  of  the  “sports 
champ”  panel  t.vpe.  appearing  on 
page  15,  which  rat^  a  19% 
score. 

Two  local  women's  clothing 
store  ads  acquitted  themselves 
well  by  climbing  into  the  best- 
read  toppers  for  that  classifica¬ 
tion.  Flah's  717-line  display 
rocketed  to  No.  1  position  on  the 
list  of  best-read  Clothing  Store 
ads  by  stopping  14%  of  &e  men 
and  79%  of  the  women.  Featur¬ 
ing  “Poker  Flat”  shoes  and  a 
wool  lumberjack  suit,  this  ad 
appeared  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  front  page  of  the  second 
section. 

An  Addis  Co.  ad  proved  to  be 
a  top  rate  eye-catcher.  Using 
two  colors  in  combination  with 
black-and-white  on  the  third 
page,  it  attracted  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  women  readers  ttian 
any  advertisement — in  color  or 
in  black-and-white  —  appearing 
in  any  weekday  newspaper  sur¬ 
vey  in  the  history  of  the  Con¬ 


tinuing  Study.  Featuring  wo¬ 
men's  suits,  the  display  ran 
1.512  lines  and  stopped  45%  of 
the  men  and  88%  of  the  women. 

Only  four  national  color  ads 
and  10  local  color  ads  have  been 
examined  in  all  weekday  news¬ 
paper  studies  to  date.  These 
color  ads  have  not  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  cumulative  listings  of 
10  best  read  advertisements, 
partly  because  of  their  rarity 
and  partly  because  of  the  obvi¬ 
ous  difficulties  in  making  accu¬ 
rate  comparisons  with  black- 
and-white  ads.  If  color  ads  ap¬ 
pear  more  regularly  in  future 
weekday  studies,  separate  lists 
and  tabulations  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  them. 

Two  strike  message  ads  were 
carried  in  the  Post-Standard. 
The  page  11  ad  of  a  CIO  chap¬ 
ter,  running  608  lines,  was  not^ 
by  43%  of  the  men  and  37%  of 
the  women.  A  General  Electric 
Co.  ad,  running  112  lines  on 
page  six,  drew  an  M-21';  and 
W-14%  readership. 

An  indication  that  readers 
will  “shop”  through  a  paper  to 
find  their  favorite  news  stories 
was  readily  apparent  in  this 
readership  study.  For  instance, 
the  front-page  story  carrying 
banner  headlines  about  pending 
resumption  of  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  General  Motors  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  CIO  United  Auto¬ 
mobile  Workers  appeared  in 
sixth  place  on  the  men’s  list  of 
best  read  general  news  stories, 
but  failed  to  appear  on  the  wo¬ 
men's  list. 

But  a  story  about  the  acute 
sugar  shortage,  though  only 
three  inches  long  on  the  lower 
half  of  page  11,  placed  seventh 
in  women's  readership  of  the 
day’s  offerings. 

Although  local  stories  domi¬ 
nated  the  best  read  news  lists, 
they  yielded  top  position  to  a 
national  story — the  report  of  the 
death  of  Harry  Hopkins.  It  was 
read  by  69%  of  the  men  and 
77%  of  the  women.  Eight  of 
the  stories  on  the  women's  best 
read  tally  were  local,  as  were 
six  on  the  men’s  list. 

Syracuse  Headlines,  a  continu¬ 
ing  feature  on  the  front  page, 
was  read  by  46%  of  the  men 
and  52%  of  the  women.  It  is  a 
combination  news-summary  and 
index.  Of  the  four  stories  fea¬ 
tured  in  this  summary  box, 
three  won  places  on  best  read 
news  lists  that  day. 

Page  One  also  presented  two 
syndicated  features  never  before 
examined  in  the  Continuing 
Study.  “Dave  Boone  Says”  was 
credited  with  readership  by  51% 
of  the  men  and  54%  of  the  wo¬ 
men;  while  Franklin  P.  Adams’ 
recently  syndicated  series  — 
“This  Little  World” — attracted 
34%  of  the  men  and  43%  of  the 
women.  Drew  Pearson’s  col¬ 
umn  on  the  front  page  of  the 
second  section  was  read  by  56% 
of  the  men  and  45%  of  the  wo¬ 
men,  giving  it  third  place  per¬ 
centagewise  when  compared 
with  previous  measurements. 


CHAMPAGNE  FOR  FOOD  EDITORS 

Breakfast  in  the  redwoods,  luncheon  in  South  Sea  atmosphere,  mI 
dinner  with  champagne  are  on  the  menu  for  the  first  Western  Feci  1 
Editors  Conference.  Apr.  29-May  3,  in  San  Francisco.  Making  plgg, , 
ior  the  gathering  ore:  Left  to  right.  R.  A.  Cloypool  of  Williaatt,  Lot  ' 
rence  &  Cresmer  Co.:  Donald  Sias  of  Paul  Block  &  Associates,  pm.' 
ideni  of  the  S.  F.  Chapter  of  the  American  Association  oi  Ne«|. 
paper  Representatives:  A.  S.  Babcock  of  Jonn  &  Kelley.  Inc,, 

Ted  C.  Hoifmeyer  oi  Hears!  Advertising  Service.  I 

H.  C.  Woodyord  and  equipment^  a^ough^Thfl 

a  *  1  1  f  News  establishment  hsd  no'l 

OOlG  Dlddor  lor  operation  for  the  lar.? 

^  year.  In  addition,  there  art< 

we^lies  which  have  nc( 
VV  66lUY  plants.  They  include  the  Clat 

SPSNCE.,  W.  Va.-The  r.n,-  Sr"  hi  E" 

nants  of  the  Woodyard  weekiv  point*PI.Saal?la"S' 

newspaper  empire  were  put  on  2ette  ^ 


K  C.  Woodyard 
Sole  Bidder  for 
Weekly  Group 

Spencer,  W.  Va. — The  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  Woodyard  weekiv 
newspaper  empire  were  put  on 
the  auction  block  here  Apr.  18. 
but  bidders  were  so  few  and 
frugal  the  principal  stockholders 
bought  them  back  for  $85,000. 

Upshot  of  the  sale  was  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  Woodyard  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  which,  as  a  corpora¬ 
tion.  included  among  its  stock¬ 
holders  Katherine  Brush,  the 
novelist,  and  William  Fox,  one¬ 
time  movie  magnate. 

In  its  stead  will  be  sole  owner 
Henry  C.  Woodyard.  of  Spencer, 
who.  with  his  two  brothers, 
started  the  weekly  chain  that 
snread  into  four  States.  The 
other  brothers,  Ted  and  William, 
are  dead. 

Woodyard  explained  he  was 
acting  individually  in  making 
the  lump  sum  bid  when  the 
seven  weeklies  and  sundry  other 
assets  of  Woodyard  Publications 
were  put  on  the  block. 

Other  stockholders  in  the  dis¬ 
solved  corporation  included  Mrs. 
Josephine  Woodyard,  widow  of 
Ted,  who  came  here  earlier  in 
the  week  from  California,  but 
was  not  present  for  the  auction: 
Mrs.  Frances  Woodyard,  of 
Spencer,  widow  of  William,  and 
her  son,  William  Henry  Wood- 
yard. 

Offered  to  the  highest  bidder 
on  the  steps  of  Roane  county’s 
56-year-old  courthouse  were 
seven  weekly  newspapers,  along 
with  parcels  of  notes  receivable, 
bonds  and  other  assets  in  the 
biggest  mass  offering  of  such 
properties  in  West  Virginia’s 
history. 

Offered  as  individual  items, 
only  a  little  more  than  $11,000 
was  bid  in  the  aggregate.  Then 
the  entire  lot  was  put  on  the 
block  and  Woodyard,  newly  re¬ 
turned  from  Florida,  made  the 
lone  offer. 

“If  anybody  had  bid  higher 
than  $85,000,”  Woodyard  said, 
“we  were  ready  to  sell.” 

Up  for  sale  were  the  Spencer 
Times-Record,  the  Republican 
Delta,  of  Buckhannon,  and  the 
Grantsville  News,  all  of  which 


Spring  Beauty  Fair 
Ads  Attract  Crowds 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— J.  N.  Adamli 
Co.  used  a  record-breaking  vol¬ 
ume  of  newspaper  advertisiii( 
to  put  over  its  week-long  Spring 
Beauty  Fair  which  turn^  outtoi 
be  the  most  successful  toilctria, 
promotion  in  the  history  of  th«- 
store. 

Paul  F.  McCarthy,  store  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  said  resulti: 
were  “terrific”  and  the  voluiw 
of  business  done  equalled  that 
of  the  second  week  before  lar. 
Christmas,  a  peak  period  of  the 
year. 

Three  full  pages  and  16  hall 
pages  of  advertising  in  Buflalo 
papers  were  used  during  the 
week.  Each  half  page  was  de 
voted  to  a  particular  brand  o( 
toiletries.  All  brand  name 
were  featured. 

A  gardenia  was  given  to  eack 
customer  entering  the  Beaut; 
Fair  and  more  than  16,000  ol 
the  flowers  were  distributed. 

■ 

New  York  AMA  Chapier 
Sets  May  1  Deadline 

The  American  Marketing  Ar 
sociation.  New  York  Chapto, 
has  announced  a  May  1  deadline 
for  entries  in  its  First  Annual 
American  Marketing  Awards 
competition. 

Awards  and  citations  will  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  “excep¬ 
tional  achievement  or  outstand¬ 
ing  performance  and  accom¬ 
plishment  in  originating  or  de¬ 
veloping  marketing  technique 
and/or  applying  effectively 
principles  of  marketing.  .  .  . 

Any  person  engaged  in  aW 
phase  of  marketing  activity  in 
the  U.  S.  is  eligible.  Awar^ 
will  be  made  to  individuals  ‘ 
Chairman  of  the  board  of  Judge 
is  D.  E.  Robinson,  of  LaRoche  *. 
Ellis,  247  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


Hr  AprU  17. 
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There  is  no  more  discerning  space 
buyer  than  a  publication’s  own  promo 
tion  department  or  advertising  agency 


That  is  why  it  is  significant  that  the  list  of 
publications  advertising  in  Women’s  Wear  Daily 
include  the  above  outstanding  publications. 

These  publications  realize  that  Women’s  Wear  Daily  is  the 
No.  1  business  publication  in  the  fashion  industries — the  only  way 
to  reach  all  factors  in  the  industry  every  day.  Their  advertising 
in  this  paper  does  a  dual  job : 

1.  It  helps  them  to  influence  retailers  to  throw  the  weight  of  their 
own  promotion  behind  the  products  and  services  advertised  in 
their  pages. 

2.  It  gives  them  whole-industry,  whole-country  coverage  with 
the  use  of  only  one  medium — at  one  cost:  thereby  assisting  their 
sales  representatives  in  developing  advertising  space  from 
this  industry. 

And,  of  course,  a  plus  to  advertisers  in  the  publishing  field, 
as  in  the  fabric  and  costume  fields,  is  the  high  degree  of  reader- 
interest  and  confidence  enjoyed  by  Women’s  Wear  Daily 
among  retailers  and  manufacturers  in  2,568  cities  and  towns 
across  the  country. 


WOMIN’S  WIAR  DAILY  I  the  retailer's  daily  newspaper 

A  MLIRCHILD  PUBLICATION  |  8  EAST  13th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  3 
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TlXQUttAMlC 


Fsdaral'i  1  Kw  FM  trantmiltar  that 
ttol*  tha  show  at  tha  sixth  annual  Broadcast 
Enginaaring  Confaranca  at  Ohio  Stota  Uni¬ 
varsity.  A  group  of  anginoars  ora  shown 
axomining  tha  aquipmant  in  actual  opara- 
tion  at  tha  confaranca. 


Federal  Features  for  Better  FM 


Faderart  naw  “FREQUEMATIC”  FM  modulator— a  radically 
improvad  typa  of  modulator-oacillator  unit— gives  FM  trans¬ 
mission  outstanding  fidelity  and  mean-carrier  stability,  with 
unsurpassed  dependability  and  economy. 

By  means  of  simple  all-alactronic  circuits,  “FREQUEMATIC” 
maintains  tha  cantar-fraquancy  stability  within  a  tolerance  of 
plus  or  minus  one  thousandth  of  one  |>ar  cant  of  tha  assigned 
value-  only  half  of  tha  present  FCC  tolerance  requirement. 

Remarkable  noise-level  reductions  resulted  in  an  actual  meas¬ 
ured  signal-to-noise  ratio  of  5600  to  1— a  level  so  low  that 
Federal  had  to  build  special  teat  equipment  fi>r  its  measure¬ 
ment. 


Naw  high-efficiency,  air-cooled 
and  water-cooled  tubes,  de¬ 
veloped  by  Federal,  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  tha  power  ampli¬ 
fier  stages  of  the  transmitter, 
contributing  to  long  life,  sto- 
ble  operation  and  low  noise 
level. 


Undistorted  modulation  of  all  audio  signals  between  50  and 
15000  cycles  is  maintained,  even  when  the  transmitter  is  over- 
modulated  at  much  m  three  hundred  per  cent  by  transient 

passages. 

This  outstanding  performtmce  is  obtained  with  simple  circuits 
and  standard  receiver  tubes,  and  tha  equipment  depends  mainly 
oo  resistances  and  capacitauices  for  critical  and  non-critical 
functions. 


Another  feature- of  special  interest  to  all  broadcasters- is  the 
extrema  ease  of  initial  alignment  and  operational  maintenance. 
The  unit  can  be  completely  tuned  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  as 
only  two  tuning  operations  are  necessary.  There  are  no  tuned 
circuits  in  the  crystal  oscillator  or  frequency  divider  networks. 


1,  3,  10  and  50  Kw  FM  TRANSMITTERS 
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MODULATOR 


Federal’s  display  of  FM  transmitting  equipment,  in  actual 
operation  at  the  sixth  annual  Broadcast  Engineering  Con¬ 
ference,  created  a  real  sensation  among  the  country’s  fore¬ 
most  broadcast  engineers.  The  new  “FREQUEMATIC” 
modulator,  an  exclusive  feature  of  Federal’s  1,  3,  10  and 
50  kw  transmitters,  made  big  news— exceeding  the  exacting 
requirements  of  the  FCC  Standards  of  Good  Engineering 
Practice  on  every  technical  point.  Of  outstanding  import¬ 
ance,  too,  is  the  fact  that  this  new  FM  equipment  is  in  actual 
production  now! 

Federal  is  ready  to  provide  your  new  FM  station  with  the 
finest  transmission  equipment  available— complete  in  every 
detail,  from  microphone  to  transmitting  tower.  This  out¬ 
standing  “one-source”  service  means  completely  matched 
components  for  the  entire  system— ail  precision  engineered, 
all  of  highest  quality,  all  designed  to  work  together  as  a 
single,  perfected  and  coordinated  FM  system. 

Federal  gives  complete  service,  too.  Federal  will  provide 
a  factory-trained  radio  engineer  to  supervise  the  installa¬ 
tion,  tune  up  the  equipment,  and  to  instruct  your  personnel 
in  its  operation  and  maintenance— all  without  extra  charge. 
Federal  will  also  assist  in  obtaining  CPA  approval  for  any 
new  buildings  or  construction  work  required  for  the  FM 
transmitter  equipment. 

For  complete  information,  write:  Federal  Telephone  and 
Radio  Corporation,  Newark  1,  New  Jersey. 

*Trad«  Mark 
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Bonus  Plans  Popular; 
Several  Compiled 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


SOME  sort  of  incentive  bonus 
plan  to  encourage  promotion 
enterprise,  foster  initiative,  im¬ 
prove  service  and  stimulate 
progress  among  circulation  de¬ 
partment  employes  is  becoming 
more  prevalent  among  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Most  of  the  plans  which  have 
come  to  our  attention  are  de¬ 
signed  primarily  to  recognize 
and  reward  extra  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  circulation,  either 
through  district  managers  or 
street  sales  supervisors.  Some 
papers,  however,  particularly  in 
the  non-metropolitan  field,  have 
bonus  plans  shared  in  by  all  cir¬ 
culation  employes. 

Adorns  Surveys  Field 
Thomas  Adams,  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  recently 
compiled  a  group  of  represen¬ 
tative  bonus  plans  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  territory. 

Following  is  a  bonus  system 
on  a  paper  of  approximately 
25,000  circulation: 

“1.  This  bonus  system  is  based 
on  the  amount  of  cash  received 
between  the  respective  months 
throughout  the  year.  In  other 
words,  the  cash  received  by  toe 
Circulation  Department  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1946,  is  compared  to  the 
cash  received  in  January,  1945. 
The  Circulation  Department  re¬ 
ceives  12%  of  the  additional 
amount  of  money  taken  in  in 
January,  1946,  over  January, 
1945.  If  toe  amount  is  even  or 
less,  of  course,  there  is  no  bonus. 

“2.  12%  of  toe  amount  of  rev¬ 
enue  above  the  respective  base 
would  constitute  toe  bonus  for 
the  entire  department.  How¬ 
ever,  this  bonus  is  divided: 

“A.  20%  of  this  amount  goes 
to  toe  circulation  manager. 

“B.  50%  of  the  balance  is  to 
be  divided  equally  to  toe  entire 
group  of  salesmen. 

Other  Plans  Listed 
“C.  The  other  50%  of  toe  bal¬ 
ance  would  go  as  an  incentive 
bonus  to  the  country  or  city 
salesmen  in  ratio  to  the  amount 
their  department  sold.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  If  toe  city  sales  depart¬ 
ment  sold  60%  of  the  increased 
revenue  above  the  base,  they 
would  receive  60%  of  the  bal¬ 
ance.  If  there  were  two  men  in 
the  city  department,  then  this 
would  be  divided  equally  be¬ 
tween  the  two  men:  if  there 
were  three,  it  would  be  divided 
in  thirds.  Then,  toe  country  de¬ 
partment  would  receive  the 
40%.  It  would  be  divided  among 
toe  men  in  that  department  in 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  increase 
each  man's  territory  sold  in 
making  this  bonus." 

The  following  is  a  summary 
of  various  bonus  plans  that  are 
now  in  operation: 

Circulation  44.000:  "Piy  district  men, 
talarics,  car  allowance  and  about  half 
of  them  Ret  a  percentaRC  of  the  rev¬ 
enue  from  their  districts.  Pl.inninR  to 


put  all  men  including  road  men  on  a 
percentage,  as  it  helps  get  higher  whole¬ 
sale  rate.  Instead  of  salary  increases 
from  now  on,  it  will  be  a  percenUge.” 

Circulation  45,000:  “Paid  salary, 
usually  low,  plus  wholesale  rate  on  all 
papers  in  lieu  of  ear  allowance  and 
other  exprose.” 

Circulation  20,000:  “District  man¬ 
agers,  both  city  and  suburban,  also 
motor  route  operators  receive  a  salaif 
check  and  the  balance  of  their  income 
comes  out  of  earnings;  the  difference 
between  a  wholesale  and  retail  rate 
creates  earnings.  There  you  have  the 
inducement  fur  the  operator  to  increase 
his  sales,  because  the  more  he  sells  the 
more  be  wants." 

Plan  ior  Mail  Soliciton 

Circulation  25,000:  “Our  plans  deals 
with  our  direct  mail  salesmen.  Their 
commissions  range  from  31  1/3%  to 
45%  which  they  retain.  If  they  make 
their  monthly  quotas  on  both  dollars 
and  on  subscriptions,  we  allow  them  a 
5%  bonus  on  their  gross  sales  for  the 
month.** 

Circnlation  39,000:  "Bonus  plan  is 
based  on  1  /6c  per  copy  over  and  above 
a  base  draw  instituted  at  time  of  in¬ 
ception  of  Motor  Routes  (12-1-38).  Re¬ 
placements  of  course  start  witl  draw 
of  current  day’s  issues.  Bonus  checks 
all  issued  monthly.” 

Circulation  62,000:  "We  offer  our  dis¬ 
trict  managers  twnus  on  a  sliding  scale 
basis  over  a  base  6gure,  which  is  the 
last  high  figure  on  which  they  were  paid. 
If  the  territory  drops  below  the  base 
figure,  they  make  no  bonus  until  they 
have  exceeded  it.”  We  also  pay  a 
sliding  scale  bonus  on  tiew_  and  renewal 
orders  secured  by  the  district  managers, 
as  well  as  new  orders  secured  by  the 

Circulatton  29.000:  “Our  bonus  sys¬ 
tem  is  based  on  SOc  per  week  for  each 
100  increase  in  paid  circulation." 

Circulation  42.000:  "A  bonus  of  $4.00 
a  month  is  paid  each  truck  driver  for 
perfect  safety  records  and  fleet  main¬ 
tenance. 

(Second  Article  NVxt  Week) 

Weeklv  Collect  Plan 
mSTALLA'nON  of  a  weekly 

collection  plan,  the  only  one 
in  Nevada  and  a  rarity  in  the 
West,  is  taking  time  but  proving 
successful,  according  to  Clar¬ 
ence  Colbert,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Reno  Evening  Gazette. 

A  feature  of  the  Gazette  sys¬ 
tem  is  that  the  boys  never  come 
to  the  newspaper  office.  Dis¬ 
trict  men  take  bills  to  the  boys 
at  their  homes,  where  they  are 
checked,  usually  in  the  presence 
of  a  parent. 

Deliveries  of  bundles  also  are 
made  to  each  home  and  the  boy 
delivers  in  his  own  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Routes  run  six  to  eight 
blocks  and  are  limited  to  50 
serves  each. 

Other  features  are  a  $20  year¬ 
ly  bonus  system,  offer  of  4%  on 
savings  in  excess  of  $20,  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  an  accident  pol¬ 
icy  for  15  cents  weekly  cover¬ 
ing  natural  death  allowance  of 
$250  with  $500  for  fatalities  on 
duty. 

Go  to  SOc  a  Week 
THREE  North  Carolina  newspa¬ 
pers  are  raising  their  home 
delivery  price  to  30  cents  a 
week.  The  Greensboro  Dailg 
Neton  raises  its  rate,  effective 


Circulator  Flies 

Omaha — A1  Spray  is  put¬ 
ting  his  war-gainsd  knowl- 
•dg*  into  afiect  as  circulation 
monager  of  the  Norfolk  (Nab.) 
Doily  News.  A  formar  Army 
flight  instructor,  ha  is  using  a 
plana  to  cover  his  territory. 
Ha  recently  joined  the  paper 
OB  circulation  manager. 

Apr.  28,  to  30  cents  a  week 
daily  and  Sunday,  with  mail 
rates  being  adjusted  according¬ 
ly.  ..  .  On  the  same  date,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  Journal  and  Twin 
City  Sentinel  will  boost  their 
rates  to  30  cents  for  daily  and 
Sunday  in  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  fields.  The  combined 
moming-evening-Sunday  rate 
will  be  50  cents  a  week.  Mall 
rates  are  also  being  increased 
proportionately.  .  .  .  The  Spo¬ 
kane  ( Wash. )  Spokfsman-Re- 
view  and  Chronicle  recently  ad¬ 
vanced  prices.  Single  copies  of 
the  Sunday  Spokesman-Review 
were  increased  from  10  to  15 
cents,  with  the  weekday  issues 
going  from  23  to  27  cents,  home 
delivered.  Single  copy  price 
remains  at  five  cents  for  each 
daily  paper.  ...  In  other  three 
instances,  the  carriers  shared  in 
the  increase. 

■ 

2  Pittsburgh  Dailies 
Sign  Guild  Contracts 

Pittsburgh — ^The  Post-Gazette 
and  the  Sun-Telegraph  have 
signed  contracts  with  the  news¬ 
paper  guild,  both  including  wage 
increases  of  approximately  15%. 
The  contracts  cover  all  editorial, 
circulation,  commercial  and  busi¬ 
ness  office  employes.  The  in¬ 
creases  are  bound^  by  a  $9  top 
and  a  $4  floor. 

Wage  increases  total  about 
$72,000  yearly  on  the  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  and  $90,000  on  the  Sun- 
Telegraph.  Both  are  retroactive 
to  April  1,  1945.  New  minimums 
were  also  set  up,  effective  Jan. 
27  of  this  year  for  the  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph.  and  next  April  1  for  the 
Post-Gazette.  ’ 

For  four-year  reporters  the 
minimum  is  $65.  In  commer¬ 
cial  offices  three  clerk  groups 
were  set  up  with  minimums  of 
$35,  $38.50  and  $41  for  four-year 
employes. 

Severance  pay  runs  up  to  30 
weeks  for  14Vfe-year  employes. 
Both  papers  have  a  9-out-of-lO 
.shop.  The  other  local  paper,  the 
Press,  does  not  have  a  guild. 

B 

A.  W.  Reese  Sells 
One  of  His  Papers 

Radford,  Va. — Asa  W.  Reese, 
president  of  the  Radford  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.,  which  publishes 
the  Radford  News- Journal  and 
the  Montgomery  News-Messen¬ 
ger,  has  revealed  that  the  latter 
paper,  official  publication  for 
Monterey  county,  has  been  sold 
to  Captain  Harwell  W.  Dardy, 
of  Florence,  Ala. 

The  News-Messenger  v/as  pur¬ 
chased  from  Paul  H.  Appleby 
by  Reese  in  April,  1943.  The 
sale  to  Darby  became  effective 
April  1,  1946,  new  owner  taking 
over  management  April  15. 


New  Cleveland 
Sunday  Paper 
To  Start  May  4 

Cleveland,  O.  _  Pron  » 

building  formerly  houih*  J 
old  Cleveland  Morning  Ti^ 
the  first  issue  of  a  new  -Tt^i 
newspaper,  the  CleoelMffw 
day  Sun,  will  go  out  to  nZ 
stands  about  2  p.m. 

May  4.  , 

President  and  publisher  of 
new  venture  is  ^wud  T  ‘ 
Flood,  editor  of  the  builfav 
page  in  the  Erie  (Pa )  iS 
Times  in  1937,  and  for 
years  prior  to  last  Septerabwsf 
the  advertising  producU* 
staff  of  the  Cleveland.  Nrsi 
Stockholders  besides  IHood  m 
a  group  of  Cleveland  h- 
vestors. 

The  Sun  will  be  a  tabloid 
containing  16  pages  of  coki 
comics.  32  pages  in  the  nahi 
news  section,  about  eight  o(' 
which  will  be  devoted  to  locil 
news.  In  addition.  Flood  hu, 
contracted  for  15  columns  from 
Washington.  Hollywood  and 
New  York  chiefly  and  17  oth« 
features  not  published  at  prer 
ent  in  Cleveland  on  Su^y 
The  paper  has  no  vidre  newt 
service. 

Editorial  offices  of  the  Sun 
are  at  the  Film  Exchange  Build¬ 
ing.  and  next  door  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union  plant  will 
print  it.  Staff  members  so  far 
announced  are  Claude  Hoor 
house,  former  Ploin-Deoler  fee 
ture  writer:  Bill  Soskind,  pic 
ture  editor,  formerly  of  the: 
Cleveland  News  now  just  back 
from  service,  and  Curtiss  How¬ 
ard.  former  advertising  man  for 
the  Chatham  Mfg.  Co.  in  New 
York,  who  will  assist  in  adver 
Using. 

■ 

'Hire  a  Veteran!' 

East  Lansing,  Mich. — “Hire  1 
Veteran!”  is  the  1946  slogan  of 
the  Michigan  Press  Association 
which  is  sponsoring  a  campaign 
to  put  Michigan  war  veterans  to 
work  in  newspaper  offices  uiskr 
the  GI  Bill  of  Rights. 

At  the  request  of  publlshen. 
the  association  has  introduced 
its  own  training  programs  for 
reporter  and  advertising  saler 
men,  and  the  association  hst 
sponsored  a  printers’  trainiof 
school  at  a  veterans'  vocational 
camp.  ‘ _ 

N.  B.  A. 

Circulation 

SUPPLIES 

•  Get  fiiB  bBseffi  of  tk*  bef- 
tor  quality,  prica*  aad  tarvica 
which  N.BA.  oflan  as  your 
cantral  lourca  of  supply  fsr 
carriar  bags,  aproas,  bladafs, 
coUaction  boohs,  tags,  ssoaoy 
ehaagoa,  puachas,  atc.|  also 
promotioR  ads  and  sardcas. 

Niwtpnpgr  Boys  ol  Amm*. 

Ua  I.  OMo  S«rM*.  liAwiGsEi* 
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SPACE-SAVING.  WAGES,  STAFF  PROBLEMS  DISCUSSED  BY  ASNE 


L 


continued  from  page  16 
for  some  of  the  additional  space; 
and  then  of  course  the  opening 
of  the  baseball  season  soaked 
up  two  more  columns. 

Ms.  Sterunc:  Relative  to  pic¬ 
tures,  for  the  same  reason,  the 
paper  situation,  we  haven't  yet 
been  able  to  restore  our  picture 
page.  We  run  the  equivalent  of 
about  a  half  page  of  pictures 
on  the  day  side  and  a  page  on 
Sunday,  and  we  are  noting  the 
improvement  in  the  quality  of 
photographs  we  get  both  from 
the  Associated  Press  and  from 
Acme. 

Mr.  Ahlcren;  I  think  that 
brings  up  the  point  of  being 
rather  optimistic  about  the  re¬ 
turn  to  normal  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply.  Are  we  going  back  to  the 
arbitrary  figure  set  in  prewar 
years  for  news  space?  Have  the 
war  years  taught  us  things 
about  publishing  in  a  smaller 
space,  and  are  we  going  to  try 
to  resume  that  arbitrary  figure 
of  prewar  years? 

Mr.  Howard:  If  you  ask  me, 
I  think  we  probably  could  get 
out  a  better  paper  today  on  less 
space  than  we  had  in  1941. 

Pre-War  Condensing 

Mr.  Cornish;  I  would  agree 
entirely  with  that.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  think  that  the  papers 
began  learning  something  about 
condensing  long  before  this  war 
period  came  into  effect.  Not 
long  ago  I  had  occasion  to  look 
back  at  some  of  our  1928  and 
1929  papers,  and  it  was  simply 
amazing  the  length  of  news 
story  at  that  time.  You  would 
find  that  in  New  York  City  we 
were  publishing  four  or  five  col¬ 
umns  about  political  conditions 
in  one  state  just  before  a  pres¬ 
idential  election.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  nobody,  even  then, 
sat  down  to  read  these  long 
stories. 

I  think  we  began  learning 
when  the  depression  days  taught 
us  that  we  had  to  conserve 
white  paper.  I  think  that  all  of 
us  have  learned  a  great  deal 
more  during  the  war  period, 
and  I,  for  one,  would  certainly 
never  want  the  papers  to  go 
back  to  the  size  they  once  were. 
I  think  a  tighter,  better  edited 
paper  is,  in  the  long  run,  a  bet¬ 
ter  one. 

Mora  Picture  Space 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  quite  agree 
with  that.  Shorter  editing,  the 
better  written  story,  begets 
more  reader  interest.  Yet  a 
concern  I  have  is  that  once  the 
limitation  order  is  relaxed,  we 
still  have  the  inventory  control, 
but  1  wonder  whether  we  are 
going  to  be  foolish  enough  to 
return  to  a  lot  of  this  silly  com¬ 
petition,  which  I  am  satisfied 
doesn't  beget  readers. 

Mr.  Ahlcren;  By  competition, 
do  you  mean  syndicated  stuff, 
or  special  sections? 

Mr.  Sterling:  Both. 

Mr.  Ahlcren:  Don’t  you  be¬ 
lieve,  though,  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  more  attention 
to  pictures,  and  in  so  doing,  of 
course,  increase  our  so-called 
news  space?  Don't  you  think 
that  will  take  us  back,  not  only 
into  newspaper  competition,  but 


into  competition  with  the  other 
media? 

Mr.  Sterling:  It  depends  upon 
the  utilization  of  the  space.  I 
firmly  believe  in  local  news, 
and  I  think  once  we  can  get 
more  paper,  we  can  better  serve 
our  community  by  improving 
our  local  news  service  and  local 
pictures. 

Operation  Costs 

A  compelling  factor  in  the  re- 
conversion  period  affecting 
news  and  the  ^itorial  end  of 
the  newspaper  is  the  cost  of 
operation,  and  I  am  interested 
in  what  our  experience  has 
been.  I  go  back  to  January  1. 
1943,  when  L-240  went  into  ef¬ 
fect.  Our  wage  costs  have  in¬ 
creased  20%  in  the  newsroom. 
We  have  had  three  increases: 
one  in  July,  '43,  one  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  '45,  and  one  in  April,  '46. 
Along  with  that,  of  course,  our 
other  costs  have  increased,  the 
cost  of  syndicate  services  and 
things  of  that  sort,  and  I  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  end  is  in  sight. 

Mr.  Ahlgren:  What  would 
you  say  is  the  percentage? 

Mr.  Sterling;  Ours  has  been 
around  20%. 

Mr.  Ahlcren:  That  is  over-all 
or  just  wages? 

Mr.  Sterling:  That  is  wage 
cost.  The  other  service  costs 
have  not  increased  that  much. 

Mr.  Ahlgren;  Our  wage  in¬ 
crease  over  '43  is  about  28%, 
and  I  think  over-all  costs,  that 
is,  of  the  whole  editorial  budget, 
would  run  about  18%.  I  am  not 
sure  of  those  figures  because 
I  didn't  know  we  were  going 
to  discuss  that,  but  roughly,  I 
think  that  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  Howard;  You  guys  are 
better  managers  than  I  am.  I 
think  our  editorial  cost  since 
1943,  when  we  were  hard  hit 
and  our  staff  badly  depleted, 
must  be  up  35%. 

Mr.  Cornish;  I  think  our  costs 
over  last  year  alone  are  about 
15%.  and  I  would  guess,  with¬ 
out  having  had  anv  accurate  fig¬ 
ures  on  it,  that  the  costs  over 
the  last  four  or  five  years  are 
easily  25  or  30%  higher. 

Foreign  Sorrico  Costs 

One  feature  of  this  rising  cost 
that  applies  to  us,  and  perhaps 
not  to  all  of  us,  is  that  it  is  very 
expensive  these  days  to  main¬ 
tain  a  foreign  service.  Before 
the  war  it  was  the  usual  thing 
for  a  man  to  get  a  standard  sal¬ 
ary,  take  his  family  abroad,  and 
live  on  it.  During  the  war  pe¬ 
riod,  however,  we  started  giv¬ 
ing  living  allowances  to  men 
living  abroad.  That  was  be¬ 
cause  most  of  them  had  to  leave 
their  families  in  this  country, 
and  obviously  they  couldn’t 
maintain  two  establishments  on 
the  same  salary.  Living  costs 
still  vary  so  much  from  city  to 
city  abroad  and  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  things  are  a  great  deal 
more  expensive  there  than  here, 
we  have  still  had  to  maintain 
these  living  allowances,  and  in 
some  spots  living  has  been  so 
high  that  what  you  gave  the 
man  for  a  living  allowance  or 
what  you  gave  him  for  an  ex¬ 
pense  account  might  almost 
equal  his  initial  salary. 


I  think  it  would  be  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  the  cost 
of  our  foreign  service,  including 
other  costs,  has  almost  doubled 
since  the  war  began. 

Mr.  Howard:  I  would  like  to 
ask  about  staff  personnel.  Our 
staff  as  of  this  month  is  two  or 
three  over  what  it  was  in  the 
peak  of  1941. 

Mr.  Cornish:  I  haven’t  count¬ 
ed  our  staff  recently,  and  I 
have  hoped  that  no  one  else 
will.  I  don’t  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  too  much  bigger  than 
it  was  before  the  war.  Not  long 
ago  I  checked  in  with  the  city 
editor  and  found  that  he  had 
only  about  four  or  five  people 
more  than  he  had  before  the 
war  started. 

Discharges  Exceptional 

We  have  made  a  practice  of 
not  discharging  those  people 
who  have  serv^  us  during  the 
war  period.  We  have  held 
every  one,  in  spite  of  the  return 
of  servicemen,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion.  The  Herald  Tribune,  I 
think,  is  the  only  paper  in  the 
United  States,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion  ( and  that  exception  is  what 
we  formerly  referred  to  as  "a 
New  York  morning  newspa¬ 
per”),  that  has  a  dance  critic, 
and  our  dance  critic  went  off 
to  war.  We  hired  another  dance 
critic  and  when  the  one  who 
went  to  war  came  back,  I  sim¬ 
ply  couldn’t  figure  out  any 
method  by  which  we  could 
maintain  two  dance  critics.  But 
with  that  one  exception,  we 
have  given  places  to  everyone 
who  has  come  back  from  the 
service  without  discharging  any¬ 
one  on  the  staff. 

Mr.  Sterling:  We  have  five 
more  members  on  the  news  staff 
than  we  had  prior  to  the  war. 
Thank  goodness,  we  had  no 
casualties  and  all  of  our  men 
came  back.  All  elected  to  come 
back  on  the  staff  except  two, 
and  we  were  able  to  provide 
places  for  all  of  them. 

I  must  admit  that  during  the 
war  we  held  the  joint  together 
with  bailing  wire,  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  lot  of  young  wo¬ 
men.  and  to  their  credit,  they 
performed  very  well.  Thank 
heaven,  matrimony  took  a  few 
of  them,  some  determined  to  go 
and  take  graduate  work  ( two 
went  to  Columbia),  so  that  I 
was  able  to  place  all  of  these 
men  without  discharging  any  of 
those  who  had  stayed  with  us 
during  the  trying  period.  But 
of  course  as  was  the  case  with 
most  of  you,  the  status  of  these 
young  men  went  on  all  the  time 
they  were  gone,  so  if  they  went 
away  at  a  lower  scale,  were 
gone  four  years,  they  got  credit 
for  that  when  they  returned, 
and  that  ia  another  factor  in  the 
cost  problem. 

Additional  Picture  Service 

Mr.  Ahlgren:  Numerically, 
we  are  exactly  what  we  were  in 
1941.  However,  because  of  the 
additional  picture  service,  we 
have  had  to  add  to  our  photo¬ 
graphic  staff  and  to  the  desk  to 
handle  the  pictures,  so  that 
when  all  our  people  do  get 
home,  we  will  probably  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  what  we  were  in  '41. 


However,  those  who  helptd^ 
ing  the  war  have  eithsrrif  ^ 
or,  as  you  say,  resorted  tow. I 
trimony,  and  we  have  no  b? 
lem  of  disposing  of  the  sorSl 
temporary  employes. 

Mr.  Cornish:  Maybe 
should  come  around  to  the  ow' 
tion  of  overtime.  I 
us  might  be  interested  la  ' 
the  rest  of  us  are  doing  qoX 
overtime  problem.  Maybe  w 
would  like  to  start  that  oil.  M? 

Mr.  Howard:  We  termtoM 
paying  editorial  overtime  Jm 
uary  1  this  year.  We  have  m- 
ceeded  in  not  paying  any  ^ 
the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Ahlgren:  I  would  liktk 
know  how  you  do  it  Do  tog 
stop  in  the  middle  of  a  story? 

Mr.  Howard:  We  atogb 
work  the  staff  on  a  404ie« 
week. 

Mr.  Ahlgren:  Seriously,  n 
they  turning  it  in  or  are’tog 
working  it,  or  can  you  do  it 
without  really  gettii^  over 
time? 

Mr.  Howard:  We  are  not  run¬ 
ning  up  any  overtime  at  toe 
present  time.  I  have  my  fingen 
crossed. 

Overtime  Decreosiag 

Mr.  Sterling:  We  pay  over 
time,  but  since  the  war,  wito 
this  increased  number  M  toe 
staff,  it  is  not  as  great  as  it  ooct 
was.  One  reason  for  the  om- 
time  is  that  while  we  are  pri¬ 
marily  an  afternoon  paper,  m 
run  a  pre-date  and  there  are  i 
good  many  night  assignmsA 
and  a  great  deal  of  this  ovsr 
time  comes  from  the  photog 
raphers. 

Mr.  Cornish:  Our  overtiae 
problem  I  would  say  isn't  too 
serious,  but  we  do  pay  sone 
overtime.  Our  great  trouble  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
divisions  of  our  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  it  is  divided  into  small 
sections  with  people  who  might 
in  a  sense  be  called  specialists 
It  is  always  difficult  when  om 
man  in  a  small  group  is  ill,  or 
is  on  vacation,  to  keep  that  dr 
partment  functioning  withetd 
having  someone  else  in  the  dr 

Fartment  work  a  bit  overtiias 
don’t  believe,  though,  that  s 
is  going  to  be  a  serious  problSM 
as  we  thought  at  one  time  that 
it  would  be. 

(Continued  on  page  98) 
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continued  from  page  96 

Mr.  Ahlcren;  When  it  became 
something  of  a  problem  with  us, 
I  had  a  slight  suspicion  that 
maybe  they  were  using  it  to  in¬ 
crease  their  income  and  actually 
the  overtime  wasn’t  necessary. 
I  ^ed  the  arbitrary  ruling  that 
there  would  be  no  overtime,  and 
then  discovered  that  it  was  cost¬ 
ing  us  a  lot  of  money  in  the 
composing  room.  It  seems  more 
economical  to  pay  eight  or  ten 
dollars  on  the  copy  desk  in 
overtime  than  to  stick  the  com¬ 
posing  room  with  40  or  50  per¬ 
sons  operating  up  there  without 
anything  to  do. 

The  overtime  problem,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  with  the  increased  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  editorial  room,  is 
something  that  we  have  to  give 
serious  consideration,  because  it 
seems  to  be  all  out  of  balance 
that  men  and  women  who  are 
not  active  the  entire  day  all  of 
a  sudden  charge  you  overtime 
when  they  work  a  little  after 
their  regular  schedule.  We  are 
more  and  more  restricted  and  I 
think  something  should  be  done 
to  take  off  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Law,  for  one  thing. 

Heorisnting  Vstsrons 

That  brings  up  the  matter, 
too,  of  your  increased  staff  to 
relieve  ^at,  and  what  are  you 
doing  to  reorient  the  returning 
veteran?  We,  for  instance,  have 
every  veteran,  whether  he  has 
had  desk  experience  or  not,  go 
on  the  copy  desk  for  at  least 
four  weeks,  sometimes  six.  be¬ 
lieving  that  it  is  the  quickest 
way  to  get  him  back  into  the 
rhjHhm  of  things  and  get  cur¬ 
rent  on  what  is  going  on  around 
town. 

Mr.  Sterling;  We  returned 
our  veterans  to  the  places  which 
they  left.  It  was  the  under¬ 
standing  when  they  left  and  it 
was  the  understanding  of  the 


Mr.  Cornish;  We  returned 
most  of  our  returning  veterans 
to  the  spots  that  they  had  oc¬ 
cupied.  and  I  have  found  that 
there  hasn't  been  the  profound, 
and  what  some  people  thought 
was  going  to  be  the  evil,  change 
as  the  result  of  people  being  in 
service.  I  think  an  awful  lot  of 
nonsense  was  talked,  not  only 
in  the  newspaper  business  but 
in  all  businesses,  about  the  psy¬ 
chiatric  problems,  and  whatnot 
that  the  returning  serviceman 
was  going  to  face.  I  don’t  think 
we  have  had  any  problems  of 
that  sort  at  all.  I  think  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  men  have  bene- 
Sted  by  their  service  in  the 
military  forces. 

Nsw  lobs  For  Some 

We  had  a  very  large  number 
of  very  bright  office  boys  who 
went  into  service.  Some  of  them 
came  out  with  the  rank  of 
major,  and  you  couldn’t  very 
well  give  copy  to  a  major.  We 
looked  around  to  try  to  find 
spots  for  them.  I  am  very  happy 
to  say  that  we  have  found  spots 
for  a  number  of  them. 

In  some  cases,  a  few  cases, 
these  younger  boys  who  abroad 
had  heard  these  fanciful  stories 
of  people  making  $150  a  week 


in  all  the  war  plants,  and  who 
expected  to  come  home  and  get 
into  the  gravy  too,  were  very 
much  disappointed  when  they 
found  that  salaries  were  no 
higher  than  they  actually  are. 
We  had  one  or  two  people  who 
seemed  very  unhappy.  I  know 
one  or  two  boys  turned  down 
the  Jobs,  almost  with  a  feeling 
that  we  were  insulting  them  in 
suggesting  that  they  come  back, 
and  later  they  came  back  and 
were  very  happy  to  go  to  work 
again. 

Mr.  Ahlgren;  Would  you  say, 
on  the  whole,  the  attitude  of  the 
returning  veteran  has  been 
good? 

Attitude — Excellent 

Mr.  Howard;  I  would  say  so, 
in  our  experience,  llO'?-.  The 
Cleveland  News  staffers  that 
are  back  from  the  war — and  we 
now  have  something  over  30  of 
45  men  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment — are  more  mature,  much 
more  resolute.  I  would  .say 
even  that  the  militarv  discipline 
has  improved  them  just  as  much 
as  it  would  all  of  us.  and  they 
were  glad  and  haopv  to  get 
back.  They  are  better  men. 
eyery  single  one  of  them.  We 
haye  had  to  ungrade  them, 
as  Mr.  Cornish  said,  in  the  case 
of  some  office  boys,  and  they 
have.  I  think  without  exception, 
turned  out  splendidly  in  re¬ 
porter  iobs. 

Mr.  Ahi  gren;  I  think  our’s.  in 
the  main,  has  been  the  same  ex¬ 
perience.  We  had  two  of  them 
that  wanted  to  use  their  special 
writing  as«'ir"'"**nts  ^o  ee^  th** 
grine  out  of  their  svstems  about 
having  been  enlisted  men  in¬ 
stead  of  officers,  hot  we  cooled 
that  one  off.  and  since  then 
everything  has  been  fine. 

Nat.  do  yon  not  have  the 
veterans’  on-the-job  training 
program  at  .vour  paper,  and  how 
is  it  working  out? 

On-Tha-lob-Traininq 

Mr.  Howard:  We  haven’t 
tried  it  out  on  our  paper,  and  I 
am  very  interested  to  know 
what  your  experience  has  been, 
or  Don's  or  George’s,  if  thev  are 
doing  some  apprentice  training 
under  the  GI  Bill. 

Mr.  Sterling;  We  are  not  go¬ 
ing  back  to  Mr.  Ahlgren’s  pre¬ 
vious  question.  I  agree  that  all 
of  our  men  have  returned  better 
men  than  they  went  awav.  We 
had  them  come  back  all  the  way 
from  privates  to  lieutenant  col¬ 
onels.  and  one  amusing  and  re¬ 
freshing  thing  is  to  be  called 
"sir”  quite  frequently. 

Mr.  Ahlgren;  Our  on-the-Job 
training  program  to  date  covers 
17  situations.  That  is  two  re¬ 
porters  and  two  desk  men,  but 
the  rest  of  them  are  mechanical 
apprentices,  except  one  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  salesman.  It  is 
working  out  very  well.  If  you 
haven't  investigated  it.  I  would 
recommend  that  you  do  so. 

Mr.  Sterling;  Gentlemen,  did 
our  war  experiences  teach  us 
anything  in  the  way  of  im¬ 
proved  operation?  I  think  it 
did,  and  for  these  reasons.  Of 
course,  while  the  shooting  war 
was  on,  we  were  accustomed  to 
receive  so  much  of  our  stuff 


over  the  press  association  wires 
that  we  rather  neglected  the 
local  end,  except  in  so  far  as  in 
our  community  it  involved  ship¬ 
building  and  things  like  that.  It 
taught  us  the  advantage,  the  im¬ 
portance,  of  local  news.  The 
paper  shortage  taught  us  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  short  stories.  We 
haven’t  had  a  run-over  on  our 
front  page  in  a  number  of  years, 
but  we  are  emphasizing  shorter 
writing  and  better  writing,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  is  reflected  in 
the  circulation  that  has  in¬ 
creased  on  the  daily  15%  since 
January,  1943,  and  24%  on  the 
Sunday  paper  since  January, 
1943. 

Mr.  Howard;  What  about  you, 
George?  Do  you  think  we 
learned  anything  during  the 
war? 

Scotch-Tape  Learning 

Mr.  Cornish;  Yes,  I  am  rea¬ 
sonably  sure  that  we  have 
learned  something,  and  I  would 
agree  almost  entirely  with  what 
has  Just  been  said  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  Ahlgren;  I  think  one  of 
the  encouraging  things  about 
that  is  it  brought  a  better  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  entire  operation 
down  through  some  of  the  lower 
levels  in  our  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  When  we  had  problems 
of  production,  it  made  everyone 
sensitive  to  seeing  that  we  oper¬ 
ated  with  the  greatest  economy 
of  time  and  motion,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  some  of  our  sub-execu¬ 
tives,  and  even  the  reporters  and 
minor  desk  men,  had  to  know 
how  the  whole  operation  went, 
and  consequently  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  newspaper  people  for  it. 

Mr.  Howard;  I  hadn’t  thought 
of  that,  but  that  is  a  good  point 
and  I  suspect  it  is  true  in  our 
newspaper.  I  suspect  a  lot  more 
of  the  editorial  department 
know  the  composing  room  and 
engraving  room  problems  than 
before  the  war,  because  we  had 
to  .short-cut  and  work  harder 
and  “scotch  tape”  some  of  these 
things,  so  many  of  us  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  did  learn 
some  things  during  the  war 
years. 

Readers'  Tastes 

I  hope  we  have  learned  some¬ 
thing  about  the  use  of  news 
space.  I  believe  that  the  con¬ 
densations  that  were  forced  on 
us  were  good  for  the  readability 
of  the  paper.  What  do  you 
think,  George? 

Mr.  Cornish;  I  think  un¬ 
doubtedly  that  they  have  been 
valuable.  I  was  interested  in 
what  was  said  also  about  each 
newspaper  man  learning  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  more  about  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  a  whole.  It  is  unques¬ 
tionably  true  in  our  case  that 
we  meet  deadlines  much  better 
now  than  we  did  before  the 
war.  I  think  everybody  knows 
that  he  has  got  to  get  his  story 
in  on  time  or  it  doesn’t  make 
the  edition.  I  think,  as  Nat  has 
said,  that  we  have  learned  a 
great  deal  about  the  composing 
room  operations,  too. 

This  sort  of  brings  up  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  I  am  sure  bothers  all 
newspapermen.  I  wonder  if  we 
have  learned  anything  about 


uui  ivravicia 


know  what  our  readers  mTE 
We  all  of  us  have  seen^* 
The  survey  will  show  thsi. 
particular  kind  of  story  or 
ture  appeals  to.  say.  lo%  o(S| 
reading  audience.  Is  that  wnmt 
while?  Is  10%  en^®^! 

should  we  demand  a  hlgh^'p,?! 
centage  of  interest  before 
mg  that  a  story  is  worth  tli.g 
space  m  the  paper?  1 

Sterling;  I  don’t  think 3 
that  these  reader  surveys  are» ! 
tirely  valid,  however  hone^S 
conducted.  However,  thei^S 
one  thing  that  comes  up  tiiNr 
after  time  in  each  one  of  thai 
surveys:  that  is  the  importsaa 
of  a  story,  especially  a  looir 
story,  with  a  picture.  There  ui  i 
also  certain  features  which  ills 
of  us  have  had  the  same  experi¬ 
ence  with.  They  rate  very  lo« 
in  these  surveys,  but  while  the? 
don't  have  a  quantitative  read¬ 
ership,  they  have  a  qualitative 
readership,  and  leave  them  out 
and  how  the  telephones  do  ring: 

Pressure  Groups 


Mr.  Ahlgren:  I  think  one 
thing  that  we  have  got  to  con¬ 
sider  is  the  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pressure  groups  seeking 
free  publicity.  During  the  war 
we  let  the  bars  down  for  any¬ 
thing  that  had  to  do  with  the 
war  effort.  Consequently,  near 
ly  everyone  had  some  connec 
tion  with  some  committee,  and 
now  they  are  engaged  in  pri- 1 
vate  causes  and  having  had  free 
access  to  our  columns,  they  cant 
understand  why  they  don't  have 
now.  I  have  had  several  run- 
ins  on  that. 

Mr.  Cornish;  That  reminds 
me  of  a  rather  amusing  experi¬ 
ence  that  we  had  in  one  of  ^ew 
surveys.  You  remember  during 
the  waste  paper  campaign  how 
we  were  all  just  begged  to  run 
stories  on  the  campaign.  It  has 
always  been  my  fcielief  that 
using  a  news  story  on  that  sort 
of  thing,  when  you  have  got 
nothing  really  to  say  at  all  that 
anybody  is  going  to  read,  is 
probably  the  greatest  waste  of 
white  paper  that  could  be.  You 
(Continued  on  page  100) 


WHERE 
TO  GET  A 
NEWSPAPER  JOB 

No  other  form  of  service  offers  newt* 
|»aper  workers  the  number  and  va^ 
iety  of  opportunities  to  obtain  employ* 
ment  as  Edito*  &  Puilishm’s  Help 
Wanted  Ads. 

Many  of  the  nation’s  le  ding  newt- 
papers  utilize  them  to  obtain  technical 
and  experienced  workers. 

An  additkinal  employment  f*c^ 
is  the  Situation  Wanted  Ads 
enable  new.spapcrmen  and  w^men  the 
privilege  of  interesting  editors  and 
executives  in  their  (jueat  for  employ* 
ment. 

One  Editor  said:  ’’Edito*  &  Puh* 
LfSHi.R  Ads  placed  me  in  every  newt* 
I»aper  position  I  ever  held.” 
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EXPERTS  CONDUCT  ASNE  QUESTION  PERIOD 


continued  from  page  98 
run  a  solemn  news  head  about 
something  that  the  reader  isn’t 
interested  in. 

There  was  a  story  of  this  sort 
in  that  particulhr  issue  of  the 
Herald  Tribune.  This  survey 
was  very  carefully  done  statis¬ 
tically — you  know  they  all  are 
— ao  it  ^owed  at  the  top  what 
percentage  of  the  women  read 
it  and  what  percentage  of  the 
men  read  it.  The  percentage  of 
men  was  0.0  who  read  it,  and 
the  percentage  of  women  was 
0.1. 

Mr.  Howard:  I  am  speaking 
to  the  question,  Mr.  Cornish,  as 
to  whether  the  war  years  have 
given  us  any  insight  into  read¬ 
ers’  tastes  that  we  haven’t  had 
before.  Paradoxically,  I  think 
it  has.  I  think  it  has  under¬ 
lined  once  more  the  oldest  tru¬ 
ism  in  the  business,  which  is 
the  necessity  for  emphasis  on 
local  news. 

Glad  to  Get  Back 

We  are  now  out  of  our  ques¬ 
tions.  If  there  is  anybody  left 
in  the  room  and  if  he  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  any  of  the 
experts  up  here,  he  is  now  en¬ 
titled  to. 

W.  C.  Stouffer,  Roanoke 
(Va. )  World  Newt:  I  would  like 
to  ask,  on  the  matter  of  person¬ 
nel,  what  experience  you  have 
had  regarding  majors,  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonels,  lieutenants  in 
the  Navy,  and  so  forth,  who 
come  back  to  their  old  repor- 
torial  jobs  and  stay  around  a 
while  and  become  dissatisfied, 
and  then  say  there  are  bottle¬ 
necks  building  up  and  they 
don’t  want  to  bMome  gray- 
hair^  reporters,  and  they  leave. 
We  increased  salaries  but  that 
doesn’t  keep  those  men. 

Mr.  Howard:  I  think  that 
happened  after  the  last  war.  I 
rennember  its  happening  on  toe 
Plain  Dealer  in  a  couple  of  in¬ 
stances.  So  far  in  our  experi¬ 
ence,  all  our  officers  and  fellows 
in  the  service — we  have  a  rela¬ 
tively  young  staff— have  been 
tickled  to  get  back  and  are  do¬ 
ing  better  work  than  they  ever 
did  before. 

Mr.  Ahlgrkn:  That  has  been 
our  experience,  too.  We  antici¬ 
pated  some  of  that  restlessness 
and  were  a  little  apprehensive, 
but  surprisingly  to  us,  and  very 
refreshingly,  they  went  to  work 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  being  back. 

Salaries  Higher 

Mr.  Sterling:  Just  prior  to 
toe  war  we  put  in  a  retirement 
system.  It  went  to  pot,  of  course 
during  the  war  because  we 
couldn’t  get  replacements.  Now 
it  is  in  effect  and  some  of  the 
older  men  are  leaving,  and  that 
is  an  incentive  to  toe  younger 
men,  those  men  who  have  re¬ 
turned,  to  realize  that  these  old 
stiffs  aren’t  going  to  stay  around 
until  they  die;  they  are  going  to 
retire  and  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  younger  men. 

R.  U.  Brown,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Editorial  department 
salaries  are  higher.  Are  they 
high  enough  to  attract  good  men 
and  to  keep  good  men  from 
being  hired  away  by  other 
agencies? 

loo 


Mr.  Sterling:  In  our  case,  yes. 
During  toe  war  we  lost  some 
men  who  weren’t  eligible  for 
the  Army  because  every  ship¬ 
yard  in  town  had  to  put  eut  a 
little  newspaper  and  paid  them 
a  much  higher  rate  than  a  news¬ 
paper  could  or  would. 

Mr.  Ahlgren:  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  we  have  been  listening  to 
too  many  who  disparage  news¬ 
paper  wages.  It  was  true  some 
years  ago  that  toe  average 
newspaper  man  was  poorly  paid, 
but  I  think  if  you  will  examine 


Josephus  Daniels,  left  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  &  Observer,  talks 
with  Lenoir  Chambers,  Norfolk 
(Vo.)  Ledger  Dispatch. 

the  pay  rolls  of  some  compar¬ 
able  businesses,  you  will  find  we 
do  pretty  well.  There  was  a 
shortage  everywhere  during  the 
war  and  we  suffered  some  cas¬ 
ualties  to  trade  publications,  but 
it  seems  to  us  now  that  they 
would  much  rather  be  back 
with  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Cornish:  I  am  afraid  that 
basically  I  disagree  somewhat 
with  both  of  you.  I  think  one  of 
toe  worst  things  that  can  be 
said  about  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  as  a  business,  is  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  it  does  not 
retain  its  ablest  men.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  disgrace  that  so  many 
people  who  are  successful  in 
other  professions  will  tell  you, 
"I  was  once  a  newspaper  man 
myself,”  and  you  know  that  the 
newspaper  business  didn’t  hold 
them. 

That  is  something  that  the 
newspaper  business  ought  to 
think  about  a  great  deal.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  newspaper  sal¬ 
aries  in  recent  years.  I  am  not 
thinking  now  so  much  about  the 
average  as  I  am  about  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  able  newspaper  men 

Grove  Patterson,  Toledo 
Blade:  I  was  interested  particu¬ 
larly  in  this  part  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  related  to  the  taste 
that  may  have  been  acquired  by 
our  readers,  and  I  don’t  entirely 
agree  with  Nat  Howard  when 
he  says  we  just  learned  again 
that  local  news  is  the  thing.  Of 
course,  we  know  how  important 
local  news  is,  but  in  my  opin¬ 
ion — and  I  am  not  speaking  of 
just  those  readers  who  have 
sons  in  the  war — the  public  has 
acquired  a  very  definite  and  new 
taste  for  international  news,  and 
I  think  it  is  so  deep-seated  that 
when  at  long  last  China  may 
have  no  more  war,  and  Europe 
may  become  a  restored,  rehabili¬ 


tated,  normal  country,  even 
then,  we  are  in  a  new  era  and 
we  shall  give  more  play  and 
more  space  to  international 
news.  I  think  it  is  a  definitely 
acquired  taste.  We  don’t  leave 
out  the  local,  but  I  think  toe 
proportion  in  the  future  is  likely 
to  be  changed. 

Mr.  Howard;  To  answer  your 
question,  yes. 

Stanley  Barnett,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer:  I  would  like  to 
ask  Mr.  Cornish  if  the  Herald 
Tribune  still  has  that  elaborate 
system  for  the  control  of  over¬ 
set  I  think  we  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  having  it  described. 

Mr.  Cornish:  We  certainly 
have  the  elaborate  system,  there 
is  no  question  about  that. 
Whether  we  always  control 
overset  is  another  matter. 

Each  night  we  have  a  sheet 
on  which  we  allot  space  to  the 
various  departments.  I  said  a 
while  ago  that  our  paper  nowa¬ 
days  runs  roughly  about  160  col¬ 
umns,  but  more  than  that  if 
there  is  some  big  text  we  have 
to  print.  Very  early  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  we  make  an  allotment  for 
the  financial  department,  for  toe 
sports  departments,  obviously 
the  eight  columns  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  which  somehow  we 
have  never  been  able  to  cut  into, 
and  all  of  these  other  depart¬ 
ments.  That  usually  adds  up  to 
close  to  100  columns.  Then  that 
leaves  about  60  columns  for 
what  might  be  called  regular 
spot  news,  that  is.  news  from 
telegraph,  cable,  city  desk. 

A  record  is  kept  all  during  the 
night  of  the  copy  that  goes  to 
the  composing  room,  so  that  at 
any  time  the  telegraph  editor 
who  was  given  an  allotment  of 
20  columns  is  able  to  find  out 
that  he  now  has  15  columns 
down  and  he  mustn’t  send  along 
more  than  five  more.  I  wish  I 
could  say  that  in  all  cases  he 
didn’t  send  more  than  five  more, 
but  that  would  simply  be  an 
exaggeration. 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch:  May  I  ask  the 
experts,  to  what  extent  have 
they  had  trouble  with  Guild  re¬ 
porters  in  the  matter  of  writing 
slanted  or  colored  news  with 
re.spect  to  any  phase  of  news  in 
which  a  Guild  man  might  be  in¬ 
terested? 

Mr.  Howard;  We  have  a  Guild 
contract  in  Cleveland  on  toe 
News,  and  I  think  I  will  start 
out  by  saying  it  is  something  I 
have  dreaded  for  the  nine  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  contract 
and  have  yet  to  find  one  exam¬ 
ple  of. 

Mr.  Sterling:  I  am  not  compe¬ 
tent  to  answer  your  question. 
Mr.  Pulitzer,  because  we  do  not 
have  a  Guild.  However,  we  do 
have  an  office  organization,  but 
with  that  organization,  we  have 
never  had  any  instance  of 
slanted,  biased  news  writing. 

Mr.  Ahlgren:  Our  experience 
has  been  just  about  Nat’s.  I 
think  that  the  Guild  is  aware 
that  it  is  on  the  spot.  I  think 
more  important  than  that,  of 
course,  are  the  things  that  are 
not  run  anfi  are  not  slanted  that 
we  should  know  about,  and 
probably  don’t,  because  of  toe 
sympathies. 

EDITOR  a  P 


Coal-Belt  Editotf 
Active  at  Desk 
After  90  Years 


Pittsburgh — There’s  tt  Is: 
one  Pennsylvania  editor  t 
isn’t  getting  excited  over  t 
bituminous  coal 
strike,  although 
he  lives  in  toe 
heart  of  toe  coal 
region. 

Since  Richard 
T.  Wiley  first 
became  editor  of 
the  Elizabeth 
Herald,  more 
than  ’70  years 
ago,  he  has  seen 
a  lot  of  strikes 
—  and  other 


things. 

Now,  at  90, 

he  is  probably  toe  oldest  activt 
editor  in  Pennsylvania,  and  g) 
editor  of  the  same  weekly  paper 
on  which  he  began.  He  wasuK 
der  20  years  old  when  he  and  ii 
friend  leased  the  Herald,  and  hii 
became  its  head. 

Wiley  and  his  friend  publiihec 
the  Herald  for  37  years,  whs 
he  sold  out  and  went  to  Seattle 
’Then,  15  years  later,  at  an  a|e 
when  most  editors  are  ready  to( 
retire,  he  came  back  to  the 
same  post,  holding  it  until  IIG 

Before  that  time  he  had  wiit- 
ten  one  book.  "Sim  Greene,”), 
story  of  the  Whiskey  Insum' 
tion,  which  ran  four  printiii|) 

Retiring  temporarily  at  77,  he 
wrote  two  more  books  on  Wot 
ern  Pennsylvania  history,  “Oiie 
beth  and  Her  Neighbors"  an! 
“Monongahela — The  River  an! 
Its  Regions.”  Washington  an! 
Jefferson  College  awarded  hk 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Littti- 
ture  in  1935. 


Three  years  ago  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  take  over  at  the  He- 
aid  again.  He  has  held  the  pos 
full-time  ever  since,  and  isn: 
anywhere  near  ready  to  write 
"30”  yet. 

Despite  his  age.  he  takes  ai 
active  part  in  civic  and  busines 
affairs  in  his  community,  li 
addition  to  the  editorials,  he 
writes  much  of  his  paper's  new) 
copy,  and  a  column  of  pithy 
paragraphs  in  the  oldtime  newr 
paper  tradition.  It  contains  sucb 
gems  as:  “  ‘The  amount  of  in 
toxicating  liquor  consumed  is 
this  country  is  staggering,'  ex¬ 
claimed  the  temperance  spe^er 
‘and  its  same  result  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  drinker  is  often  ob¬ 
served.’  ” 


t 
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Named  in  Olympia 

Leroy  Hittle,  formerly  with 
the  Reno,  Nev.,  bureau  of  tta 
Associated  Press  and  recenw 
released  from  the  Army,  will 
take  over  toe  Olympia,  Wash.. 
AP  bureau.  Hittle  replay 
Howard  Brice,  who  resigiw 
March  31  to  take  on  a  publicity 
job  for  the  OPA  in  Seattle 
Washington.  Will  Lindley,  sr 
sistant  to  Brice,  has  been  h^ 
dling  the  Capitol  beat  for  JW' 
while  Brice’s  successor  was  be¬ 
ing  chosen. 
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PRIZE  WINNERS  ANNOUNCED  IN  I  PI 
TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  ESSAY  CONTEST 


New  Englander  Takes  Special  AnniveisaiY  Award; 
Refugee  Youth  Also  Places  High  Among  6,000  Entrants 
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essay  placed  second,  also  won  first  prize 
for  producing  the  best  printed  entry.  He 
intends  to  become  a  printer  when  his 
education  is  completea. 

Third  prize  winner  was  Julius  Kieves, 
18  year  old  student  at  Brooklyn  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School.  He,  too,  is  a  double 
winner.  In  addition  to  winning  third 

f>rize  he  placed  fifth  in  the  competition 
or  the  best  printed  essay. 

Julius  intends  to  enter  Cornell  next 
fall  to  study  electrical  engineering. 

Fourth  prize  went  to  Chandler  R.  Meloy 
of  the  John  H.  Francis  Polytechnic  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  California,  and 
John  Randolph  of  the  Gerstmeyer  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
was  recipient  of  fifth  prize.  Five  dollars  in 
Savings  Stamps  was  awarded  to  each  of 
the  23  runners-up. 

“Best  Printed  Essay”  Awards 

First  prize  for  the  Best  Printed  Essay 
went  to  Sidney  G.  Simpson,  School 
of  Graphic  Ans,  Montreal,  Canada, 
second  prize  to  Catherine  Ross  Sheppard, 
N.  R.  Qozier  Technical  High  School, 
Dallas,  third  prize 
to  Ernest  Schiff, 
Murrell  Dobbins 
Vocational 
School,  Philadel- 
phia,  fourth 

Erize  to  Barbara 
>alton,  J.C.  Mur¬ 
phy  Junior  High 
School,  Atlanta, 
and  fifth  prize  to 
Julius  Kieves, 
Brooklyn. 


Prize  winners  in  the  Tenth  Annual 
Essay  Contest,  in  which  mote  than  6,000 
students  of  printing  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  competed,  have  just  been 
announced  by  Fred  Hartman,  Educa¬ 
tional  Direaor  of  the  National  Graphic 
Arts  Education  Association,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  International  Printing  Ink, 
sponsors  of  these  annual  essay  contests. 
Subject  of  the  contest  was,  "Printing 
and  World  Peace”. 


Winner  of  the  Tenth  Anniversary  Spe¬ 
cial  Award  was  Richard  Oransky,  18 
year  old  senior  of  Portland  High  School, 
Portland,  Me.  A  student  of  Industrial 
Arts  he  also  is  interested  in  radio  and  is 
already  credited  with  38  weeks  of  various 
teen-age  news  and  variety  shows  broad¬ 
cast  by  radio  station  WGAM. 

First  prize  in  the  regular  contest  went 
to  17  year  old 
Frank  Brenner,  of 
the  New  York 
School  of  Print¬ 
ing.  Frank  came 
to  the  United 
States  via  wartime 
England  in  1943. 
At  the  age  of  ten 


RICHARD  ORANSKY 
Vniurtf  tht  Tnth  Amivtrsarf  SpttUl  Award 


Prominent  Men  Act  as  Judges 

Serving  for  the  tenth  consecutive  year 
as  Chairman  of  the  judging  committee 
was  Harry  L.  Gage,  Vice  President  of  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  He  was 
assisted  by  such  outstanding  men  as 
C.  R.  Counauergood,  President,  Canada 
Printing  Ink  Company,  Ltd.;  Major 
George  Fielding  Eliot;  W.  E.  Griswold, 
Executive  Director,  Lithographic  Tech¬ 
nical  Foundation,  Inc.;  and  Frederick  J. 
Libby,  Executive  Secretary,  National 
Council  fi..r  Prevention  of  War. 

Ohio  School  Wins  Silver  Cup 

The  Silver  Cup  for  the  school  submit¬ 
ting  the  essay  most  attractively  printed  in 
c„lor  went  to  Timken  Vocational  High 
School,  Canton,  Ohio.  Winner  of  the 
Silver  Cup  in  previous  contests,  this 
school  has  usually  placed  high  in  all 
phases  of  the  competitions. 
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^  Frank  escaped 

from  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many  to  Great 
Britain  where 
FRANK  BRENNER  experienced  as 

many  as  twenty-one  air  raids  in  one  day. 

Canadian  and  Brooklyn  Youths 
Each  Take  Two  Prizes 

Sidney  G.  Simpson,  of  the  School  of 
Graphic  Arts  in  Montreal,  Canada,  whose 


SIDNEY  G.  SIMPSON 


I 
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SYNDICATES 

Lafave  Reminisces 
About  His  Career 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

WHEN  syndicate  men  discussing 

the  do's  and  don’t’s  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  syndicate  get  to  that 
part  about  not  pinning  hopes  on 
just  one  feature,  they  break  off 
suddenly  and  admit: 

“Of  course,  Art  Lafave  did  all 
right  with  “Napoleon  and  Uncle 
Elby!” 

But  then,  Lafave  breaks  other 
rules  of  the  syndicate  game 
when  he  wants  to. 

“I  don’t  like  free  publicity,” 
he  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  “and 
I  hope  you’ll  forget  this  story.” 

“I  turn  down  loads  of  orders,” 
he  declared.  “I  only  deal  with 
people  I  like.  Til  admit  that  I 
like  most  people,”  he  added  with 
a  laugh. 

“You  can  say  this,  I’m  only  in 
the  business  for  fun.” 

’Then  because  he  likes  to  talk 
and  had  an  interested  listener, 
he  launched  into  a  medley  of 
syndicate  experiences,  c  o  m  - 
ments  and  reminiscences,  punc¬ 
tuated  frequently  by  his  “Here’s 
a  good  story  for  you.” 

Art  Lafave  early  showed  a 
business  ability  by  rounding  up 
the  laundry  concession  at  Wil¬ 
liams  College,  but  finished  up 
his  training  on  Wall  Street 
where  he  got  “the  most  terrific 
education  in  finance  that  any 
college  could  give.” 

Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Newspaper  Ser¬ 
vice,  ran  an  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times  that  attracted  Lafave — 
“one  of  those  jobs  where  you 
travel  all  over  and  see  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

“I  was  a  darn  good  salesman,” 
stated  Lafave. 

When  “Ella  Cinders,”  one  of 
the  earliest  continuity  strips, 
was  being  discussed  at  the  syn¬ 
dicate,  as  Lafave  described  it,  he 
said,  “Give  me  20  minutes  and 
I’ll  come  back  and  tell  you  how 
to  sell  it.  I  put  ‘Ella’  in  80 
papers  the  first  year.” 

Lafave's  faith  in  Clifford  Mc¬ 
Bride’s  “Napoleon  and  Uncle 
Elby”  made  them  both  success¬ 
ful.  When  reverses  hit  Wall 
Street.  “I  had  six  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  saved  up  and  we  had  to 
take  a  month  free.  I  thought  I 
would  go  to  California  for  a 
rest,  but  Charlie  McAdam  (of 
McNaught  Syndicate  )  asked 
why  didn’t  I  take  some  Mc¬ 
Naught  features  with  me.” 

On  the  trip  he  dropped  in  to 
see  McBride  because  he’d  been 
told  he  was  “a  nice  guy,”  fell 
for  McBride’s  art  and  promised 
to  see  McNaught  took  his  new 
feature. 

When  its  salesman  got  back, 
the  syndicate  knew  McBride  had 
never  been  a  good  feature  and 
told  him,  “You’re  nuts.  If  you 
think  it’s  so  damn  good,  why 
don’t  you  take  it  out  yourself.” 

Lafave  did,  and  the  result 
made  syndicate  history.  He  cov¬ 
ered  the  country  with  the  antics 
of  the  big  clumsy  dog  and  his 


fat  owner.  Like  McBride,  La¬ 
fave  became  successful  and  built 
a  big  house  In  Cleveland,  but 
he  didn’t  settle  down  to  live  on 
the  income  because  he  enjoyed 
traveling  too  well.  For  a  while 
he  syndicated  a  lot  of  fiction, 
and  lately  he  added  a  comic 
(humorous)  and  a  husbami- 
wife  double  column  ( also  hu¬ 
morous  ) . 

Still  McBride’s  No.  1  fan,  the 
syndicate  owner  nurses  the 
artist  past  deadlines.  “Do  you 
want  to  talk  to  him?”  he  asked 
suddenly.  “I  call  him  every 
night  at  Pasadena.” 

Color  Photos 

COLOR  photographs  —  made 

with  three-plate  cameras 
largely  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  Chicago  Tribune  color 
studios — will  shortly  be  offered 
for  newspaper  reproduction  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate. 

First  offer  of  the  kind  by  any 
syndicate,  the  picture  will  be  of¬ 
fered  chiefly  in  standard  and 
tabloid  sizes,  and  any  pictures 
taken  by  the  Daily  News  since 
the  middle  of  1944  will  be  avail¬ 
able,  as  the  studio  started  then 
to  obtain  releases  for  syndica¬ 
tion. 

The  negatives  will  be  serviced 
with  colorprints,  but  the  three 
separation  negatives  and  car- 
bros  will  be  sent  only  on  a  loan 
basis.  Newspapers  equipped  to 
print  coloroto  may  obtain  these 
pictures  singly  or  on  contract. 

Among  the  subjects  at  present 
available  are  numerous  motion 
picture  and  stage  stars,  some  of 
the  Navy’s  colorful  ships  as  seen 
in  the  Hudson  River,  generals 
and  admirals,  some  political 
leaders  and  exclusive  shots  of 
the  recent  Sacred  Consistory  in 
Rome. 

Oh,  Doctor! 

TAKING  a  comic  panel  charac¬ 
ter  to  a  psychiatrist  to  be  psy¬ 
choanalyze  sounds  like  “screwy 
stuff,”  but  that’s  what  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  did  with  the 
Chicago  Sun-PM  Syndicate 
“NIxxxIES”  by  Charles  Ardo- 
vino. 

It  seems  “NIxxxIES”  made 
some  people  mad — mad  enough 
to  write  indignant  letters  to 
Editor  Harry  T.  Saylor  asking 
to  know  why  in  the  name  of  in¬ 
numerable  things  “he  published 
such  impossible  tripe.” 

Saylor  himself  hadn’t  decided 
whether  the  strange  little  char¬ 
acters  on  the  sad  man’s  cap 
were  funny,  or  just  calculated  to 
make  people  talk.  A  poll  of  the 
local  room  revealed  that  a  lot 
of  the  journalists  there  were  also 
baffled;  so  reporter  Don  Morris 
wqs  commissioned  to  take  the 
“NIxxxIES”  to  a  reliable  psy¬ 
chiatrist. 

Said  Dr.  O.  Spurgeon  English, 


of  Temple  University:  “NIxxx¬ 
IES”  make  good  sense,  represent 
conscious  or  unconscious  de¬ 
sires.  The  only  trouble  with 
them  is  that  they  force  people 
to  think.” 

Notes  and  Personals 

VICTOR  KRAVCHENKO’S  just 

published  book,  “I  Chose 
Freedom”— doubtless  an  explo¬ 
sive  item  because  of  his  name- 
date-and-place  indictments 
against  the  Soviet  regime  in 
Russia — will  be  syndicated  by 
King  Features  beginning  about 
the  middle  of  May.  .  .  .  Judges 
for  the  new  Teentimes,  Inc.,  sec¬ 
ond  annual  “Design  and  Name 
It”  dress  contest  for  teenagers 
will  include:  Dorothy  Roe,  As¬ 
sociated  Press  fashion  director; 
Epsie  Kinard,  NEA  Service  wo¬ 
man’s  editor,  and  Matilda  Tay¬ 
lor,  teenage  editor  of  Women’s 
Wear  Daily.  .  .  .  Speaking  of 
woman’s  editors,  KFS  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  issue  of  "Wo¬ 
man’s  Editor,”  offering  articles 
from  nine  woman’s  page  editors 
and  promising  the  magazine  as 
a  regular  feature  if  they  request 
it. 

Jim  Herman,  son  of  Leon  Her¬ 
man,  the  general  manager  of 
the  Buffalo  Color  Press,  after 
four  years  in  the  Army  has 
joined  the  New  York  Post  Syn¬ 
dicate  sales  staff.  He  was  an  in¬ 
surance  broker.  .  .  .  McClure 
Syndicate  survived  a  lively  flur¬ 
ry  this  week  following  intelli¬ 
gence  that  Hussein  Ala,  present¬ 
ly  spotlighted  Iranian  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  seemed  to  be  a  fan  of  “Su¬ 
perman”  and  “Batman  and 
Robin,”  but  recovered  when  it 
learned  he  was  merely  purchas¬ 
ing  those  comics  for  his  son 
Fereydoun  at  Harrow,  England. 
■ 

Blakeslee  Prepares 
Atom  Bomb  Magazine 

Howard  Blakeslee,  science 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press, 
has  written  “The  Atomic  Fu¬ 
ture,”  a  32,000-word  book  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  form  of  a  news 
supplement  for  AP  newspapers. 
It  is  for  publication  on  May  3 
and  thereafter. 

The  magazine  -  like  supple¬ 
ment,  illustrated  by  AP  artists, 
contains  in  simple,  easy-to- 
understand  language  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  secret  development 
of  atomic  energy  and  expert 
speculation  of  what  it  means  to 
the  future  of  the  world. 

Incidentally,  it  cost  the  AP 
more  than  $60  to  take  one  word 
out  of  “’The  Atomic  Future” — 
as  an  added  precaution  against 
possibility  of  spilling  atomic 
secrets.  After  the  copy  was  all 
ready  for  the  printer  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  Blakeslee  should  take 
his  manuscript  to  Washington 
to  have  it  double  checked  for 
security  by  experts  there.  He 
spent  three  days  in  the  capital, 
finally  getting  an  OK — sub.lect 
to  the  stipulation  that  ONE 
word  be  removed  from  the  text. 

Blakeslee  might  have  put  up 
an  argument  on  that  because 
the  one  word  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  many  times  before.  But, 
as  he  said,  he  wanted  something 
to  show  for  his  $80  expense 
account. 

’The  word:  “Jumbo.” 


450  Receive 
Certificates 
In  Journalism 


With  the  awarding  of  450iJ 
tificates  to  high  school  stuJSlI 


the  Catholic  Institute  *^^*'*’ 


Press  in  New  York  City 
its  first  journalism  counel^] 

All  the  lecturers  at  the  14  ■ 


sions  were  working  journiSl 
and  members  of  the  CIP  tSJL 
members  also  contributed  ^ 
time  as  group  leaders.  ^ 


The  course  was  directed  bnl 
“managing  editor,”  Edwsrfil 


Ibobmc 

BXXS 


Mahar,  assistant  city  editor^ 
the  New  York  Joumal-Aiimi 
can,  and  pupils  turned  in 
ments  to  “city  editors"  an^i 
ceived  direct  instruction  fnid 
them.  ' 


nicnara  raaner,  for  years  Am: 
dated  Press  City  Hall  man,  db< 
cussed  “Covering  City  HalT 
Tom  Meany,  PM  sports  write  5 
“Covering  the  Sports  Story*  | 
Jimmy  Powers,  Daily  News  cd* 
umnist,  “Writing  the  Sports  Ctl 
umn,”  and  James  W.  Eg«n,  Jt 
formerly  Times  advertisini 
rector  now  Toledo  Blade  viee^ 
president  and  advertising  dliir^ 
tor,  “The  Field  of  Advertlsim.'* 
Coupled  with  the  lectures  wsr* 
assignments  that  sent  the  hifVJ 
school  students  out  to  the  polkc 
stations  to  interview  desk  m 
geants  and  into  their  own  home 
to  write  stories  about  food  prob-i 
lems.  At  one  session,  DorotlQ 
Kilgallen,  Broadway  columnk. 
told  about  “The  Woman  in  New 
paper  Work”  and  the  student: 
interviewed  her  en  masse  for  i| 
feature  story. 

Among  other  lecturers  were 
’Thomas  Brennan,  Hearst  le|i 
department:  Richard  McO^ 
ough.  National  Broadcastini 
Company;  Neil  MacNeil,  assist 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Nr 
York  Times;  James  Healey,  DsUj 
News;  Arch  Smith,  Daily  News: 
William  Keegan,  New  York 
Post;  Richard  Reid,  editor  of  the 
Catholic  News;  James  B.  Horan, 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Jour 
nal-American;  Cliff  A,  CarroE 
Journal-American  picture  edi¬ 
tor;  Jerome  H.  Walker,  and 
Helen  M.  Staunton,  Eorroa  i 
Publisher;  Antoinette  Donnelly 
Daily  News;  and  William  Finn 
president.  New  York  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Assn. 


1^ 


AND 


NYLONS  FOR  SUE!! 


EVERYBODY  STOPS  TO  READ 
THIS  SIGN 


YOU’LL  GET  THE  SAME 
READER  RESPONSE 
WITH 


“FAMOOS  FABLES 


EVERYBODY  ENJOYS  THESE 
RIB -TICKLING  ANECDOTES 
ABOUT  CELEBRATED  PER 
SONALITIES. 

E.  E.  EDGAR 

1747  East  3rd  St.,  B'kiyn  23,  N.l 
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A  CAPSULE  HISTORY  OF  BOB  MONTANA  AND  ARCHIE 


BOB  RRST  DREW  ARCHIE  IN  A  COMIC 
BOOK-MILLIONS  WERE  SOLD 


y^TANA  WAS  BORN  WHILE  HIS 
<S  WERE  ON  A  VAUDEVILLE  TOUR 


BOB  LEARNED  LOTS  IN  HIGH  SCI 


ARCHIE  BECAME  A  NEWSFAPEI 
\  COMIC  STRIP 


RADIO 


INS  Seeks  to  Clarify 
Newscast  Definition 


By  Jerry  Walker 

BY  PROTESTING  the  defini¬ 
tions  which  the  Federal  Com- 
niunications  Commission  has 
given  to  "wire  program"  and 
“local  live  program’*  in  setting 
up  standards  for  licensing,  the 
International  News  Service  this 
week  exposed  the  club  which 
the  FOC  has  poised  over  the 
heads  of  the  press  associations. 

Little  attention  has  been  paid 
until  now,  to  that  section  of  the 
FCC  Blue  Book  ( "Public  Re¬ 
sponsibility  of  Broadcast  Li¬ 
censes”)  wherein  the  Commis¬ 
sion  proposes  to  differentiate 
between  a  “syndicated”  news 
service  and  one  which  a  radio 
station  develops  itself.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  the  FOC  would  penalize 
the  licensee  who  gives  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  type  of  news  re¬ 
port  now  provided  by  wire 
services. 

The  Blue  Book  has  made  it 
clear  to  the  broadcasting  in¬ 
dustry  that  the  Commission  in¬ 
tends  to  "give  particular  con¬ 
sideration  to  four  program  serv¬ 
ice  factors  relevant  to  the  public 
interest.”  They  are:  1,  sustain¬ 
ing  programs;  2,  local  live  pro¬ 
grams;  3,  discussion  of  public 
issues;  and  4,  elimination  of  ad¬ 
vertising  excesses. 

Under  local  live  programs,  the 
FCX::  set  forth  that  it  would  re¬ 
gard  as  a  “wire  program” — in 
the  field  of  news — any  program 
“the  text  of  which  is  distribute 
to  a  niunher  of  stations  by  tele¬ 
graph,  teletype,  or  similar 
means,  and  reid  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  a  local  announcer.” 

Revision  Is  Asked 

Moreover,  the  PCC  considers 
any  news  program  which  con¬ 
tains  less  than  50%  local  items 
as  a  “wire”  program.  Thus,  a 
station  which  broadcasts  local 
happenings  in  preference  to  na¬ 
tional  or  international  news 
would  have  a  point  in  its  favor 
under  Rule  No.  2  of  licensing 
standards. 

This  is  where  Robert  W 
Brown,  executive  news  editor  of 
INS  Radio  News  Department, 
sensed  the  danger  to  press  as¬ 
sociations  and  drew  up  a  pe¬ 
tition  which  he  filed  the  other 
day  with  the  Commission.  As 
a  result  of  it.  Acting  Chairman 
Charles  Denny.  Jr.  asked  him 
to  suggest  a  revision  of  the  news 
program  ^  definitions. 

Brown’s  petition  emphasizes 
the  difference  between  the  news 
service  which  INS  sells  to  radio 
stations  and  the  “processed” 
news  which  the  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  serve.  The 
INS  service,  he  contended,  len^ 
itself  more  readily  to  tiie  pro¬ 
duction  of  local  live  newscasts, 
since  it  provides  the  station 
with  its  fxdl  report  from  which 
a  local  staff  can  prepare  its  own 
program. 

Seeking  redress  for  “the 
wrong  resulting  to  the  Petition¬ 
er  from  interpretations  and  mis¬ 


interpretations  of  the  original 
definitions,”  the  INS  suggested 
that  the  FCC  reword  its  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  “wire  program”  to 
give  “local  live”  program  credit 
to  the  licensee  who  (a)  main¬ 
tains  a  contract  for  a  news  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  type  produced  by  the 
Petitioner,  and  (b)  maintains  a 
newsroom  or  news  .staff  for  the 
competent  handling  of  the  news 
service  such  as  that  produced 
by  Petitioner  “so  that  the  li¬ 
censee’s  listeners  are  assured  a 
news  program  of  ‘non-syndi- 
cated’  nature  in  which  their  in¬ 
terests  are  cared  for.” 

Some  more  fiexible  standard 
than  the  50%  content  also  was 
asked  for  determining  whether 
a  program  is  “wire”  or  “local” 
Brown  asked,  in  the  petition: 

“If  a  newscaster  is  on  a  ‘wire 
program’  because  51%  of  his 
news  has  been  taken  from  a 
teletype,  is  a  local  singer  on 
a  ‘local  live’  program  although 
she  sings  from  a  sheet  of  music 
which  has  been  printed  at  some 
far  distant  point  and  ‘syndicated’ 
to  many  other  stations?” 

Pointing  out  the  dangers  of 
the  PCC  present  policy.  Brown 
intimated  there  might  be  a 
“tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
licensees  to  force  their  news 
editor  to  arbitrarily  ‘pad’  news¬ 
casts  with  51%  local  news”  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  would 
be  a  disservice  to  the  public. 
The  INS  executive  also  raised 
the  question  of  boundaries  of  a 
“local  news  area” — as  mentioned 
in  the  PCC  standards. 

Pertinent  to  the  discussion 
which  INS  has  stirred  up  in  the 
radio  news  business  is  a  recent 
decision  by  the  Commission 
denying  a  license  to  an  appli¬ 
cant  who  did  not  intend  to  do 
much  about  local  news  report¬ 
ing.  ;^id  the  PCC: 

“We  believe  that  an  essential 
function  of  a  radio  station’s  op¬ 
erations  in  the  public  interest 
should  contemplate  the  gather¬ 
ing  and  broadcasting  not  only 
of  national  and  state  news  re¬ 
ceived  over  one  of  the  regular 
news  wire  services,  but  also  the 
gatoering  and  broadcast  of  locat 
news  on  a  regularly  scheduled 
news  program.” 

Principal  Applicants 
THE  PCC  reported  this  week 
that  companies  affiliated  with 
daily  or  weekly  newspapers  are 
leading  all  other  groups  out¬ 
side  the  radio  indust^  in  apply- 
ing  for  PM,  with  330  listed. 

GEORGE  H.  JASPERT 

CotuWmmc, 

BnmJcmt  StmUam  Oparmtlmmi 

Praparation  and  breakdown  of  pro¬ 
gram  mattari  pertaining  to  AM-FM 
application*,  ettimatet  of  station 
costs,  annual  operating  expanses  and 
income. 

Littia  lulldlng  Hancock 

■esfen  It,  Mau. 


VIAR  SCRAPMOK 

Hitlers  itkir  of 

Scventjr-Tuo  IWuns's 
fletospiiipij  Site 


SCRAPBOOK  HISTORY  OF  WAR 

A  dozen  newspapers  have  contributed  bound  volumes  to  tha 
book  history  of  World  War  n  which  E.  D.  Joyner,  above. 
superindendent  of  the  Burlington  (N.  C.)  Daily  Times-Newi.  h  . 

semblinq.  The  collection  already  includes  72  hmmrl 

3  Rochester  Admen  Paranews  Will  Serve 
To  Form  Own  Agency  AP  and  ABC  Network 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Three  A  new,  exclusive  news  serv 
members  of  the  Democrat  &  ice  to  cover  hard-to-get  storia 
Chronicle  advertising  staff  have  by  being  ‘‘on  the  spot”  wu 
resigned  to  form  their  own  ad-  nounced  this  week.  Americu 
vertising  agency,  Hav  Nash  and  Broadcasting  Co.  and  the  Asm- 
Associates,  which  will  open  of-  dated  Press  will  be  providd 
fices  May  1.  with  a  special  service  by  Fta- 

Hav  Nash,  Sr.,  formerly  ad-  news,  a  new  organization  of  four 
vertising  manager  of  the  To-  World  War  II  veterans  in  Cdi- 
ronto  Globe  and  recently  head  fornla. 

of  the  copy  production  depart-  By  means  of  an  always  retdr 
pent  of  the  Democrat  &  Chron-  plane,  Paranews  will  fly  to  tht 
icle,  is  president,  Raymond  scene  of  the  news,  a  membe 
Gugel,  former  advertising  man-  will  parachute  to  the  locatioo 
ager  of  the  National  Clothing  and  relay  reports  by  "walkle- 
Company  and  recently  a  mem-  talkie”  to  an  ABC  newscaster  io 
ber  of  the  O  &  C  advertising  the  plane  overhead.  The  on-the- 
staff,  is  vicepresident.  Hav  spot  coverage  will  be  recorded 
Nash,  Jr.,  former  member  of  the  on  wire  and  flown  to  the  netr 
D  4  C  display  advertising  de-  est  ABC  station  for  rebroadcut 
partment,  is  secretary-treasurer,  to  the  nation.  In  addition  to 


the  “walkie-talkie”  man,  a  cun* 
British  News  Union  eraman  will  also  paradiute  to 

Asks  Press  Inquiry  story  to  the  world,  via  AP. 

London — ^The  National  Union  si 

of  Journalists  recently  adopted 

a  resolution  recommending  a  Bureau  m  WaSilingtOn 
sweeping  investigation  of  the  The  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Eve 
British  press.  *  ning  Post  is  now  represented  is 

■rhe  resolution  called  for  an  Washington  by  a  news  bureau 
inqury  into  the  ownership  of  operated  by  Robert  A.  Erwin, 
newspapers,  news  agencies  and  widely  known  North  Carolina 
periodicals,  including  the  prob-  and  Washington  newspapennan. 
lem  of  monopoly;  the  influence  Assisting  him  are  his  wife,  tta 
of  advertising  and  financial  in-  former  Julia  L.  Gaillard  of 
terests  on  the  presentation  of  Raleigh;  G.  deRoulhac  Hamilton, 
news,  and  the  “dispersion  and  Jr.,  of  Chapel  Hill,  and  Fiii 
suppression”  of  essential  facts  in  Frances  McKusic,  who  has  been 
domestic  and  foreign  news.  covering  news  in  Waihlngton. 

RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Complete  Engineering  Services 

AM-FM-TELEVISION 

Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co. 

I0M2  IMTIRNATIONAL  BLOO. 

WASHINOTON  4,  D.  C. 


IBB4  CROSSROADS 
HOUYWOOD.CAL 


roRTU  BU>e. 
KANSAS  Ctrr.  MO. 


MerntmU  L.  DUmd—Gms.  Mgr. 

IDITOR  A  PUBLISHIR  far  A^l  27,  1N4 


TO  OEt  OOIHO 


REMOTE  AMPLIFIERS 

l-Channel  and  3-Channel 

These  Remote  Amplifiers  by  Raytheon  get  a  program  "on  the  air" 
in  a  hurry.  Operators  prefer  them  because  they  are  light  weight  and 
easy  to  carry,  easy  to  set  up,  simple  to  operate  and  ruggedly  dependable. 

Strikingly  beautiful  steel  cabinets  with  sloping  front  panels,  fin¬ 
ished  in  durable  two  tone  tan  baked  enamel.  You  will  be  proud  to  have 
them  represent  your  station  at  remote  pick-ups.  Remember,  more  peo¬ 
ple  see  your  remote  equipment  than  your  studio— and  value  your  sta¬ 
tion  accordingly. 

Both  models  have  the  same  electrical  characteristics  and  ec/ual  or 
exceed  all  FCC  requirements  Jor  FM  transmission.  Distortion  is  less  than 
W2%  from  50  to  200  cycles  and  less  than  1%  from  200  to  15,000  cycles. 
Noise  level  of  60  DB  or  better.  Frequency  response  30  to  15,000  cycles. 
High  overall  gain  of  86  DB  permits  use  with  high  fidelity  micro¬ 
phones.  Finest  quality  Weston  YU  Meters  with  4-in.  illuminated  dials 
are  the  same  as  those  used  in  high  fidelity  studio  equipment.  This  per¬ 
mits  the  remote  operator  to  properly  "ride  the  gain”  at  the  source  and 
all  standard  studio  meters  of  network  stations  will  show  identical 
readings.  We  can  deliver  immediately.  WRITE  TODAY  for  information 
and  prices. 

Dmvotmd  to  Rosoareh  and  Manufaeturo  for  tho  Broadeaating  lndu$try 


The  three  channel  model  is  furnished  with  two 
matching  airplane  type  luggage  carrying  cases. 
Extra  compartment  in  power  supply  case  for  micro¬ 
phone,  extension  cable  and  other  accessories.  Total 
weight,  including  cases,  only  34  lbs. 


Handsomely  styled  and  ruggedly  built  for  long 
hard  service.  Sloping  front  panels  combine  maxi¬ 
mum  visibility  of  controls  with  ease  of  operation. 
Strong  steel-core  bandies  soap  flat  when  not  in  use. 


The  one  channel  model  is  entire^  self  con¬ 
tained  with  built-in  power  supply.  Furnished  either 
with  or  without  4"  Weston  VU  Meter.  Not  supplied 
with  a  carrying  case.  Weighs  only  20  lbs. 


Entire  chassis  of  both  amplifiers  and  power 
supply  instantly  slides  out  of  cabinets  by  merely 
turning  four  air  lock  screws  on  front  panels.  Pro¬ 
vides  complete  accessibility  to  all  components  and 
wiring  for  emergency  servicing.  Supplied  with 
either  Cannon  or  Hubbell  plugs. 


RAYTHEON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Broadcast  Equipment  Division 
7517  No.  Clark  Stroot,  Chicago  26,  Illinois 


ASNE  Asked  to  Frame  Free  Information  Pact 


THE  AMERICAN  Society  of 

Newspaper  Editors  has  been 
by  the  bead  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and 
Council  to  help  write  the  pro- 
poa^  Draft  Convention  on 
worldwide  freedom  of  informa- 
tton.  This  was  reported  to  the 
ASNE  meeting  in  Washington 
April  IS  by  Wilbur  Forrest,  as- 
•Irtant  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  chairman  of  the 
Softy’s  Standing  Committee  on 
Freedom  of  Information. 

Mr.  Forrest  reviewed  the 
progress  made  by  the  Society  In 
this  crusade  since  the  adoption 
of  its  resolution  in  April  1944 
<mtllning  the  group’s  convic¬ 
tions  on  this  objective.  After 
reportlM  on  the  world  trip  of 
the  original  three-man  commit- 
t«  on  freedom  of  information. 
Mr.  Forrest  said: 

Idea  Be(ected  Nowhere 

“To  sum  up  the  results  of  our 
around-the-world  survey:  No¬ 
where  in  the  world,  not  even  in 
Russia,  was  the  principle  of  a 
freer  flow  of  news  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  postwar  peace  rejected.” 

Mr.  Forrest  continued:  "The 
birtt  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  at  San  Francisco 
provides  the  machinery  by 
which  statesmen — whether  they 
like  it  or  not— will  be  called 
upon  to  bring  their  senUments 
i^arding  press  freedom  into 
the  open  this  year.  This  ma¬ 
chinery  is  already  in  motion.” 

He  the  appointment  of 

the  ASNE  special  standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  12  men  and  reviewed 
correspondence  with  Edward  R 
Stettlnius,  Jr.,  on  Jan.  7.  1948. 
v^o  was  then  in  London  as 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations.  The  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr.  Stettlnius  urg^  that 
an  agreement  between  nations 
be  sought  to  include: 

“1.  Recognition  that  complete 
friendship  with  any  other  sov¬ 
ereign  power  is  dependent, 
amo^  other  considerations,  on 
tM  freedom,  the  abundance  and 
the  exchange  of  Information  be¬ 
tween  people. 

“2.  Recognition  that  any  print¬ 
ed  matter,  film,  broadcast  or 
otoer  media  of  public  informa¬ 
tion  paid  in  whole  or  in  part, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  gov¬ 
ernment.  organization  or  person, 
shall  carry  conspicuous  labels  as 
to  source. 

“S.  Recognition  that  any  gov¬ 
ernment  or  private  monopoly  of 
the  media  of  information  is  in¬ 
imical  to  the  public  interest  and 
imcompatible  with  freedom  of 
expression  and  competition  of 
ideas  on  which  a  well-informed 
public  opinion  is  based. 

Refusal  to  recognize  the 
right  of  any  government,  organ¬ 
ization  or  person;  (a)  to  dis¬ 
criminate  against  any  m^ia  of 
information:  ( b )  to  infringe 
upon  freedom  of  information  or 
expression;  (c)  to  place  any 
barriers,  technical.  political, 
legal  or  economic,  against  the 
free  exchange  of  information  be¬ 
tween  the  peoples  of  the  world: 
( d )  to  censor  Information  in 
time  of  peace,  except  for  ob¬ 
scenity  or  fraud.” 


“At  about  this  time  Kent 
Cooper,  general  numager  of  the 
Associate  Press  and  Hugh 
Balllie,  president  of  the  United 
Press,  also  communicated  with 
Mr.  Stettlnius  along  similar 
lines.  There  was  no  coordina- 
tinn  in  the  sending  of  these 
three  communications.  Each 
party  seemed  to  be  thinking 
along  parallel  lines.  Each 
wanted  action,”  Mr.  Forrest 
said. 

He  reported  that  Mr.  Stetti- 
nius  took  action  on  Feb.  16  fol¬ 
lowing  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Trygve  Lie  as  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  U.  N.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Lie.  Mr.  Stettlnius  took  note 
of  the  three  American  communi¬ 
cations  and  urged  “that  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights 
should  undertake  as  promptly 
as  possible  after  it  has  been 
fully  constituted  a  study  of  the 
problem  of  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  with  a  view  to  preparing 
draft  recommendations  or  a 
draft  convention  thereon  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  later  to  mem¬ 
ber  governments.” 

Mr.  Stettlnius  told  Mr.  For¬ 
rest  that  the  Commission  on  Hu¬ 
man  Rights  would  be  formally 
established  during  the  forth¬ 
coming  meeting  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  which 
convenes  in  New  York  City  on 
April  25. 

No  Disappointment 

“While  failure  of  the  U.  N.  to 
act  concretely  on  World  Fre^ 
dom  of  Information  during  the 
London  meeting  drew  criticism 
from  some  quarters,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  your  standing  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  issue  would  best 
be  served  when  the  interna¬ 
tional  body  had  been  thoroughly 
organized.  Moreover,  there  was 
logic  in  the  thought  that  foreign 
delegates  called  to  negotiate 
here  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of 
our  American  freedom  of  the 
press  would  be  enabled  better 
to  understand  its  benefits.”  Mr. 
Forrest  said. 

“Now.  where  does  the  cause 
of  world  freedom  of  the  press 
stand  at  this  moment?  With  gov¬ 
ernment  oflicials  in  some  parts  of 
the  world,  it  stands  Just  where 
it  started.  They  have  learned 
nothing  and  evidently  care  to 
learn  nothing.  Where  censor¬ 
ship  is  not  direct  and  stifling 
indirect  and  subtle  means  are 
employed  to  suppress  expres¬ 
sion.” 

He  reviewed  attempts  in 
other  countries  to  suppresi 
newspapers  and  noted  the  time¬ 
ly  survey  of  world  press  con¬ 
ditions  just  printed  by  Editor  &• 
PuBi.rsHBH  giving  reports  from 
70  correspondent  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  associations  In  54  na¬ 
tions.  dominions  or  depend¬ 
encies. 

“This  survey  would  appear 
to  divide  them  into  four  groups; 
sixteen  with  pres.'  freedom  com¬ 
parable  to  our  own;  twenty-one 
nracticlng  some  manner  of  par¬ 
tial  repres'ion  .such  an  rationing 
pnH  control  of  newsprint,  sub¬ 
sidies.  government  licencing 
visa  restricMons  for  corre-pond- 


ents,  domestic  laws  interpreted  cess  upon  the  initiative 
by  government  officials,  checks  ability  of  the  American  nS 
on  out-going  news,  no  criticism  gallon  to  promote  it" 
of  the  state  permitted  etc.;  ASNE  said  “it  is  more  a., 
eight  maintain  government  news  ever  of  the  view  that  the  UiSIS 
agencies  or  have  censorship  of  States’  policy  is  imperatlv»*«I!  '.ii 

incoming  dispatches  against  wise,  and  that  a  forceful  i£l  i 

anything  but  favorable  news  for  prompt  action  will  he^ 

and  other  repressive  controls;  ported  by  most  editors  who  h 

and  nine  maintain  rigid  govern-  world  over,  are  convinced’^  ini, j?r , 
ment  control  without  camou-  government  control  of 

flage  of  any  kind.  ference  with  the  right  of  I '’•SLSVt 

E4P  Survey  Analysis  to  know  the  truth  threstwTSI  JSL 

foundaUon  of  «  lutSi  TO 


’"The  best  analysis  of  the  npope”  *  “*®i| 

Editor  &  Publisher  survey  ^  R^nrdino  _ _ 

would  appear  to  be  that  the  the^^blec?  * 

people  of  many  nations  are 


IWbllJlotof 

1  «choe*  I 


people  of  many  nations  are  ne^t  UN  session  Mr  ^  . 

either  not  aware  that  they  are  nexi  session,  Mr.  Foms  i  ,( 


deprived  of  news  or  at  leas’ 


have  nothing  to  say  about  it.”  noi^c  a^"  SmTbI  I  . 

In  vl,™..  however,  ollhenw  r.” 


01  •p;es"'’,S»r»hlp™h;  “';„„"eu  Jsir'A’ 

Standing  committee  on  Feb  2C  MudaUar  V  India  ■®**'™*i 


/ITf  V  iTii  ow.  Mudallar  of  India.  It  aim^l  j  ^ 

f“  '’rrVo'?  Li'’ Ihot  sir 


lion  to  the  attention  of  Mr  „rnmntlv  fnllo«rin«  ei 
Stettinius.  and  members  of  the  tinius*^  submittal  of  b?* 

American  Delegation  to  the  UN  American  communlr.^L^^ 

In  a  statement  signed  by  all  s^ta^^^Seniml  Sf  ‘  ? 

members  of  the  committee,  a  yjj  jn  Lo^on  la8t*Vi*  **!*»- 
communication  was  dispatched  d”  j  _  ^  ^  J*  p»in<» 

to  those  mentioned  as  well  as  dirilnluishld  toXn 
to  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  tetive  rowtoted  a  nucliS  ^  ' 

calling  attention  to  the  Stand-  W  f* 

inv  nommittoo  nn^i  etntinv-  mlsslon  of  nine  members  of  tht  •  im  fo 


ing  Committee  and  stating;  Economic  and  Social 
“1.  The  cause  of  freedom  of 
information,  despite  world-wide 
publicity  and  attention,  has  not  ,.omTi«i 


cu  conspicuo^iy  aavaiiceu  enlarged  by  the  addition  d 
wito  the  end  of  the  war.  members  at  t^  comii 

•2.  During  the  past  three  session  of  the  Council. 


months  political  pressure  has  Council  Plan 

been  exercised  against  news-  . 

papers  in  nations,  members  of  ^  quote  now  from  a  letter  to 
the  UNO,  and  by  one  device  or  Sir  Ramaswami  unde 

another  editors  and  their  news- 


papers  have  been  suppress^  for  City.  This  letter  followed  u  1 
opposing  government  policies.  interriew  with  the  Presidmt  of  i  , 

“3.  In  some  nations  and  ’  win 

areas,  statesmen  have  evidently  Sn ”tn^  cTtfiSri 

U  inflatory  wh!?h  SSS'  ^  ^ 

result  of  secret  diplomacy.  i  wen 


trickery,  ultra-nationalism,  dem-  .  .  .  .  .. 

agoguery  and  repression,  includ*  ,  ^ subjects  specil* 

ing  censorship  and  control  of  all  l®*lly  before  the  Commission  is 
media  of  public  knowledge  and  the  question  of  free  InforiM^ 
expression,  national  and  inter-  -—the  getting  of  news  and  tne 
national  distribution  of  news  from  ev^ 

t  .  I  o-  ui  state.  A  Draft  Convention  for 

International  Problem 


itionai  distribution  of  news  from  ev^ 

t  .  I  B.  VI  state.  A  Draft  Convention  for 

International  Problem  purpose  may  be  pr(q;x»ed 

“4.  While  some  statesmen  arc  and  the  Council  would  then  suf- 


honest  and  sincere  in  their  de-  gest  to  the  General  AssemWj 
sire  to  promote  and  perpetuate  the  desirability  of  adopting  the 
freedom  of  the  press  in  their  convention  and  commending  it  ^ 

respective  nations,  the  problem  for  the  acceptance  of  indlvidta! 

is  intricate  and  dependent  to  states.  I  am  prepared,  as  Presi-  i 

some  extent  on  the  attitude  of  dent  of  the  Council,  to  expedik  '  1 

others  and  is.  therefore,  an  in-  the  consideration  of  this  subject  J  y., 

ternational  rather  than  a  na-  and  to  make  a  special  appesl  1  tn 

tional  problem.  to  the  Commission  to  give  1'  i  ua 


“5.  While  the  issue  of  world  priority  in  its  deliberations. 


freedom  of  information  is  wholly  "  ‘I  understand  that  your  or  j  ••j, 
supported  by  the  United  State:  ganization  will  be  meeting  in 
Government,  by  the  American  April  to  consider  some  aspeos 
press  and  radio  and  has  almos'  of  this  question.  It  will  be  help- 
universal  approbation  of  Amer-  ful  if  you  make  precise  pro- 
ican  public  opinion,  the  ap-  posals  regarding  this  subject  *' 
proach  to  it  on  the  part  of  some  thLs  meeting.  ’The  Secretary 
governments  is,  to  say  the  least  will  communicate  to  the  Corn- 
apathetic.  mission  your  recommendations 

“6,  Any  hope  of  international  if  they  are  .sent  to  him.  It  u 
agreements  looking  forward  to  very  probable  m  f®®f’.J 


s  IS,  lo  say  uic  icasi  wiii  vuiiiiiiuiiivciic  lu  -  . 

mission  your  recommendations  j 
hope  of  international  if  they  are  .sent  to  him.  It  b  ^ 
looking  forward  to  very  Prob^bl^in  fa^  I  ,  | 


aKreenitfius  tuuKiii^  lurwaru  w  .  ,  - z  *  •  4u«4  ihe 

world-wide  fre^om  of  informa-  rider  it  niost  .u 


woriu-wiae  ireeuum  oi  iiiiuriiiu-  , _ _  tK» 

tion  designed  to  prevent  or  erase  Commission  should  hav 
international  misunderstandine.'  benefit  of  views  directly  t 


international  misunderstanding.*  benefit  of  views  “irecuy  i 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  some  authorized  represf®)**”'' 


United  Nations  Organization  of  your  organization,  on  tiie 


and  uniquely  depends  for  sue-  (Continued  on  page  108) 


IDITOR  A  PUILISHER  fer  April  27.  1744 


ij^tleg  Ring 


Cirr,  Tenn — "It  was 
n^altp  mouths  pop 

the  Johnson  City 
PresM~Chronicle  in  an 
it  a  smoothing  and  pack- 
done  by  a  piece  of  mu- 
lent  on  a  subur- 
’s  driveway, 
enough  to  make 


JOBSSO* 

toou|i> 
opto-  • 

So  » 

(Tenn.) 

«xpoii< 

STbooUegger 

^itoiy  was 

£Sigs*Sjpp^-  the 

are  being  beard  yet. 
a  Press-Chronicle  re- 
ggrler  verified  a  tip  that  ^e 
street  roller  had  spent  a 
lining  working  on  the  apron 
^aa  llflclt  liquor  house,  he 
^  he  was  handling  a  large 
ol  dynamite. 

tho  reporter  dubbed  the  piece 
^^LSSent  “The  Little  Red 
?.|W*  for  Its  pint-size  and  its 
Jirtt  wdoring.  There  was  a 
ntat  hue  and  cry  at  the  time 
o«r  the  youth  problem,  so  he 
art  the  roller  personality  and 
^ted  it  as  a  '^'Juvenile  delin- 
iuttt"  that  had  “played  hookey’ 


Yes,  we  out  here— ^-proud  of  our 
peious  and  progressive  State,  and  proud 
of  out  important,  fast-growing  city  — 
look  upon  the  two  as  imsepmahU.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  Topeka  is  TOPS  in  Kansas,  and 
a  m^et  that  is  nationally  famous. 

Our  Kansas  Industrial  Development 
Commission  began  to'  plan  for  a 
war  onward  stride  long  before  the^War 
ended.  Agriculture  was  going 
guns,’’  but  the  world-need  for  food 
promised  the  need  for  an  even  greater 
effort.  New  industries  were 
shown  why  it  would  be  to 
their  advantage  to  build  plants 
here.  NOW  these  two  forces 
■^^9  show  amazing  results. 


"GRAIN”  pleads  a  hungry 
world  —  wheat,  com,  feed  cro{M, 
alfalfa,  oats,  etc,  are  being  ^wn  in 
ever-increasing  abu^ance.  This  market 
is  famous  for  the  stuff  of  which  the  “staff 
/  of  life”  is  made.  But  the  almost  41,000  farms 
/  are  equally  famed  for  dairy  products,  poultry, 
fruits,  catde,  and  all  the  trimmings.  They  create 
/  huge  buying  power  because  they  are  made  up  of  21 
rich  counties,  wtth  Topeka  as  the  core.  This  TopdM 
market  is  actually  a  world  in  itself.  Topeka  stores  met  dm 
buying  potential  with  an  annual  record  of  ^3,260,000  in  retail 
sales. 

Topeka’s  retail  trading  zone  of  21  counties,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  414,307,  produced  a  farm  income  of  over  $I07,000/)00 
even  in  19^! 

These  newspapers,  as  a  unit,  can  be  depended  upon  to  reach 
the  Topekansas  market  with  a  thorou^oess  possible  only  when 
reader-mterest  amounts  to  a  habit. 


newipaper  mailbags.  Resolu- 
tioiu  were  adopted,  demands 
were  made.  The  people  looked 
to  the  newspaper  for  leadership 
And  the  newspaper  gave  it  in  its 
editorial  columns  and  on  the 
news  pages. 

Pictures  were  carried  of  every 
one  of  the  objectionable  joints. 


and  names  of  their  owners  and 
operators  were  listed. 

Scarcely  a  month  later  the 
Prcai  -  Chronicle  could  reflect 
with  greater  conviction  than 


and  the  public  could  appraise 
these  achievements: 

1.  Padlockinj 
liqoor  houses, 


ig  of  flve  illicit 
Idngpim  of  the 

under  court  "orders  obtained  by 
the  attorney  general  under 
"public  nuisance’*  acts. 

2.  Institution  of  proceedings 
by  which  operators  of  the  flve 
q>ots,  all  notorious  for  years, 
would  be  forever  forbidden  by 
injunction  to  operate  liquor 


tiaffle  in  upper  East  TennessM, 
the  attorney  general 


The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evaning) 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(Morning  and  Sunday) 


PubUshtd  in  the  Capiud  of  Kansas,  by 


Increases  Section  Size 

with  its  Apr.  14  edition,  the 
Seattle  Post  -  Intelligencer  in¬ 
creased  the  size  of  its  Pictorial 
Review  section  from  16  to  24 

pages. 
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FORREST  PREPARES  EDITORS  TO  FACE  ATTACK  ON  PROPOSAL 


continued  from  page  106 
posalx  your  organization  would 
like  to  see  embodied  in  any 
Draft  Convention  it  may  recom¬ 
mend.  The  Economic  and  Social 
Counoil  would  appreciate  your 
fullest  cooperation  with  the 
Commission  in  this  matter.’” 

"Here,  fellow-members,  is  a 
request  that  the  Society  take 
an  active  part  in  framing  inter¬ 
national  legislation,  if  one  may 
use  the  term — or  at  least  a  basis 
of  agreements  which  can  well 
be  a  major  factor  in  a  new 
world  era  of  understanding  be¬ 
tween  peoples,”  Mr.  Forrest 
said. 

"It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
there  will  be  opposition  to  the 
Draft  Convention  on  press  free¬ 
dom  and  that  this  will  take  the 
form  of  an  attack  from  some 
quarters  on  the  integrity  and 
objectivity  of  the  press.  We  will 
hear  mucm  about  irresponsible 
journalism  and  the  dangers  of  an 
uncontrolled  press;  the  charge 
that  there  is  no  internal  disci¬ 
pline  in  a  profession  which  does 
not  insist  upon  preliminary 
training  or  qualification  and 
which,  unlike  the  legal  or  the 
medical  profession,  supports  no 
central  disciplinary  body  to 
measure  and  detect  unprofes¬ 
sional  or  unethical  conduct. 

Some  of  the  Arguments 

"What  this  amounts  to  is  the 
demand  that  world  journalism 
raise  its  standards  before  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  granted,  or 
even  the  right  to  gather,  write 
and  transmit  news  freely  be¬ 
tween  nations. 

"Let  us  hope  that  this  argu¬ 
ment  does  not  prevail.  If  it 
does,  we  may  lose  the  cause  of 
a  freer  flow  of  news  through¬ 
out  a  large  part  of  the  world. 
Do  not  forget  that  there  are 

?;overnments  which  will  be  re- 
uctant  to  relinquish  their  con¬ 
trol  over  the  press — a  control 
which  is  of  long  standing. 

"Let  us  hope  that  arguments 
raised  against  it  by  those  gov¬ 
ernments  which  must  now  show 
their  hand  will  do  nothing  more 
than  advertise  to  the  world  next 
autumn  that  they  have  much  to 
hide.  Let  these  government; 
absorb  the  logic  that  a  free 
press  is,  in  the  main,  a  respon¬ 
sible  press.  Here  in  the  United 
States  where  freedom  of  the 
press  has  been  a  bulwark  of 
democratic  liberty  for  150  years 
the  example  stands  out  for  all 
to  see.  We  have  statutes  which 
effectively  curb  libel,  slander, 
obscenity  and  treason.  We  have 
no  copyright  on  such  statutes. 
These  may  be  enacted  and  en¬ 
forced  against  press  venality  if 
it  exists  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

"It  Is,  of  course,  unfortunately 
true  that  press  standards  are 
low  in  some  nations.  This  if 
because  the  press  in  these  area; 
has  long  been  browbeaten,  sub¬ 
sidized  or  bribed,  or  outrightly 
owned  or  controlled;  has  been 
obliged  for  its  very  existence 
to  commit  libel  on  order  against 
friendly  neighbors  or  any  of 
those  who  oppose  the  prevail¬ 
ing  clique  in  office.  Such  a 
press  has  no  standing  aiKl  dig¬ 


nity,  and  those  serving  such  a 
press  have  few  morals. 

"The  means  of  raising  press 
standards  is  first  of  all  to  free 
the  press  of  government  control, 
of  government  intimidation; 
thus  permitting  the  free  publi¬ 
cation  of  news  and  comment. 
Of  this  any  honest  government 
should  have  no  fear.  That  is 
the  first  and  the  most  essential 
step.” 

borne  delegations  to  the  au¬ 
tumn  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  may  seek  some  type  of 
international  control  of  com¬ 
munications  and  of  the  press 
and  radio  under  the  aegis  of  the 
United  Nations,  he  reported 
Such  a  move  might  take  the 
form  of  supporting  an  inter¬ 
national  press  conference  as  a 
preliminaor  to  any  agreemehl 
on  a  draft  convention  covering 
press  freedom.  “This,  in  our 
opinion,  would  be  unfortunate. 
We  believe  that  the  proposal  for 
an  international  press  confer¬ 
ence  should  be  kept  wholly 
apart  from  the  draft  convention, 
as  in  fact,  it  is  at  this  time. 

“We  believe  that  an  inter¬ 
national  conference  of  those 
who  collect,  write  and  publish 
the  world’s  news  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  future  of  inter¬ 
national  understanding.  But  we 
do  not  believe  that  this  should 
in  any  way  infringe  upon  the 
first  and  most  vital  proposition, 
world  freedom  of  information.” 

Mr.  Forrest  noted  discussion 
on  the  idea  of  a  conference  of 
editors  of  all  nations  during 
1945  or  1946  to  be  held  in  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Australio  Conference 

“The  idea  was  enthusiasticall>’ 
received  and  tentative  plan: 
were  discussed.  However,  the 
complexities  of  organization  and 
especially  the  matter  of  Ian 
guage  soon  narrowed  down  the 
proposal  to  an  English-speaking 
conference.  This,  we  believe, 
would  have  been  a  mistake. 

"It  now  seems  clear  that  an 
international  meeting  could  best 
be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations  and  that  edi¬ 
tors  from  every  country,  large 
and  small,  may  gather  for  the 
first  time  to  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  responsibilities  of 
world  journalism.  The  United 
Nations  could  well  be  the  ve¬ 
hicle  but  not  the  control. 

“Certainly  an  international 
press  conference  is  a  worthy 
aim.  But  even  though  the  UN 
votes  to  call  this  conference, 
let  statesmen  and  politician.^ 
stay  out  of  it.  Let  the  news¬ 
paper  people  of  all  races  gather 
together  and  set  up  a  central 
bc^y  or  clearing  house  for  inter¬ 
national  information  concerning 
the  press.  What  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  is  an  international  society 
of  those  engaged  in  collecting, 
writing  and  publishing  the  new; 
intent  upon  an  Internationa' 
code  of  ethical  conduct  conform¬ 
ing  to  new  responsibility. 

“What  could  be  better  than 
the  adoption  of  a  Code  of  Ethics 
closely  related  to  the  Code  of 
the  ASNE?”  Mr.  Forrest  asked. 

“What  world  Journalism  need: 
is  self-censorship,  not  interna¬ 
tional  cen.<K>rship.  Obviously 


the  world  press  as  a  whole  may  in  the  last  analysis  aim*, 
never  attain  that  sanctity  which  back  to  the 


never  attain  that  sanctity  which  back  to  the  United  N.r®** 
might  seem  desirable.  But  given  Economic  and  Social  p  ***• 
the  responsibility  of  freedom,  il  Now  permit  me  to  auot^?***** 
will  be  more  alert  and  will  ly  from  the  Leigh-White  rii!**' 
more  nearly  approach  stand-  mendations,”  Mr.  Forresi**^ 
ards  of  conduct  which  are  so  "  ‘The  creation  of  an  ' 
apparent  today  in  nations  where  mous  unit  in  the  United  N«h 
the  press  has  long  been  free.”  Economic  and  Social 
Mr.  Forrest  said  it  would  be  and  coordinated  closely 
stretching  all  bounds  of  optim-  United  Nations  t*'-^iifatinjy 
ism  to  believe  that  press  free-  Scientific  and  Cultural  o™ 
dom,  even  when  and  if  brough'  ization  (UNESCO)  or  with  tSl 
about  under  the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
will  emerge  as  a  universal  work-  to  promote  the  free  flow 


ing  reality  in  any  brief  period  information  and  the  remo^^ 
of  time.  It  is  a  long  program  artificial  barriers  restrirtW 
but  it  cannot  effectively  start  such  free  flow.  This  unit  am^ 
until  governments  themselve;  other  things,  to  scrutlnii*  ^ 


are  convinced  that  it  is  needful  observance  of  the  provisloB*^ 
and  are  willing  to  approach  it  the  multilateral  treaty  S  M 

with  good  will.  suggest  changes  in  it  from  iim  * 

Mandate  Assumed  to  time  and  to  publish  its  fla4 

"The  ASNE  has  assumed  a 

mandate  not  only  to  fight  for  ^**^^*“**** 

world  freedom  of  Information  1 ^  i 

It  has  accepted  a  position  of  1 


world  leadership  in  which  it 

must  live  up  to  its  own  ethical  P^'^^ted  material  ai^  picturnt 
standards  and  offer  a  helping 

hand  to  others  fomenting  of  interna- 

“I  hope  that  the  ASNE  will 

see  its  way  clear  to  authorize  , ,  1  the  Aa- 

at  some  expense  to  its  member-  •’>®”‘bly  on  such.  .  .  . 
ship,  a  paid  secretariat,  with  Many  Possibilitiss 

headquarters  to  be  decided  later  “One  can  see  in  the  abort 
to  carry  on  its  leadership  in  the  many  possibilities.  The  ma]« 
cause  of  world  freedom  of  in-  possibility  is  the  eventual  con¬ 
formation;  to  make  further  con-  trol  of  the  press  internationally 
tact  with  organizations  of  erfl"  by  super-government.” 
tors  all  over  the  world  urging  Mr.  Forrest  quoted  the  opia 
strong  support  of  this  vital  is-  ion  of  an  authority  long  er 
sue,  and  through  this  a  closer  perience  in  the  gathering  and 
cooperation  toward  higher  jour-  dissemination  of  news. 

"He  states  that  accredited  for 
sible,  Mr.  Forrest  concluded.  gjgjj  correspondents  would  b» 
As  addenda  to  his  report,  Mr  called  upon  to  work  unda 
Forrest  dismissed  the  report  of  United  Nations  discipline.  AD 
the  free  press  committee  of  the  this  is  an  invasion  of  the  righti 
University  of  Chicago  entitled  of  the  press,  an  attempt  to  con¬ 


trol  of  t^  press  internationally 
by  super-government.” 

Mr.  Forrest  quoted  the  opia 


dissemination  of  news. 

“He  states  that  accredited  for 
eign  correspondents  would  In 
called  upon  to  work  unda 


“Peoples  Talking  to  Peoples.” 
Leigh-White  Report 
"The  Leigh-White  report  rec¬ 
ommends  some  desirable  thing: 


of  the  press,  an  attempt  to  con¬ 
trol  the  press,  a  scheme  to  get 
the  press  under  the  thumb  oi 
our  own  government,  a  group  of 
governments  in  the  United  Na 
tions,  cunningly  disguised  as  s 


which,  happily,  conform  to  our  nf  irrl 

own  program  and  to  the  recom-  ^ep  ‘he  direction  of  free 

mendations  of  Mr.  Cooper  and 

Mr.  Baillie.  These  include  equal-  Initiative  Discouraged 

ity  of  access  to  news  the  world  “The  Chicago  report  is  against 
over;  the  free  flow  of  informa-  competition  in  seeking  news 


tion;  eventual  elimination  of  reportorial  initiative  is  discour 
censorship;  and  equal  treatment  aged.  The  United  Nations  wo^ 


for  all  regarding  transmission  of  be  put  in  the  position  of  ruling 
news;  protection  of  correspond-  what  may  or  may  not  be  pub- 


ents;  and  labeling  of  all  govern-  iLshed.  This  is  a  form  of  super- 


ment  effusions  as  to  source,  etc 


“The  Chicago  program,  how- 


censoring  comparable  to  that 
practiced  in  Germany  before  'Ae 


Federation  by  which  American  disciplined  corps  under  the 


news  agencies  and  other  source; 
would  pool  their  news  for  dis 


semination  abroad.  This,  in  tht  final  appeal  to  some  Unit^  Na- 


opinion  of  responsible  press  as-  tions  committee  or  tribunal 


sociation  executives,  would  rap-  will  not  work.  It  is  not  P^f*^ 


ness  of  these  associations,  which  is  government  control.” 


free  competitive  enterprise,  the  facts  possible  to  condense  in 


ever,  goes  beyond  these  points:  war.  'The  proposal  to  group  ^ 
It  would  set  up  a  News  Export  foreign  correspondents  into  seu- 


codes  to  try  one  another  for 
alleged  violations  of  codes,  with 


idly  expunge  the  foreign  busi-  tical  and,  in  the  last  analysis,  11 


has  been  built  on  a  system  of  “j  have  given  you  above  aU 


Foreign  newspapers,  they  con-  a  comparatively  brief  report 


tend,  would  be  inclined  to  drop  with  these  you  have  some  con- 
any  service  which  cost  money  elusions  arrived  at  by  mature 


if  they  could  get  It  for  nothing.”  and  experienced  newspaper  peo- 
Mr.  Forrest  then  mentioned  pie.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  mem- 


the  proposals  to  merge  all  radio  bership,  in  my  opinion,  to  Pl^ 
and  cable  features;  tightening  this  Society  on  record  here  w 
of  the  foreign  correspondents  now  one  way  or  the  ot^ 
corps  under  a  code  of  profes-  Silence  by  our  organlMUOD 
sional  behavior,  etc.  would  be  considered  tacit  as- 

“You  will  note  that  the  case  sent,”  Mr.  Forrest  said. 

lOITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  fM>  April  27. 
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Typical  Cline  Unit  Drive  and  Power  Control  Installation 


UNIT  TYPE  PRESS  DRIVES 

PROVIDE  7  Point  Secu^iUdf, 


H«re  are  7  tangible  reasons  why  Cline  alternating  current,  unit  type  press  drives  with  full  automatic 
push  button  control  are  standard  equipment  in  many  of  the  world's  best  equipped  pressrooms. 


1.  SAFETY  AND  RELIABILITY— Are  assured 
in  design  of  circuit  and  arrangement  of  apparatus, 
and  by  the  use  of  substantial  Cline -Westinghouse 
oversize  control  parts  for  all  circuits. 

2.  SPEED  AND  POWER— Cline- Westinghouse 
equipment  is  selected  for  power  and  speed  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  press  it  operates. 

3.  NO  PRESS  DRIVE  SHAFT— With  the 
unit  type  press  drive,  power  is  applied  directly  to 
the  point  where  it  is  used.  This  is  the  most  logical 
and  direct  way,  and  the  most  efficient. 

4*  NO  BACK  LASH — Perfect  control  of  load 
of  each  unit  motor  prevents  erratic  acceleration  or 
deceleration  which  might  cause  a  back  lash  and  a 
subsequent  web  break. 


5.  PERFECT  ACCELERATION  — Positive, 
smooth  control  is  assured  because  there  is  never 
any  more  or  less  power  applied  to  the  press  than 
required.  Erratic  acceleration  due  to  variation  in 
the  load  is  entirely  eliminated. 

6.  PERFECT  AUTOMATIC  BRAKE  — Each 
motor  on  each  unit  is  a  controlled  brake  that  stops 
the  press  in  a  pre-determined  time.  This  type  of 
drive  eliminates  the  need  for  cylinder  brakes  on 
the  press,  and  insures  perfect  slow  down. 

7.  MINIMUM  POWER  USED  — Since  each 
motor  drives  one  unit  and  one  folder  it  is  only  in 
use  when  that  part  of  the  press  is  operating;  and 
because  of  the  omission  of  the  press  shaft,  the  Unit 
Type  of  drive  uses  a  minimum  of  power. 


for  tafnty,  enrvkn  and  xatkhction  $pn<ty  CImn  Syttnmx  thn  iwxt  timn  you  contidnr  nnw  prt*  nqvipmnnt. 


CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  CO 


Moin  Office:  211  W.  Wocker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  liiinois 


Eastera  Office 
220  East  42ik1  Scieec 
New  York  17,N.Y. 


Western  Office 
Crocker  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 


/CUCTWCT 
'  Mr6.C0.  ' 
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RECORD  OF  LABOR  RELATIONS  DETAILED  BY  GROUP 


I 


continued  from  page  34 

ArUtration 

Tha  tradMooai  arbitratloa  policy  of 
■\SPA  bma  withatood  the  war-time  inter 
ferenoe  of  thoae  governmental  aecneies  that 
tamporarily  mpanadad  our  Uitoric  raa- 
<diioery.  As  revealed  bjr  the  figures  set  forth 
in  the  succeadiac  table,  ANPA  arbitration 
oommltments  with  anmioyes  have  increased 
•luring  the  past  year.  New  (^tract  arbitra- 
ikm  has  increased  with  three  of  the  five  me- 
•  hanical  unhma  althonch  the  decrease  in 
new  contract  arbitration  oommitraents  with 
the  International  Typographical  Unkm  has 
reduoed  the  net  totM  of  new  contract  arbi¬ 
trations.  But  the  past  year  has  produced  a 
net  gain  of  Afty-oac  In  all  forms  of  arbitra- 
thm  oommltmeats  with  the  fivp  inechai4eal 
unions,  each  of  whi^  shows  an  iacreasa. 

Until  a  better  tneaai  of  determining  In- 
•lustrlal  disputes  Is  available,  ANPA  affirms 
its  long-estahllahad  policy  of  voluntary  ar- 
bitratiM.  If  nwwiBetlnn  fails  in  the  ab- 
••ence  of  votnataiy  acbltintioo,  no  other 
nsarhlnery  seams  available  except  compul¬ 
sory  arbitindon. 

Qacopulsory  arbitratioa  is  unenforceable 
unlam  fostered  by  govemmaot.  If  fostered 
by  gos'cmment.  It  len^  to  complete  and 
permanent  governmental  Juiisdictton.  That 
course  initiates  a  trend  toward  natjonallied 
wage  scales  and  similar  treatment  of  other 
•■sues  that  esmntnally  produces  uniform 
spplioatioo  of  general  prineiplct  to  all  in¬ 
dustries.  That  trcful  is  n  i  cali  d  by  NWUB 
decisions  during  the  srar.  Cowmment  en- 
fbreement  involvca  sacrifice  of  freedom  of 
actioo  much  dlflrrcnt  from  the  self-imposed 
ohiigationt  produced  by  voluntary  arbitra¬ 
tion. 

Local  Institution 

Hence  compulsory  arbitration  can  impair 
collective  Itargaining  in  the  nesrspaper  busi¬ 
ness  by  a  nartoernHsed  strait-jacket  for  local 
newspaper  probicfna  through  an  increasing 
government  control  with  decreasing  em- 
l>loyer-employa  rdatiotu. 

There  cannot  ba  unanimous  sentiment 
regarding  a^  form  of  arbitration  among  all 
of  the  1,7S7  daily  newspapers,  any  more 
than  there  can  be  unanimity  in  the  demo- 
cractic  pm  cess  of  a  referendum  by  members 
of  a  unioo.  This  lack  of  unanimity  revcids 
the  independence  of  thought  and  action 
that  is  the  basis  of  a  strong  free  press  as  dLv 
tinguished  from  those  industries  that  can 
more  easilpr  present  unified  opinion.  Many 
of  those  industries  are  lutiooal  in  scope 
whereas  the  newspaper  is  primarily  a  lo^ 
institution  In  its  responsibility  to  readers 
and  employes  and  to  the  public  for  local 
good  government. 

When  the  existing  International  Arbitra- 
tioo  .Agreement  with  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  St  Assistants'  Union  of 
North  America  was  renewed  in  1942,  Presi¬ 
dent  Ocorge  L.  Berry  of  that  union  stated: 
"It  is  important  that  the  memliersbip 
understand  bow  the  International  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Agreement  is  to  apply.  First,  we  must 
remember  that  it  has  tieen  and  will  continue 
to  be  oim  policy  to  exhaust  all  the  recourses 
of  conaliation  before  resorting  to  arnitra- 
tion.  because  we  all  know  a  conciliatory 
agreement  throngh  which  the  parties  have 
come  to  an  understanding  is  the  best  agree¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  most  obvious  to  any  thinking 
person  that  as  a  last  resort  aroitration  i» 
better  than  war." 

"Ability  to  Pay" 

•Much  hu  been  said  during  late  months 
about  "ability  to  pay"  wage  increases,  in¬ 
dicating  arliitratioo  proceedings  should 
determine  the  appropriate  wage  on  the  basis 
of  eanungs  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  other  like  factors.  It  has  tieen 
and  is  the  settled  practice  of  arbitratioa 
bouds  in  the  newspap^  business  to  exclude 
this  false  premise  as  evidenced  by  numerous 
decisions  of  arbiters  and  as  finally  confinnesl 
by  paragraph  2  of  Section  5  of  the  Code  of 
Procedure  of  our  International  Arbitration 
Agreement  nith  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  St  Assistants'  Union  of  North 
America.  This  is  in  line  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  As 
stated  in  their  January,  1946  "lAtbor's 
Monthly  Survey'  :  "To  decide  what  in¬ 
crease  'can  be  paid’  means  deciding  what 
profit  a  company  should  lie  allowed  to 
make,  what  reserves  it  should  be  permitted 
to  set  aside  against  future  emergencies  or 
expansion  and  similar  policy  questions. 
The  government  dictates  poticy,  but  will  it 
guarantee  a  company  against  the  losses 
which  mv  result  from  carrying  out  that 
policy?  'This  is  dangerous  tampering  srith 
private  initiative.  And  labor  knows  that 
private  initiative  in  America  has  produced 
the  efficiency  that  makes  ptmible  high 
living  standards." 

The  Special  Standing  Committee  will 


ARBITRATION  PROVISIONS  IN  ANPA  CONTRACTS 
1946 — written  contracts  912 
IMS— written  contracts  MI 


All  differences . 

Differences  relative  to  succeeding  con¬ 
tract  and  arising  under  contract,  but 

not  dischargee . 

Differences  relative  to  succeeding  con¬ 
tract  only . 

(Net  change  from  previoux  year  in  agree¬ 
ments  to  arbitrate  new  contracts). . . . 
Differences  arising  under  contract,  in¬ 
cluding  discharges . 

Differences  arising  under  contract,  but 

not  discharges . 

Diectaerges  only . . . . 

No  arbitratioa  of  any  Und . 

(Net  change  from  previous  year  in  all 
arbitratiM  commitments) . 


continue  its  efforts  to  oonsummatc  arldtra- 
tlon  agreementj  With  all  the  uaions  with 
which  the  newspapers  have  reiatloasliips. 
During  late  months  aa  inereasing  number 
of  oroiters  have  been  selectad  and  orraage- 
moats  made  for  convening  arbitratioa 
boards  to  settle  pending  disputes,  tfowthat 
government  control  over  wage  inereasas  In 
the  dailv  nesrspaper  business  has  ended  wo 
can  anticipate  increasing  use  of  voluntary 
arbitratioa. 

Nawspaper  Cofsinrslssion  Oporatlon 

Throughout  the  year  1946  the  News¬ 
paper  Commission  remained  in  operation 
under  the  direction  of  its  parent  agency, 
the  National  War  Labor  Booitl.  Its  govern¬ 
ing  policies  and  its  decisions  in  dispute  cases, 
have  been  reported  in  frequent  ANPA  bulle¬ 
tins,  and  the  final  report  of  the  Commission 
is  set  forth  in  Bulletin  4830  which  reveals  a 
total  of  7,108  wage  appUcations  handled  by 
the  Commissioo.  lienee  it  is  unnecessary 
to  review  its  activities  in  this  report.  The 
Commissioa  frequently  enunciated  those 
policies  that  have  guided  newspaper  arbi¬ 
tratioa  boards.  Thus  it  came  nearer  to  pro¬ 
moting  continuation  of  established  <Uly 
newspaper  methods  by  mutual  adjastment 
of  differences  with  employes  than  would 
have  beat  possible  if  the  various  regional 
boards  had  retained  jurisdiction  of  all 
newspaper  disputes. 

These  representatives  of  the  press  served 
as  industry  members  on  the  Commission 
in  343  dispute  cases  and  in  0,M3  voluntary 
applications  processed  by  the  Commission: 
Iffiilip  D.  Adler,  Kewranee  (III.)  Star-Cour¬ 
ier;  Frank  Ahlgren.  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal;  Don  Anderson,  Madison 
(Wis.)  Wisconsin  State  Journal;  Jack  Bisco, 
New  York  City  United  Press;  Clarence 
Brewer.  Detroit  Newspaper  Publishers  .As¬ 
sociation;  J.  C.  Camp,  Chicago  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association;  C.  Cooke  Coen; 
Meyer  M.  Donosky,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News; 
James  A.  flriffin,  Jr.,  Chicago  till.)  Times; 
Stewart  Hooker,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer;  William  F.  Lucey,  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle  Tribune;  Eugene  MacKinnon,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  T^gar  Morris, 
Springfield  (O.)  News  and  Sun;  R.  M. 
Pooley,  El  Paso  (Tdx.)  Herald  Post;  W.  N. 
Thomson,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel;  P.  B. 
.Stephens,  New  York  (N.  Y.)  News;  Alliert 
Spendlove.  Biddeford  (Me.)  Journal; 
William  W.  Knight,  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Association;  George  N.  Dale. 
ANPA;  E.  F.  Burpee.  ANPa;  Chester  E. 
Clark,  ANpA;  Claude  V.  Capers,  ANpA. 
Other  representatives  were  clesignated  as 
industry  members  but  were  not  called  upon 
to  serve  in  any  specific  case. 

Union  Agreements 

Increasing  ANPA  memliership  has  ac¬ 
celerated  reporting  of  union  contracts,  as 
revealed  by  the  following  tables  that  com¬ 
pare  totals  for  Jan.  1,  1945  and  Jan.  1,  1946. 
Most  of  these  contracts  are  summarized 
in  the  loose-leaf  ANPA  Wage  Reports. 
Those  not  reported  in  that  service  are  ex¬ 
pired  agreements  without  renewals  being 
reported  to  the  .Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee. 

ANPA  Mechanical  Con¬ 
tracts  on  File  Jan.  I 


Typo-  Prtaa 
graphical  men 
72  174 


61 

Prtaa-  Stereo- 


IMS 

1M6 

Typographical . 

. 338 

360 

Pressmen . 

221 

Stereotjrpc . 

.  166 

176 

Mailer . 

83 

Photo  Engraver . 

72 

Total . 

912 

360  221  176  83 


ANPA  Editorial  *  Com¬ 
mercial  Contracts  on  " 

PIU  Jan.  1 

IMS  1946 

Com.iinatlon  Nesrs  6c  Com¬ 
mercial  Dept.  Agreements.  72  78 

News  6k  Soitorial  Deport¬ 
ments  only .  M  68 

Commercial  Departments 
only . 10  It 

Total  Contracts .  101  168 

Total  numocr  of  newspapers 

covered .  163  173 

Number  of  emplo3rers .  139  147 

Number  of  cities .  93  101 

Closed,  modified  cloied  shop, 
and  maintenance  of  mem¬ 
bership  contracts .  80  96 

Numbtf  of  employers .  79  86 

Number  of  newspapers .  96  100 

Number  of  cities .  89  71 

(Jpen  shop  contracts .  66  60 

Number  of  employers .  63  57 

Number  of  newspapers .  76  69 

Number  of  cities .  OO  46 

ANPA  Miaeallaneous  Con¬ 
tracts  on  File  Jan.  1 

*  Building  Service 

IMS  1946 

APL .  20  21 

Guild .  29  34 

Unaffiliateil .  0  3 

*  Circulators 

AFL .  13  18 

Guild .  38  42 

Unaffiliated .  2  3 

*  Drivers 

AFL .  34  36 

Guild .  9  10 

Unaffiliated .  2  3 

Nashville  Printing  Pressmen 

6e  .Assistants'  Union .  1 

Electrical  Workers 

APL .  8  7 

Machinists 

AFL .  9  11 

Operating  Engineers 

AFL .  7  7 

Newsboys 

AFL .  7  8 

CIO .  1  2 

IPP  &  . .  —  1 

Roto;;ravure .  ■* 

Papsrhan  llers .  26  27 

Scmi-Skillei  Workers .  5  5 

Copyholders .  2  ^ 

ToUl . 217  242 

*  These  three  clansihcattons  include  edi¬ 
torial  and  commercial  employes. 

Strikea 

The  year  1945  produced  more  strikes  iu 
the  daily  newspaper  business  than  have 
occurred  for  mauy  years.  This  unfortunate 
development  was  due  partially  to  war¬ 
time  government  regulations  that  prevented 
further  wa<e  increaies.  But  the  main  cause 
of  the  unusual  number  of  1945  newspaper 
strikes  was  the  controversy  that  developed 
as  a  result  of  several  International  Typo- 
f^aphical  Union  laws  that  became  effective 
Jan.  1,  1945.  Many  publishers  resisted  the 
demand  of  that  union  that  new  contracts 
adopt  such  new  ITU  laws  as  those  that  re¬ 
strict  arbitration  and  enforce  overtime  pay 
within  the  weekly  schedule  of  hours  fixed 
by  contract^beyond  RLSA  r^uirements. 

This  dispute  had  its  bef^inninx  in  1922 
when  the  international  arbitration  agree¬ 
ment  between  ANP.A  and  ITU  was  not  re¬ 
newed  because  the  typographical  union  de¬ 
manded  that  all  of  its  laws  must  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  arbitration,  whereas  the 
publishers  insisted  upon  arbitration  of  all 
issues. 

In  succeeding  years  the  expired  typo¬ 
graphical  arbitration  agreement  was  used 


IACTS  as  a  code  of  internatkiaal  srblirMZ^ 

a  decreasing  number  of  > 

imlons.  In  1M5  toe  ExeeuSJryiS' 

tte  union  declared  it  was 

able.  Hence  toe  aibitiatow^JL^ 

>•  Photo-  when  used  by  typograpliers  is  tmirT*!**' 

r  Mailer  engraver  The  issue  of  blan^*!SL-^^^‘y 

I  48  2  laws  was  resolved  during 

goftotipo  of  contracU piovldtag2S2^ 

6  - 

8  contract.  With  few  exceptians 

cooUauation  of  local  srt»Hr.n~r:  — * 

—  —  ments.  ^ 

This  stalemxte  in  relations  with  is.  >i.  a 
+2  -I  fa  oot  d^le.  ThecSlSl2?«ll 

the  ITU  Executive  Council  on  Im  ,?■ 

I  26  70  sions  in  an  effort  to  produce  ea  —  *** 

that  would  preserve  intcraatk^rrS'l 
I  ^  Eon.  It  Is  G>ped  that  devcIeBMu^l 

—  —  result  in  rastoratioa  of  a  iwSttsiri 

4  —  factory  arbitratioa  agiacoMM  siaTE 

latcmatiocial  Typographical  U^ia. 
1+1+6  As  reported  in  Bulletin  4IM.  IW 

— Z:  — ZZ  strikes  in  1M8  off eeting  sctmIt  2. 

83  72  newspapers.  All  but  dghtol  toMtiUb  i 

mvolved  toe  typographical  uitiia. 
toe  eight  other  strikes  were  dthw  of  i  kin 
^om-  hours'  duration  or  involv^  iadarniwa 

■  on  '  unioos.  During  ths  war  thwe  m  bss 

few  strikes  before  1946. 

I94S  1946  During  the  post  ten  yeers,  19M.|Mk 

[  Com-  there  have  been  cighty-oiM  stimaoeWir 

snents.  72  78  newspapan,  nearly  half  of  which  oecn4 

Depart-  in  1M6.  1m  Special  SUndiaf  Contoh* 

.  64  68  believes  that  a  voluntary  aibibatkaMih 

ents  could  hove  avoMsd  nso^  all  ol  thM  soH 

.  16  16  stoppages.  The  Committee  will  sMmix 

“  berenfter,  os  heretofore,  to  exert  its  bnz 

.  161  168  efforts  to  increasing  the  number  ol  ow- 

spapers  tracts  that  provide  for  orbitrstiaa  of  ili 

. .  165  173  disputes. 

.  139  147  Bulletins  and  Seriloee 

.  96  101  Unusual  requirements  during  IMt  m  •, 

d  shop,  posed  additional  duties  oo  the  Coomiiaev 

r  mem-  mainly  through  the  operation  of  tkl  Nniv 

.  M  M  paper  Commission.  Now  that  the  Omt 

.  U  mission  has  disbanded,  man^  routine  opr- 

1 .  96  100  ations  of  the  Special  Standing 

.  89  71  are  being  resumed.  This  incluom  a  cooms  r 

.  66  M  increase  in  research  and  codificatioe  gj 

.  M  67  precedents  and  development  of  dtU  n  ] 

. .  ^  69  garding  such  subjects  as  reemploysual  4 ' 

.  80  46  veterans  and  apprentice  training  proinm . 

s  Con-  The  loose-leaf  methoJ  of  reporting  ANTl 

■  1  union  contracts  was  inauguretod  oy  Ihi 

Committee  in  May  191.5.  Duiing  th| 
IM*  IM*  succeeding  eleven  months  more  thsa  IMl 

.  ^  21  pages  have  been  printed  which  hire  is| 

.  29  34  eluded  nearly  703  revised  sheets  to  rephat 

.  3  3  prior  reports.  On  .April  6,  1044  this  lo«a  i 

leaf  service  contained  911  reports  of  whdi 

.  13  18  nearly  800  were  current,  the  reniish 

.  38  42  covering  expired  contracts  not  yet  renesa 

.  2  3  or  reported  to  the  Committee. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  newt  bolktiii 

.  34  M  distributed  in  19*5  and  now  avsih^iii 

.  9  10  Volume  69.  the  Committee  has  distnbstii 

.  2  3  twenty  special  mimeographed  bulletins  Iks  • 

essmen  totaled  more  than  2()0  pages.  The  nw 

.  1  bulletins  now  report  wage  incretscs  in  si 

rx  _  vance  of  loose-leaf  reporting.  The  qutttolT 

.  8  7  index  of  news  bulletins  initiated  in  Iw 

.  I ,  supplements  the  annual  index  that  sppun 

.  9  11  jo  jjouod  volume. 

Mirs  The  Special  Standing  Comnuttes  si 

.  7  7  anxious  to  meet  the  numerous  requirtoma 

a  ANPA  newspapers  and  we  welcome  fir  i 

.  7  8  quant  suggestions  that  may  improre  th  i 

.  1  “  service  rendered  by  your  Chicago  offics. 

.  “  I  Respectfully  suoraitted, 

.  *  GEORGE  N.  DALE.  Chsinnsi 

.  “S  27  Raymond  B.  Bottom  B.  N.  Hosa 

.  8  5  p  p,^  i,  B.  Rock 

. . 2  _ 2  Hugh  P.  Walls 

.  217  242  • 

employes.  Editor  of  N.  Y.  Times 

ke,  ‘Letters'  Column  Dies 

to^j'hUc  Edward  A.  Lyman  69,,, edite 
rs.  Thi«  unfortunate  “Letters  to  the  Editor,  iVtIJ 
e  partially  to  war-  York  Times,  and  a  member  oik 
*‘i?«t’toe“.^:br'c“aut  the  news  staff  of  the  Tim^  l«i 
;r  of  1M5  newspaper  more  than  21  years,  died 
versy  that  developed  BronXVille,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  22  alw 
International  Typo-  ^  week’s  illneSS. 

‘ubils^?^i's?S  toe  Lyman  began  his  ne^ 

1  that  new  contracts  Career,  which  was  interrupt 
aws  as  those  that  re-  by  a  period  in  publicity  worn 
enforee  ov^me  pay  service  in  the  Spanish; 

‘&wr/equrm»?,"  American  War.  more  than  501 
Is  beginning  in  1922  years  ago.  . 

al  arbitration  agree-  He  SaW  Service  On  the  StalBS 
and  i-ry  was  not  re-  Buffalo  Courier,  Lodfi 

mur”  «;  port  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Journal, 
atton,  whereas  the  the  JoUTTtal  Of  COfnfn€TC€, 

KMi  arbitration  of  all  copy  editor  of  the  Tlmei-i 

a  toe  expired  typo-  bffore  he  bwame  editor  of  thik 
agreement  was  used  Letters  COlUIlUl. 

IDITOR  a  PUILISHCR  for  April  27.  1W4 


IN  FACT,  as  far  as  we  in  Johns-Manville  are  con¬ 
cerned  . . .  you've  already  got  them! 

What  we  mean  is — a  recent  check  on  their 
activities  reveals  that  they  spend  three-quarters 
of  their  working  time  filling  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  carrying  out  specific  assignments  re¬ 
ceived  from  newspaper,  trade  paper  and  magazine 
editors  and  publishers. 

In  the  last  couple  of  months,  for  instance, 
here’s  only  a  few  of  the  publications  and  organiza¬ 
tions  which  have  called  in  our  public  relations 
staff  for  special  information,  illustrations,  tech¬ 
nical  data  and  other  research  assistance. 

United  Press  Wall  Street  Journal 

Coronet  Business  Week 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
Engineering  News  Record 
Laconia,  N.  H.,  Citizen 
The  New  York  Times  News  Week 

Associated  Press  Journal  oj  Commerce 

Architectural  Forum  Time 

New  Brunswick  Home  News 

Such  goings  on  means,  of  course,  that  Johns- 
Manville  doesn’t  have  an  awful  lot  to  say  about 


the  activities  of  its  public  relations  staff  a  major 
part  of  the  time.  But,  that’s  the  way  they  like  it, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that’s  the  way  Johns- 
Manville  likes  it. 

With  the  national  accent  very  definitely  on 
things  pertaining  to  housing  and  industrial  recon¬ 
version,  we  at  J-M  realize  that  the  nature  of  our 
business  makes  us  a  source  of  much  pertinent, 
current  and  newsworthy  information.  And,  we 
consider  it  a  part  of  our  job  as  an  American  en¬ 
terprise  to  answer  promptly  any  request  from  the 
press  for  information  about  our  operations. 

Because  all  of  our  public  relations  people  have 
the  value  of  newspaper  training  as  former  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  working  press,  plus  a  good  background 
of  experience  with  Johns-Manville  and  the  build¬ 
ing  industry,  we  think  we  can  vouch  for  them  as 
pretty  adequately  prepared  to  handle  any  assign¬ 
ment  from  any  publication  with  accuracy  and 
dispatch. 

So,  that’s  why  we  say  . . .  “You  can  have  our 
Public  Relations  Department!” 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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Editors’  Aid  Asked  for  Photogs  in  Courts 


FOLLOWING  is  the  partial  text 
of  an  address  by  Joseph  Costa, 
president  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association,  be¬ 
fore  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  April  20. 


TODAY  I  speak  to  you  as  the 

president  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association. 
Those  of  you  who  are  familiar 
with  the  good  work  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  local  associations,  will  need 
no  further  clarification  from  me 
as  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
the  National  Association.  But  for 
the  benefit  of  those  of  you  who 
may  not  be  aware  that  photog¬ 
raphers  associations  exist,  I  will 
try  to  sum  up  briefly,  the  thinu 
we  have  set  out  to  accomplish. 

First  we  are  not  a  union.  Our 
constitution  emphatically  states 
that  we  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  labor  relations.  We  want 
in  every  way  possible  to  make 
better  craftsmen  of  ourselves 
and  to  earn  a  reputation  for 
gentlemanly  conduct  compar¬ 
able  with  that  of  any  other  craft. 
Thus,  we  are  determined  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  pro¬ 
mote  goodwill  for  the  press 
photographer  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public. 

Screwball  Myth 

Certain  comedians  who  have 
heard  of  our  program  have  re¬ 
marked  that  if  we  succeed  in 
achieving  it,  all  the  glamour  will 
be  out  of  our  business.  The  myth 
has  been  developed  that  to  be 
good,  a  cameraman  must  also  be 
a  screwball.  There  have  been 
lots  of  stories  built  on  that 
theme.  If  you  don’t  mind,  we’d 
prefer  that  any  stories  written 
about  us  play  up  our  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  news  photography 
rather  than  our  personal  idio- 
syncracies. 

As  it  is,  we’re  conspicuous 
without  even  trying.  A  press 
photographer  is  conspicuous 
simply  because  he  is  a  camera¬ 
man.  Every  move  of  a  photog¬ 
rapher  during  his  working  mo¬ 
ments  is  immediately  registered 
In  the  minds  of  observers,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  his  identifying 
trademark  with  him  at  all  times 

Code  oi  Ethics 


Our  Code  of  Ethics  is  in¬ 
tended  to  make  the  cameraman 
conscious  of  his  eve^  public 
act,  so  that  he  may  bring  credit 
to  the  craft. 

We  know  that  there  have  been 
some  queer  characters  among 
us.  In  fact,  we  still  have  them. 
But  their  numbers  are  shinking 
and  you  can  help  by  selecting 
apprentice  cameramen  as  care¬ 
fully  as  any  other  representa¬ 
tives  of  your  paper.  After  all. 
that  is  what  they  are  when  they 
go  out  on  assignments  for  your 
publication. 

That’s  a  start.  There  are 
many  other  ways  in  which  you 
can  help. 

AH  too  often  stories  appear 
telling  of  assaults  on  photogra¬ 
phers.  Frequently  the  culprits 
escape  punishment.  Far  be  it 
for  me  to  suggest  censorship 
of  news,  but  why  play  up  a 
story  of  that  type?  Sure,  tell 


your  readers  about  it  if  you  con¬ 
sider  it  necessary,  but  certainly 
to  the  tune  of  not  more  than  a 
stick. 

On  the  other  hand,  whenever 
there  is  an  instance  of  an  as¬ 
sault  on  a  photographer,  in 
which  the  assailant  is  caught 
and  punished,  you  have  my 
hearty  support  when  you  play 
it  up.  Make  sure  that  as  many 
of  your  readers  as  possible  are 
convinced  that  it  is  unprofitable 
to  interfere  with  a  newspaper 
cameraman  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty. 

Stories  to  Leove  Out 

Please  don’t  print  stories  that 
are  detrimental  to  the  press 
photographer.  I  submit  that 
any  story  of  this  sort  helps  en¬ 
courage  public  resentment  at  the 
newspaper  photographer.  While 
the  cameraman’s  life  may  be 
made  a  bit  more  miserable  and 
trying  at  times,  it  is  his  pub¬ 
lication  which  suffers  in  the  fi¬ 
nal  analysis. 

There  are  many  other  types 
of  stories  concerning  photogra¬ 
phers  which  you  would  do  well 
to  consider  twice  before  passing 
for  publication. 

Take  the  matter  of  court¬ 
room  scenes.  We  photographers 
work  for  days  telling  the  judge 
what  a  grand  guy  he  is.  and 
what  a  perfect  subject  for  the 
camera.  We  get  him  softened 
up  to  the  point  that  he  agrees 
to  let  us  work  in  his  courtroom 
provided  we  promise  to  be  real 
good  boys  and  make  no  disturb¬ 
ance.  So  what  happens?  The 
trial  is  exceedingly  dull,  and  the 
reporters,  hard  pressed  for  some¬ 
thing  to  write  about,  proceed 
to  fill  half  a  column  about  the 
so-called  amusing  antics  of  their 
brethren  of  the  press,  the  pho¬ 
tographers,  as  they  scramble 
about  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  courtroom.  next  morn¬ 

ing  the  dignified  Chief  Judge 
reads  the  story,  and,  properly 
horrified,  calls  up  the  trial  jurist, 
warning  him  to  cease  and  desist 
making  a  circus  of  his  court¬ 
room.  Result,  we  are  tossed  out 
on  our  respective  ears.  And  you, 
the  editors?  You  print  the  story 
of  that  trial  without  pictures 
from  that  day  forth. 

What  Purpose  Is  Served? 

Now,  what  purpose  is  served 
by  writing  about  these  inci¬ 
dents?  I  never  read  of  the  com¬ 
motion  caused  in  these  court¬ 
rooms  by  the  messengers  who 
dash  up  and  down  the  aisle  re¬ 
laying  the  writers’  takes  to  the 
wire  rooms. 

I  don’t  mean  by  this  that  every 
reference  to  photographers’  ac¬ 
tivities  should  be  accompanied 
by  an  editorial  about  what  great 
guys  they  are,  but  I  do  mean 
that  you  should  not  go  out  of 
your  way  to  call  attention  only 
to  their  faults. 

Another  point.  ’There  are 
many  events  staged  that,  while 
of  a  commercial  nature,  never¬ 
theless  are  intensely  interesting 
to  your  readers.  I  have  in  mind 
particularly  big  sporting  events 
such  as  prize  fights,  and  the 
like.  I  suggest  Hiat  you  support 


your  photographer  in  his  efforts  Today  the  matter  gi^i 
to  get  proper  working  facilities  room  pictures  is  anythh^^ 
at  these  affairs.  Let  it  be  known  standardized  or  uniformly  (J? 
that  you  are  concerned  about  trolled.  In  a  few  pUcm  m 
them.  Instruct  your  photogra-  Los  Angeles  (I’m  sure  yo«u 
phic  representative  to  discuss  remember  the  Chaplin  tri*l>  ** 
these  matters  in  advance.  Send  photographers  are  at  timei 
him  with  a  letter  over  your  sig-  mitted  to  take  pictures, 
nature  if  necessary.  But  above  ia  also  true  in  a  numbee*  ^ 
all,  urge  that  every  opportunity  courts  scattered  throughout  4 
be  afforded  the  photographer  to  country.  In  some  plaem  k 
get  the  best  possible  pictures,  judges  permit  the  — — ri^ 
If  necessary,  threaten  not  to  only  during  courtroom  recsmi 
print  anything  about  the  affair  before  the  principals  have  ^ 
If  your  conditions  are  not  met  a  chance  to  leave  the  room. 


Don’t  worry,  they’ll  come  to  Our  contention,  gentlemm.! 
terms.  that  we  should  not  be  dep^a 

When  the  UN  opened  up  at  on  the  kindly  feeling  of  aS 
Hunter  College  in  New  '^ork  for  this  permission.  WhatSii 
City  who  do  you  think  got  the  pens  in  courtrooms  is  deflnS  i 
choice  position  for  covering  the  a  matter  of  public  interestTfcl 
event?  Newsreels?  Guess  again.  Constitution  of  the  United  Stik^ 


event?  Newsreels?  Guess  again.  Constitution  of  the  United  Staled 
Reporters?  Wrong.  Press  pho-  guarantees  freedom  of  the  PmSm 
tographers?  Perish  the  thought!  Should  not  that  include  pietm^ 
Hold  your  breath,  gentlemen!  taking? 

The  answer  to  that  $64  question  ,  _ 

is — Television! — which,  accord-  Without  Commohoa 

ing  to  surveys,  plays  to  a  mag-  We  insist  that  competent  aa 
nifleent  audience  of  2,000  per-  eramen  can  take  good  pietami 
sons  in  the  metropolitan  area,  in  any  courtroom  in  the  couatn; 
Certainly  not  flattering  to  the  under  existing  light  conditlmi 
press  of  the  country.  I’d  say  without  in  the  least  interferini 
There  was  not  the  slightest  pro-  with  proper  courtroom  decorati 
vision  made  for  your  photogra-  We  can  spot  in  strategic  pad-- 
phers  until  they  screamed  and  tions  four,  five,  or  six  canam 
screamed.  Then  they  were  as-  men  who,  by  taking  advantig 
signed  a  far  corner.  How  do  of  the  modern  high-speed  Imk 
you  like  that?  When  you,  by  and  emulsions  available  todif 
concerted  action,  make  it  clear  can  turn  out  all  the  pictm* 
that  you  expect  good  working  necessary  for  complete  coveng 
conditions  for  your  cameramen  of  the  trial.  It  is  our  conta- 
as  well  as  for  your  reporters  tion  that  this  should  be  pe- 
then  and  only  then  will  you  get  mitted  as  a  matter  of  right,  an  i 
them.  because  some  judge  here  al 


because  some  judge  here  al 

Bylines  for  Pictures  disposed  towidl 

^  ,  ,  cameramen. 

Let  me  make  a  suggestion  as  r™.. 

to  how  you  can  improve  the 

quality  of  your  picture  cover-  We  believe  that  the  publidi'i 
age — follow  the  example  of  the  ers,  and  you,  the  editors,  hold 
News,  New  York’s  Picture  the  key  for  the  winning  of  tht 
Paper,  the  New  York  World-  fundamental  right. 

Telegram,  and  other  picture-  We  believe  that  a  test  cw 

minded  publications  by  giving  ought  to  be  made.  That  a  can- 

by-lines  to  your  photographers  eraman  should  be  assigned  te 
You  have  no  idea  how  much  make  pictures  in  some  court- 

the  knowledge  that  his  name  room  where  it  is  expressly  l» 

will  be  used  under  his  pictures  bidden.  That  cameraman  should 
will  spark  your  cameraman’s  preferably  be  an  employe  of  tta 
imagination,  his  initiative  and  Associated  Press,  as  most  nearlj 
incidentally  his  self-respect,  representative  of  the  press  of 
But  it  will  be  your  publication  the  entire  county.  That  av 


that  will  really  benefit. 


conviction  resulting  from  thii 


I  spoke  earlier  of  our  determi-  should  be 
nation  to  work  for  the  complete 

acceptance  of  our  craft,  on  an  oroiai 

equal  footing  in  a  business  way  strate  to  any  fair  mij^rt  g  W 

with  reporters.  This  brings  me  ttf 

to  what  I  regard  as  the  most  im-  i"  any  I?  S 

portant  matter  I  have  to  dis-  Jand  ^ 

cuss  with  you  today — the  cam-  turbance  to  Judicial  dignity, 
eraman’s  right  to  work  in  the  The  public  has  already  show 
courtroom.  by  its  demand  for  pictures  ana 

In  the  old  days,  we  used  to  b/  ‘^s  support  ««  ^he  pubU» 
hang  our  cameras  under  our  that  give  them  c  . 

arm  pit,  much  in  the  fashion  of  and  best  pictures,  w  * 
a  shoulder  holster,  gain  access  stands  in  the  matt  r  o  P 
to  a  courtroom  and  steal  our  graphic  by 

pictures.  We  contrived  to  keep  an- 

our  cameras  covered  with  our  tion  ti^ay  the  uni 
coats  and  hats,  watching  for  P®al  of  a  good  pictu 
just  the  right  moment  to  make  The  sooner  you  all  ^ 
time  exposures  when  the  wit-  vantage  of  this  public  thirst  M* 
ness  or  individual  involved  sa'  pictures,  that  much  sooner  W 
still  long  enough  to  permit  this  we,  the  press  photographers  « 
type  of  picture.  Lenses  were  the  country,  be  able  to  furiw 
slow,  film  and  plate  emulsions  you  with  the  quality  and  W 
were  slow  and  in  many  in-  of  photographic  coverage  wnra 
stances  really  good  pictures  the  Press  of  a  Free  Country  ot 
were  next  to  impossible.  serves. 
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We  wish  to  thank  the  newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  splendid  cooperation  shown  to  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  over  the  past  seventeen  years.  We  have  in 
this  time  developed  and  maintained  cartoon  features  for 
all  types  of  merchants,  enabling  them  in  many  instances 
to  take  phenomenal  increases  in  their  business. 

Apprt)ximately  10,920,000  lines  of  space  were  used  in 
displaying  our  services  during  1945. 

57,000  business  men  can’t  be  wrong  in  buying  and 
using  our  cartoon  features! 


d  ^^ccountd 


ipai^nd 


PIPER  AIRCRAFT  CORP.,  Lock  CARSTAIRS  BROS.  DISTILL- 
Haven,  Pa.,  launches  this  ING  Co.  has  prepared  a  selec* 
week  a  factory-controlled  co-  tion  of  mate  which  retailers  may 
operative  newspaper  advertising  use  to  tie-in  with  the  company’s 
campaign  using  key  newspapers  national  newspaper  and  maga- 
throughout  the  United  States  zine  campaigns  now  running  on 
and  Alaska.  Main  objectives  Carstair's  ^^ite  Seal  and  Lon* 
are  to  draw  consumer  attention  don  Dry  Gin.  Explains  G.  Al¬ 
to  Piper’s  distributor-dealer  net-  I***’  Reeder,  advertising  manager, 
work,  and  to  point  out  that  there  "Well-planned  use  of  these  mats 
is  an  authorized  Piper  Cub  offers  the  retailer  an  opportu- 
dealer  in  every  locality.  Accord-  nity  to  cash  in  on  the  thousands 
Ingly,  each  ad  carries  the  name  of  dollars  Carstairs  spends  every 

month  in  its  advertising.  By 
featuring  these  mats  he  identi- 
at  MB  V  RMBlI  himself  with  a  constant  mar- 

L.  ;  *9  i  leader  and  takes  advantage 

'  .>V  •  ■  ^  \'~  ,  of  the  products’  high  pulling 

u  power.’’  The  mats  are  available 

f'  -  \  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  may 

be  ordered  free  of  charge 
^  ;  through  local  Carstairs  repre- 


THE  FLOWER  OF  ADVERTISING 

In  recognition  of  the  outstanding  use  of  flowers  in  advertisiag-Mki 
four  red  roses  embedded  in  the  cubes  of  on  ice  tray — the  Sodsty  q| 
American  Florists  presented  its  Flower  Advertising  Award  to  Froak- 
fort  Distillers  Corp.  Left  to  right:  Robert  E.  Clayton,  Four  Rosw  oc- 
count  executive  for  Young  &  Rubicam;  J.  Baxter  Gardner,  viesptwi- 
dent  of  Frankfort  Distillers;  and  Edward  I.  McCarthy  of  the  Sodtty. 


WnrM'Wide  Program 

WITH  an  augmented  advertising 

^  —  _ _  .  budget,  Douglas  AiRntAPr  Co., 

;  .  Santa  Monica.  Calif., 

plans  for  a  world-wide  adver- 
■  ...  tislng  program  built  around  its 

postwar  transports  and  designed 
i  ‘sSa  “Sw  *!©=.“  ■  to  support  airline  operations 

’SSt-  “Sts'  wherever  these  planes  are  in 

-g.—  esrS:  gg,—  3^5-  |  .service.  Featured  in  the  series 

i  j  w'li  be  the  new  DC-6,  the  com¬ 

pany’s  300  MPH  liner  for  global 
Copy  for  a  Cub  luxury  travel,  and  the  four-en¬ 

gined  DC -4.  commercial  version 
and  address  of  the  distributor  of  the  C-54  Skymaster  as  well 
and  addresses  of  all  his  dealers,  as  the  Douglas  engineering  con- 
( Piper  now  has  more  than  50  tributions  to  progress  of  avia- 
disteibutors  and  1,200  dealers.)  tion  in  the  last-quarter  centurv. 

On  schedule  are  350  newspa-  campaign  will  also  include 
pers.  (In  the  selection  of  the  aggressive  sales  promotion,  it  is 
papers  the  distributors  were  announced  Two  agencies  have 
asked  for  preferences.)  Ads  of  been  appointed:  for  do^stic  ad- 
600  lines  are  sUted  to  run  at  vertislng,  J.  Walter  Thompson 
least  once  a  month.  Featured  ’  for«*Kn  ad- 

wiU  be  Ulustratlons  of  current  International- 

Piper  models  adapted  from  Pettingell  &  Fenton. 


I,  makine  Stropg  Poce  Continues  in  Li 

NEWSPAPER  advertising  linage  tober,  1930,  when 
in  52  cities,  as  measured  by  was  151,861,097. 
Media  Records,  hit  a  total  of  As  in  February, 
146.538,718  in  March,  a  gain  of  classifications  rose 
25.6%  over  March,  1945.  ’The  last  month  —  Disi 
increase  was  Just  a  shade  under  22.5%;  Classified,  3 
the  all-time  record  monthly  24.7%;  Department 
gain  chalked  up  in  February,  General.  15.2%; 


gain,  the  March  total  was  slight-  ures,  both  in  total  linage  and 
ly  below  February’s,  seasonal  in  percentage  of  gain  over  Ok 
factors  brought  the  actual  linage  same  month  in  1945. 
figure  for  March  well  over  that  One 
of  the  previous  month.  More-  tive, 

over,  March’s  linage  was  _ I—.  _  . 

highest  total  registered  for  any  beging  5.6%  under  the  five-year 
month  in  any  year  since  Oc-  average. 

NEWSPAPER  T.INAGE— 52  CITIES 

( Compiled  by  Epitor  &  Publisher  from  Media  Records 
Measurements) 

1946  1945  %of  EA? 

Linage  Linage  1945  Index 

Total  Advertising — 

March  .  146,538,718  116,627,624  125.6  128.8 

February  .  121,176,588  95,804,478  126.5  128.0 

Display  Only — 

March  .  110,441.711  90,147,496  122.5  1218 

February  .  91,499,271  73,069,841  125.2  125.2 

Ol&ssifiGcl*^ 

March  .  36,097,007  26,480,128  136.3  142.'! 

February  .  29,677,317  22,734,637  130.5  187J 

Retail — 

March  .  82.210,153  65,910,962  124.7  127J 

February  .  66,274,134  52,687,019  125.8  128.< 

Department  Store — 

March  .  32.664,242  26,565,299  123.0  118J 

February  .  25,905,264  21,284,975  121.7  IH' 

General — 

March  .  23,082,511  20,044,978  115.2  120. 

February  .  21,057,139  17,410,705  120.9  125.' 

Automotive —  ^ 

March  .  2,784,302  2,354,115  118.3  94 

February  .  2,092,233  1,606,589  130.2  91. 

Financial — 

March  .  2,364,745  1,837,441  128.7  184. 

February  .  2,075,765  1,365,528  152.0  155. 


classification  —  Automo^ 

_  registered  a  loss  on  the 

the  Index,  the  total  of  2,354,115  line 


^hat  is  your  GUESS  n 

on  our  proJits. . .  W 

SoMKriMES,  Hlthuugh  an  idea  is  wrong,  it  does  no  harm.  Like  the 
idea  that  a  square  jaw  is  the  sign  of  will  power.  That  winters 
aren’t  as  severe  as  thev  used  to  be,  or  that  red  hair  denotes  quick 
temper. 

But  there  are  other  wrong  ideas,  which  are  definitely  harmful  to 
public  confidence  in  and  understanding  of  industry.  One  such 
idea  is  the  inurrent  "guessing”  alxmt  profits  made  by  large  busi¬ 
ness  organizations. 

Many  people  are  apt  to  grossly  exaggerate  the  money  made  by 
business.  So  Opinion  Research  Corporation  (an  independent 
organization)  made  a  survey  to  learn  Just  what  the  public  thinks 
about  profits.  Compare  these  guea.sea  and  yours  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  profit  figures  given  below. 


®®(5)®(D(D 

Public  Ruess  on  war  profits  . .  30.0^ 

®l  H  four  war  year 

average  profit  .  .  .  4.9^ 


In  this  survey,  the  average  of  tlie 
guea.s«‘s  i>y  the  public  of  the  war¬ 
time  profits  made  by  industry  wjm 
.  .  .  thirty  per  cent  (30%). 

But  in  the  four  war  years  of 
1942,  1943,  1944,  and  1945,  the 
profits «»f  International  Harvester 
C«>mpany  averaged  only  . . .  4.9% 
on  sales.  />?«»  than  one  sixth  of 
whul  thf  ffeneral  public  "guesstsl" 
for  all  industry. 

For  this  period,  the  ye.ir  by 
year  per  cent  of  pnifits  on  sales 
was:  1942—7.34,  1943 — .’>..'>9, 
1944_3.95.  1945—3.93. 


®®®f) 

Public  guess  on  peace  profits  18.0^ 
I H  four  pre-war  year 

average  prom..  7.17< 

In  the  four  peace  years  of  1938, 
1939,  1940,  and  1941,  the  profits 
of  International  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany  averaged  . . .  7.17%.  This  is 
well  under  half  of  what  the  public 
"guessed”  for  all  industry. 

®'*''®  ®'‘’€) 

Maiority  think  fair  profit 

in  normal  times  is  . .  ...10^ 

I  H  ten-year  average  is  less  than  7^ 

The  survey  indicates  the  public 
knows  that  in  our  economy  prof¬ 
its  are  indispensable.  And  the 
majority  regard  10%  as  a  fair 


Wages  and  materials  consume 
nearly  all  of  every  dollar  Har¬ 
vester  takes  in  from  sales.  A  flov- 
emment  l)oard  has  recommended 
and  the  Company  has  agreed  to 
pay  a  general  wage  increase  of  18 
i-ents  |Jer  hour  for  Harvester  fac¬ 
tory  employees.  The  Covemment 
has  also  allowcKl  price  increases 
on  raw  materials  which  we  pur¬ 
chase  in  large  quantities.  Steel 
has  had  an  average  in<‘reaHe  of 
8.2'/„. 


rate  of  profit  in  normal  times. 
Many  large  businesses,  including 
ourselves,  would  consider  it  a 
banner  year  if  we  could  reach 
this  figure.  Our  average  profit  for 
the  last  ten  years — four  war  and 
six  peace — was  H.4d% — more  than 
a  third  less  than  what  the  public 
istnsiders  fair. 

All  these  figures  .show  that  our 
pnifits  are  not  high.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  entire  farm  machinery 
industry  is  a  low  profit  industry. 
In  1944,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  published  a  list  of  78  in¬ 
dustries  ranked  in  order  «)f  their 
ratio  of  profits  to  sales.  'I’he  farm" 
machinery  industry  was  .'>7th  on 
the  list. 

What  About  Current  I  H  Prices? 

When  the  War  ended  and  we 
planned  our  peace-time  pnxluc- 
tion,  we  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
serve  our  farmer  customers  at  the 
same  level  which  has  held  since 
1942,  regardless  of  war-time  in¬ 
creases  in  costs  of  wages  and  ma- 


fM 

UtTHMU,  ETC. 


^MiiiiifiUjM  i«K.  films,  lit 

terials  up  to  that  time.  Hut  re¬ 
cent  developments  have  forced  a 
change  in  our  plans. 


There  has  been  no  general  in¬ 
crease  in  our  prices  since  they  were 
frozen  by  the  (iovernment  early  in 
1942. 

So  our  situation  toda.v  is  that 
what  we  HUY  costs  us  1946  prices. 
We  will  Ikj  paying  average  hourly 
wages  .')6%,  alx»ve  1941.  For  what 
we  SF^LL  we  get  only  1942  pricea 
'Phis  condition  cannot  long  be 
met  out  of  our  present  low  rate 
of  profit. 

Future  Prices  on  I  H  Products 

It  is  plain  that  price  relief  will  be 
needed  to  meet  the  increased 
wage  and  material  costs  which 
we  must  carry. 

We  regret  this  necessity.  We 
prefer  to  lower  prices,  when  pos- 
siblo,  rather  than  raise  them  and 
we  know  our  customers  prefer  to 
have  us  do  that.  We  had  hoped  to 
be  able  U>  "hold  the  line,”  at  least. 

Hut  we  do  nut  see  how  we  can 
avoid  operating  at  a  loss  if  our 
prices  continue  to  remain  at  their 
present  frozen  levels.  We  will 
NO'r  "cut  comers”  on  any  of  our 
products,  because  QUALITY  IS 
THE  FOUNDATION  OF  OUR 
BUS1NES.S. 

Our  customers  can  be  certain 
that  we  will  seek  no  more  than  a 
moderate  profit,  both  because  of 
our  policies  and  because  we  have 
approximately  300  competitors 
fighting  us  vigorously  for  your 
business.  Our  request  for  price 
relief  will  be  no  more  than  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  insure  continued  service 
to  our  customers,  continued  work 
for  our  employees,  and  a  reason¬ 
able  return  for  our  stockholders. 


INTERNATIONAL  .S 
HARVESTER 
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‘WEAPON  AGAINST  FASCISM  IS  THE  PEN/  SAYS  RUSSIAN  I 


continued  from  page  17 
Japan.  I  think  it  was  no  acci¬ 
dent  that  our  peoples  fought  to¬ 
gether  against  Fascism  and 
against  imperialism.  It  was  due 
to  the  fact  that,  as  peoples,  we 
had  the  same  feelings,  we  had 
the  same  thoughts,  and  we  had 
the  same  general  ambitions  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  This  community 
of  interest  shown  on  the  battle¬ 
field  in  blood.  I  should  like  to 
hope  as  a  soldier  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  into  things  which  will 
concern  us  in  time  of  peace. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  under 
present  conditions,  after  our 
common  enemy  has  been  over¬ 
thrown,  we  will  be  able  to¬ 
gether  to  progress  toward  the 
establishement  of  peace  and 
democracy  and  prosperity  for 
all  peoples. 

In  large  part,  our  presence 
will  and  should  be  an  important 
link  in  this  progress. 

I  should  like  to  make  only 
one  comment  on  what  was  said 
earlier  by  Mr.  Forrest  by  saying 
that  in  the  Soviet  Union  there  is 
and  does  exist  freedom  of  the 
press.  As  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper  Pravda,  I  fulfill  that  func¬ 
tion  and  edit  it  as  I  assume 
that  Mr.  Forrest  fulfills  that 
function  and  edits  his  paper  In 
this  country,  but  I  believe  that 
that  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

I  am  sure  that  these  questions 
and  others  will  be  discussed  In 
later  sessions,  and  I  should  like 
now  only  to  greet  you  and  to 
say  how  glad  I  am  to  take  part 
in  this  common  work. 

One*  a  Novelist 

Ilta  Gricorkvich  Ehrenburg, 
editorial  staff  of  Izvestia:  I 
want  to  say  to  you  why  I  am 
here  among  you.  This  will  be 
the  best  explanation  of  every¬ 
thing  that  may  conte  later.  I 
have  been  a  writer,  and  I  am 
still  a  writer,  but  once  I  wrote 
novels  about  love.  I  would  like 
again  to  write  novels  about 
love,  but  life  for  many  of  us 
has  forced  use  to  write  about 
other  things  and.  instead  of  love, 
to  cultivate  hatred. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
Fascism,  because  Fascism  is,  un¬ 
fortunately,  not  yet  history.  We 
cannot  look  upon  It  as  some¬ 
thing  that  belongs  to  the  past. 
In  the  summer  of  1936  I  saw  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  how 
children's  blood  runs  on  the 
pavement  of  streets.  That  was 
in  Bfadrid.  My  good  and  dear 
friends,  there  are  among  you 
fathers  who  wlU  understand 
what  it  means  to  any  man  to 
see  the  blood  of  children  on  the 
pavement  of  big  cities.  Since 
I  saw  it.  I  have  taken  part  in 
the  struggle  against  Fascism  in 
other  places.  That  struggle  still 
continues. 

I  don’t  intend  to  tell  you 
about  the  sacrifices  and  the 
efforts  which  my  people  have 
gone  through  in  our  struggle 
against  Fascism.  My  country 
was  in  many  areas  destroyed.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  at  home  to 
find  a  family  today  around  the 
table  of  which  there  is  not  an 
empty  place.  That  is  the  price 
of  our  victory. 

I  am  sincerely  glad  as  a 
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man — and  all  humanity  means 
to  me  what  it  does  to  you — that 
the  terrors  of  war  did  not  come 
to  your  country  as  it  did  to 
mine,  but  I  would  like  you  to 
remember  what  Russia  went 
through  in  1942  and  in  1943.  I 
would  like  you  to  remember 
Stalingrad.  We  fought  for  our 
own  soil;  we  fought  for  our 
own  country  and  for  our  father- 
land,  but  we  also  fought  for  all 
of  culture.  If  we  had  not 
stood  in  1942,  there  might  well 
have  been  no  culture  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe  or  any  other  area  of 
the  world.  It  was  that  in  1941 
and  1942  which  moved  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people. 


a  young  man,  and  I  have  an 
excellent  memory.  I  have  just 
been  in  Paris,  a  city  which  I 
love  and  know  well.  I  remember 
the  legend  which  used  to  exist 
in  Paris  about  the  Russian.  It 
was  the  picture  of  a  man  with 
a  knife  in  his  teeth.  That  picture 
still  persists,  and  if  it  persists 
and  is  not  changed,  then  in  20 
years  we  may  well  have  the 
same  dreadful  war  to  fight  over 
again,  and  next  time  the  ocean 
may  not  prove  an  effective  bar¬ 
rier  keeping  the  war  away  from 
this  country. 

We  are  often  reproached  that 
we  mix  into  other  people's  busi¬ 
ness.  I  would  like  to  cite  an 


Russian  editors  are  guests  oi  ASNE.  Left  to  right,  front:  Ilya  Grigore- 
vich  Ehrenburg.  Isvestia;  Konstantin  Mihailovich  Simonov,  Red  Stor; 
and  Gen.  Mikhail  Romonovich  Galaktionov.  Pravda.  Standing:  Erwin 
D.  Canham,  editor  of  Christian  Science  Monitor;  Fedor  T.  Orekhov, 
secretary  of  the  Soviet  Embassy;  and  John  S.  Knight,  ASNE  president. 


Our  army  with  your  army, 
and  with  the  armies  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  French  and  the 
Yugoslavs  and  other  allies,  have 
beaten  Fascism  and  the  Fascists 
on  the  field  of  battle,  but  Fas¬ 
cism  is  not  beaten  for  good. 
There  are  no  frontiers,  and 
there  are  no  customs  guards  on 
frontiers  which  can  stop  Fas¬ 
cism  so  long  as  It  still  remains. 
Fascism  changes  its  clothes;  it 
changes  its  lipstick.  I  have  been 
in  different  cities  of  Europe,  and 
I  have  seen  it  in  new  disguises. 
It  still  exists,  and  we  must  de¬ 
feat  it 

Our  weapon  is  the  pen.  In 
1942  Red  Army  soldiers  came 
to  me  and  told  me  that  the 
fountain  pen  was  my  rocket  gun. 
They  told  me  that  writers  must 
destroy  Fascism  morally.  The 
soldiers  had  done  their  share, 
their  Job  on  the  field  of  battle 
in  defeating  Fascism,  and  they 
challenged  me  and  other  writ¬ 
ers  to  do  ours  in  conquering 
the  microbes  which  might  still 
spread  or  maintain  Fascism. 

Fascists  are  of  different  va¬ 
rieties,  and  it  is  difficult  some¬ 
times  to  tell  them  apart  Some 
like  beer;  others  like  wine. 
Some  people  like  Franco;  other 
people  like  the  King  of  Greece 
But  I  recommend  that  there  is 
one  test  ^  which  you  can  tell 
Fascists.  'They  are  people  who 
with  special  bitterness  bate  the 
Soviet  Union. 

tTnfo»^UP"‘“ly,  I  am  no  longer 


example.  When  I  went  to  North¬ 
ern  Norway,  I  saw  tomatoes  and 
roses  growing  there.  I  had  al¬ 
ways  thought  that  I  would  find 
only  snow  there,  but  they  told 
me  that  this  was  possible  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  but 
could  it  be  said  that  the  Gulf 
stream  was  mixing  into  the 
lives  of  people  in  Northwm  Nor¬ 
way?  We,  the  Soviet  Union, 
exist  like  the  Gulf  Stream.  We 
are  here.  We  do  not  intend  to 
commit  suicide  to  please  our 
enemies. 

Why  do  I  say  all  this?  I  think 
that  exchange  of  information 
is  good.  What  does  it  mean? 
Don't  we  print  in  Russia  a  great 
deal  of  what  goes  on  here  in  the 
United  States?  It  may  be  that 
some  sensational  news  does  not 
get  published  in  Russia,  which 
might  not  Interest  every  Soviet 
reader,  but  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  life  of  the  United 
States  is  described  in  the  So¬ 
viet  press. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  very 
personal  and  individual  state¬ 
ment.  I  am  not  an  editor,  but 
a  writer.  My  paper  want^  to 
underline  its  sense  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  conference  by 
sending  me  here,  and  therefore 
I  should  speak  my  mind.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  exchange  of  hand¬ 
shakes  is  important,  but  the  ex¬ 
change  of  points  of  view  is  even 
more  important  if  we  are  going 
to  protect  ourselves  from  the 
enemies  who  almost  got  us  once. 


tiavc  cnti 

the  United  States  unfurwl 
maybe  unfairly  from  (wToil 
point  of  view.  Newspaner 
ing  is  not  scriptural  wr^B 
Editing  is  a  hard  job  taewii 
country,  and  mistakei  c^E 
made.  I  want  in  all  true  lrw| 
ship  to  say  to  you  from  «,| 
heart  that  there  is  no  m.Sa 
against  America  to  be  foaSdlhH 
Russian  papers.  Maybe  tbcriM^ 
mistakes,  just  as  there  raaj  kp 
and  are  typographical 
but  there  is  no  malice  andtEftP 
is  no  slander.  I  wish  that  jui 
could  say  the  same  of  your  dm  i 
in  regard  to  my  country,  but  II 
any  one  of  you  should  say  Ittgi 
me,  I  would  look  at  him  cm! 
fully. 

'Malicious  Slander* 


So,  I  think  that  your  ven 
highly  respected  confertMt  ■ 
might  well  take  up  in  its  aieadi 
the  question  of  liquidating  mali¬ 
cious  slander  against  peophi 
and  against  the  Russian  Deopk 
You  nave  your  countey,  yeg 
have  your  government,  and  yoa 
respect  it.  You  can  be  happy  « 
unhappy  about  your  govero- 
ment.  That  is  your  busineis 

We  have  a  big  country.  It  ||  | 
true  that  it  has  been  pretty 
heavily  destroyed  in  this  wr, 
but  it  is  a  nice  country  and  m 
like  It.  Our  government  is  on 
affair  and.  I  might  say,  a  sort  ol 
family  affair.  I  don't  see 
we  should  fight  about  It,  a^ 

I  suggest  that  those  who  do  an 
not  only  anti-Soviet  but  an 
actually  anti-American. 

So,  I  finish  where  I  started 
Why  can’t  I  sit  down  and  wrKt 
some  more  novels  about  loect 
Why  did  I  come  here  in  a  dread¬ 
ful  hurry  and  in  a  dreadful  air 
plane  to  talk  about  Fascism,  In¬ 
stead  of  coming  in  a  pleasant 
boat  to  see  your  pleasant  citiei! 

I  came  because  Fascism  stOl 
exists. 

Want  to  Be  Tourists 

We  Russians  want  to  see  the 
world.  Western  Europe  and 
America,  but  we  don’t  want  to 
see  Western  Europe  again  at 
soldiers.  We  want  to  see  it  at 
tourists.  We  hate  war.  and  m 
like  peace.  We  stand  for  brother 
hood  and  cooperation.  ^ 
don’t  want  to  fight  anyone. 

So,  let  us  make  friends,  start¬ 
ing  here  in  this  room,  and  let 
us  make  friends  by  avoiding 
slander  of  other  peoples,  by 
seeking  the  truth,  and  by  fight¬ 
ing  Fascism.  Fascism  Is  the 
laboratory  culture  for  the  ntf 
crobes  which  can  destroy  ns  all 
What  it  has  already  cost  bw 
our  countries  cannot  be 
cannot  even  be  guessed  at.  Wtth 
our  pens  let  us  destroy  it. 

My  friends,  my  comrades  of 
the  pen,  I  would  like  to  chal¬ 
lenge  you  to  end  Fascism,  rac¬ 
ism.  war,  and  to  establish  pea« 
and  brotherhood  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Konstantin  Simonov,  edltonsi 
staff  of  Red  Star:  My  de« 
friends — I  want  to  say  “frienos 
because  if  I  said  “colleagues  i 
could  say  that  still  in  Moscow- 
(Continued  on  page  118) 
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•  The  bucket  of  the  new 
dragline  has  a  capacity  of  21 .4 
cubic  yards,  so  large  it  can 
hold  a  full  size  automobile. 


New  Mine  and  New  Excavating  Equipment  to 
Increase  Production  of  Higher-Grade  Phosphate 

•  World-wide  requirements  for  food  are  expected  to  increase  the 
demand  for  phosphates  to  a  new  high  level  in  the  United  States, 
Europe  and  the  Far  East.  To  increase  production  to  meet  this  demand 
International  is  expanding  its  sources  of  raw  material  and  adding  new 
mining  equipment. 

International  has  recently  purchased  a  2,000-acre  property  at  Bartow, 
Florida,  containing  large  deposits  of  higher  grade  ore  which  will  be 
developed  into  the  largest  phosphate  mining  operation  in 
America.  It  will  be  completely  mechanized  for  effi¬ 
cient,  low  cost  operation  and  will  have  a  life  of 
twenty-five  years. 

At  its  Peace  Valley  Phosphate  Mine,  Interna¬ 
tional  has  recently  placed  in  operation  the  larg¬ 
est  dragline  excavator  ever  us^  in  the  industry. 
It  will  greatly  increase  the  output  of  phosphate 
and  achieve  far  more  efficient  and  economi¬ 
cal  production.  Another  unit  has  been  ordered 
for  the  new  operation  at  Bartow. 

Since  1909,  International’s  mining  operations 
have  kept  pace  with  the  growing  world-wide 
need  for  phosphates  as  a  result  of  its  research 
and  development  of  new  processes  to  increase 
production,  improve  the  product  and  reduce 
costs.  Today,  with  its  huge  resources  of 
high-grade  ore  and  its  mining  facilities. 
International  is  well  prepared  to  sup¬ 
ply  expanding  domestic  and  foreign 
markets  with  phosphates  for  both 
agricultural  and  industrial  purposes. 
International  Minerals  &  Chemical 
Corporation,  General  Offices:  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6. 


INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  AND  CHEMICALS  serve  you  in  many  ways  through  industry  and  agriculture;  POTASH  and  PHOSPHATE  for 
industrial  chemicals  and  fertilizers.  HIGH-ANALYSIS  PLANT  FOODS  for  larger  yields  of  quality  crops.  CHEMICALS:  Potassium  Chlorala, 
Silica  Gel,  Epsom  Salt,  Oefluorinated  Phosphate,  Sodium  Silico-Fluoride,  Sulphuric  Acid.  AMINO  PRODUCTS  for  the  food  and  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  Industries:  Mono  Sodium  Glutamate  for  finer  tasting  foods.  Glutamic  Acid,  Glutamic  Acid  Hydrochloride,  Betaine,  Betaine  Hydrochloride. 
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EDITOR  OF  RED  STAR  TELLS  HIS  ASPIRATIONS 


continMcd  from  pagt  116 
I  came  all  the  way  acroas  an 
ocean  In  order  not  to  say  “col- 
leagues”  but  to  be  able  to  say 
“frlenda." 

I  am  deeply  moved  because  I 
am  today  lor  the  first  time  in 
my  life  in  America,  and  Amer¬ 
ica  is  a  country  that  I  have 
dreamed  about  since  childhood. 

I  should  add  that  my  child¬ 
hood  wasn't  so  far  away. 

I  see  that  the  majority  of 
those  of  you  who  are  here  are 
older  than  I  am.  I  am  30  years 
old,  but  I  still  have  a  right  to 
speak  here  because  certainly  the 
majority  of  the  blood  that  was 
shed  for  victory  in  this  war 
came  from  men  of  my  genera¬ 
tion.  I  think  that  applies  equally 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
America. 

I  want  now  to  talk  about  my¬ 
self.  My  own  basic  personal  de¬ 
sire  is  that  my  son,  who  is  now 
seven  years  old,  should  not  have 
to  live  through  what  I  have  had 
to  live  through  in  this  life.  It 
is  very  bad  when  fathers  think 
a  great  deal  about  themselves 
and  little  about  their  children. 

I  don't  belong  among  fathers 
like  that  and  I  don’t  believe  that 
those  who  are  in  this  room  with 
me  do  either. 

There  are  many  differences 
between  us  in  our  points  of  view, 
but  I  think  in  respect  to  this 
it  is  clear  that  we  are  agreed. 
None  of  us  wants  our  children 
to  live  through  what  we  have 
had  to  live  through. 

This  war  did  not  begin  either 
in  1939  or  1941.  Nor  did  it 
finish  on  the  9th  of  May  or  on 
the  15th  of  August  of  last  year 
when  first  the  capitulation  of 
Germany  and  then  the  capitula¬ 
tion  of  Japan  were  signed.  It 
began  a  good  deal  earlier,  and 
it  l^n't  finished  yet,  and  those 
who  think  it  has  finished  are 
bad  fathers  and  bad  mothers. 

'All  Kinds  of  People' 

I  am  a  writer,  and  I  know 
what  I  would  like  to  write  about. 

I  know  that  readers  and  theater 
audiences  everywhere  prefer  to¬ 
day  light  comedies,  plays  and 
books  about  lighter  things  in 
life,  to  writing  and  plays  about 
the  stniggle  against  Fascism, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  really 
good  literature  cannot  be  de¬ 
fined  by  or  confined  to  the  tastes 
of  the  readers  and  the  audiences. 
Good  writers  and  good  journal¬ 
ists  think  for  themselves.  They 
know  what  they  want  to  say.  I 
wodld  like  to  talk  to  those  who 
are  here  in  the  most  friendly  pos¬ 
sible  way,  without  that  propa¬ 
ganda  which  Is  apparently  so 
frightening  whenever  a  Soviet 
citizen  walks  onto  any  platform. 

There  are  two  things  I  don't 
want  now.  The  first  is  that  when 
I  am  40  or  50  that  I  should  be 
tom  away  from  my  family  again. 
The  second  thing  I  don't  want 
is  that  my  -idtildren  20  or  30 
years  from  now  should  be  torn 
away  from  the  families  which 
they  will  then  have. 

I  know  that  here  In  this  room 
there  are  all  kinds  of  people.  I 
know  that  many  are  not  agreed 
with  me  on  very  many  different 
questions.  But  I  don't  think 
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there  is  a  man  in  this  room  who 
could  look  at  me  and  say,  “No, 
Mr.  Simonov,  you  are  wrong. 
In  15  or  20  years  I  want  to 
leave  my  home  and  leave  my 
family  and  children  and  go  off 
to  war.”  I  don't  count  myself  a 
coward,  but  I  have  had  my  fill 
of  war.  I  don’t  want  war,  and 
I  believe  that  the  people  in  this 
room  this  afternoon  agree  with 
me. 

I  believe  that  among  journal¬ 
ists  and  writers  there  are  all 
kinds  of  people,  some  good  and 


may  now  know  what  has  been 
deleted  in  their  dispatches,  but 
I  understand  their  movements 
are  still  severely  restricted, 
largely  confined  to  Moscow.  1 
cannot  see  how  we  can  have  this 
reciprocal  presentation  from 
Russia  unless  there  are  changes. 
Could  Mr.  Ehrenburg  give  us 
some  word  about  the  intentions 
of  his  country  in  that  regard, 
about  facilities  for  American 
newspaper  men  to  travel,  and 
then  to  report  their  findings 
about  Russia? 


New  officers  of  ASNE:  Left  to  right,  Erwin  D.  Ccmhom,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  second  vicepresident:  Wilbur  Forrest  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  president;  N.  R.  Howard.  Cleveland  News,  first 
vicepresident;  and  Dwight  Young,  Dayton  Journal  Herald,  secretory. 


some  bad.  but  I  believe  that  all 
of  them,  without  exception,  can 
exert  an  enormous  influence  on 
the  people.  Every  man  has  his 
own  weaknesses  and  his  own 
mistakes.  I  think  that  the  war 
with  Fascism  has  not  ended  and, 
therefore,  I  think  that  for  us 
writers  everywhere  it  is  too 
early  to  demobilize  our  spirits. 
Let  us  stand  for  a  while  still  on 
the  alert.  Let  our  people  go 
back  to  peace,  but  we  writers 
should  remain  mobilized,  on  the 
alert  against  Fascism. 

Let  us  together,  writers  and 
newspaper  men  in  Russia  and  in 
America,  think  about  our  child¬ 
ren.  Let  us  think  about  those 
who  are  growing  up  in  this 
country  and  those  who  are 
growing  up  in  Russia.  If  we 
think  about  them  and  think 
about  them  honestly,  we  will 
find  an  answer  to  our  problems. 
I  love  very  much  my  children 
and  the  future.  I  think  you  do, 
too.  That  is  all  honest  men  can 
say. 

Carol  Binder,  Minneapolis 
Tribune:  I  was  much  Interested 
to  hear  Mr.  Ehrenbourg  say 
that  in  his  judgement,  the  Rus¬ 
sian  newspaper  readers  are  get¬ 
ting  an  adequate  presentation 
of  United  States  news.  I  think 
most  of  the  men  here  would 
agree  that  we  are  not  now  get¬ 
ting  an  adequate  presentation  of 
Russian  news.  I  think  that  we 
are  getting  a  less  adequate  one 
than  we  obtained,  say  15  years 
ago  when  there  were  not  even 
diplomatic  relations  between  the 
Unit^  States  and  Russia,  and 
when  our  own  relations  were 
less  critical  than  today. 

I  am  glad  the  blind  censorship 
has  again  been  abandoned  in 
Russia.  I  believe  correspondents 


Mr.  Ehrenburg:  First  of  all,  I 
want  to  clarify  my  speech  of 
yesterday  here.  I  didn’t  mean  to 
rebuke  the  American  press  as  a 
whole.  There  are  newspapers 
which  represent  material  about 
Russia  here  quite  properly  and 
in  the  proper  light.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  newspapers 
which  represent  it  not  in  the 
proper  light.  In  the  case  of 
some  newspapers  which  publish 
articles  which  do  not  illuminate 
the  life  in  Russia,  it  is  done 
probably  by  mistake;  some 
newspapers  do  it  for  the  love  of 
mistakes. 

I  can  tell  you  something  about 
the  position  of  journalistic  work¬ 
ers  in  Russia  during  the  war  pe¬ 
riod,  because  during  this  war  pe¬ 
riod  I  had  to  deal  much  with 
the  newspaper  workers.  A  re¬ 
quest  was  addressed  to  me  by 
the  American  journalist,  Leland 
Stowe,  asking  me  to  show  him 
the  front  in  its  most  awful  and 
hardest  ways.  I  couldn’t  per¬ 
sonally  give  permission  to  Mr. 
Leland  Stowe  to  go  to  the  front, 
but  this  permission  was  given  to 
him  by  the  proper  authorities, 
and  Leland  Stowe  started  with 
me  for  the  front. 

I  can  say  that  Leland  Stowe 
is  a  man  of  great  courage,  and 
he  reached  the  headquarters  of 
the  regiment  He  spent  a  day 
in  the  trencfiies  and  in  the  most 
dangerous  position  at  the  front, 
and  he  could  see  what  all  other 
Russian  journalists  would  see 
during  the  war  period.  You  may 
say  that  Leland  Stowe  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so  because  in  the 
opinion  of  some  newspapers  and 
in  some  circles  here.  Leland 
Stowe  is  called  Red.  but  I  must 
say  here  that  during  the  war 

hostilities  between  Finland  and 
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Russia.  Leland  Stowe  was  u  a. 
camp  of  Finland.  ' 

I  know  some  American  W 
nalists  who  are  my  frlendi.  ^ 

I  myself  was.  so  to  m  „ 
American  corresponded’  ^ 
cause  I  wrote  several  artidwii 
the  newspapers  published  h 
America.  I  know  that  ih 
Shapiro,  an  American  coS 
spondent,  was  for  a  certain  Z 
riod  of  time  near  SUlingrad.  S 
was  sent  to  the  most  danier^ 
position.  The  situatlon^^ 
strained  and  I  would  give  ^ 
the  example  of  two  Soviet  ioZ 
nalisu  who  were  killed  durim 
their  time  at  the  front  line  ^ 

I  don't  know  how  it  wai  in 
the  American  front  line,  but  the 
front  line  of  the  Russian  armiei 
was  Very  hard  and  sometimei  it 
was  difficult  to  get  to  some 
points. 

Some  Mistakes  Occur 

It  is  more  difficult  for  roe  to 
speak  about  the  work  of  the 
press  and  the  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  I,  again,  work  more  with 
books,  but  I  know  from  some 
general  facts  that  American 
journalists  are  admitted  to  W 
sia  at  different  points.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Journalist  Ralph  Parkw, 
though  he  works  also  for  the 
American  newspapers,  for  the 
New  York  Times,  was  in  many 
places  in  Russia.  He  was  in  re 
established  Stalingrad;  he  wu  in 
some  other  places,  in  Kiev  and 
in  Leningrad. 

I  don't  know,  maybe  there 
were  some  delays  in  getti:^ 
permission  to  get  to  some  pointi 
in  Russia.  Such  mistakes  do  oc¬ 
cur,  of  course.  I  give  you  file 
example  of  our  arrival  in  Aroer 
ica  just  yesterday.  We  came 
here  at  your  invitation,  but  all 
passengers  were  permitted  to 
land  and  we  were  kept  at  the 
customs  house  for  a  long  time 
The  bureaucratic  machinery  ii 
everywhere  the  same. 

No  Secrets  in  Russia 

I  am  sure  I  express  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  my  two  colleagues  fiut 
the  more  American  joumalisti 
come  to  our  country,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  them  and  for  ua 
I  want  to  say  that  for  the  jour 
nalists,  for  the  newspaper  work¬ 
ers,  there  are  no  secrets  in  our 
country.  Everyone  can  go  and 
see  what  he  wants  to  see.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  in  every  country 
secrets,  but  it  is  not  the  job  of 
the  journalists  to  find  out  about 
the  secrets. 

McCellan  Van  Dbr  Veh, 
Birmingham  News:  Russia, 

through  Litvinov,  once  urged 
general  disarmament.  What  ii 
Russian  sentiment  and  hope  with 
respect  to  international  control 
of  armaments  now? 

General  Galaktionov:  Tm 
Soviet  Union  has  always  talked 
for  peace  and  against  races  ^ 
armament.  The  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  always  con¬ 
stant  in  this  line.  It  was 
by  several  facts,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  proposed  seven  tlnw 
general  disarmament  for  all 
countries. 

If,  however,  the  Soviet  Unioa 
maybe  kept  large  troops,  large 
armies,  you  must  take  into  coo- 
(Continued  on  page  123) 
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Kent  Cooper’s  Report 
On  State  Dept.  Stand 


HERE  is  the  text  of  the  state¬ 
ment  by  Kent  Cooper,  execu¬ 
tive  director,  to  the  annual  As¬ 
sociated  Press  meeting  Apr.  22: 

Thrp*  ypam  aro  at  an  Aasoctated 
Prera  lunohi’on  I  made  the  rail  for  an 
adrrntiirp  in  altrulam  by  the  preas  of 
thia  eountry.  It  wat  a  plea  for  Amer- 
lean  JniimiiliKm  to  iret  hack  of  and 
Stve  momentum  to  a  movement  that 
would  make  available  to  the  |>eople 
of  all  eoiintriea  the  bleaaed  rtaht  to 
know — not.  God  forbid.  throilKh  irov- 
emment  propavanda — but  by  the 
method  that  haa  rix-en  that  riirht  to 
the  people  of  thia  country. 

Worldwide  free<lom  of  the  riirht  to 
print  Independent  of  government  oen- 
Horahlp.  freedom  from  iroTemment  dic¬ 
tation  of  what  ia  printed.  frcc<lom  from 
trovernment  preaa-patemaliam  and  the 
intmaion  of  government  activltlea  iP'n- 
arally  into  newa  delivery  to  the  people 
of  our  own  or  ap.v  other  country  it  a 
definition  of  what  I  had  in  mind. 

There  atemmwl  from  the  auirireation 
I  then  ms<le  anrne  unuatial  manifeata- 
tiona.  aome  of  which  I  a|>onaored. 
othera  of  which  I  welcome<l.  Aa  a 
rnault  the  watera  have  l>e*m  atlrred 
conalderably.  Varioua  intereata  have 
taken  action.  Thia  ia  a  atutement  of 
what  the  Aeaociateil  Pn-aa  on  ita  part 
haa  done  in  harmony  with  my  oriirinai 
propoaalt. 

ntea  Norway  Udyaaey 
The  ateady  clankina  of  an  old  Amer¬ 
ican  flat  bed  preaa.  printinir  Aaaociated 
Preaa  newa  hlah  above  the  Arctic  Cir¬ 
cle  la  a.vmhollc  of  one  of  the  irreateat 
activittra  und'Ttaken  by  the  Aaaociated 
Prea#  In  Ita  hiatory  of  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  yeara. 

Banned  by  the  reatapo  durina  the 
German  o<*cnpatlnn  of  Norway  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  hia  ataff  apent  two  yeara  in 
a  German  concentration  camp.  On  the 
day  of  Germany'a  capitulation.  Inirvlad 
Jaklln  found  hia  flat  bed  atill  intact. 
He  requeated  A«aocl.ited  Preaa  aervice 
and  iaaued  a  "Victory"  edition.  The 
newapaper  ia  the  Nordle.va,  (Northern 
Llrhta  in  Enrilahl,  and  the  place  la 
Tromao.  fif)  decreea  north.  It  ia  the 
AP'a  moat  oerther'y  newapaper. 

Just  aa  in  Tromao,  other  blacked-out 
parts  of  the  world  now  are  hearinir 
the  clankinr  of  flat  bed  presses  and 
the  roar  of  the  rotaries.  Similarly  the 
muffled  voices  of  radio  are  on  the  air 
atraln.  As  a  part  of  this  reaurrence 
Ap  news  is  belnr  printed  and  broad¬ 
cast  in  many  lands. 

Dnrinir  the  comparatively  brief  time 
since  the  collapse  of  the  enemy  rov- 
emmenta.  the  total  of  newa  outlets 
served  directly  by  AP  aroon<l  the 
world  has  risen  from  2.0B4  in  1944  to 
8.804  at  the  end  of  1945 — an  increase 
of  610. 

These  rlobal  activities  on  the  part 
of  the  Aaaociated  Press,  dramatised  by 
the  rapidly  increnains  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  represent  a  revolutionary 
chanire.  It  ia  a  development  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  final  breakina  down  of 
the  old  haiTicra  which  restricted  the 
Associated  Press  to  North  America, 
shackles  that  It  took  twenty  years  to 
throw  off.  That  story  has  been  to'd. 
But  what  I  say  now  takes  coanlsance 
of  AP’a  new  borlrons  which  have 
broadened  with  the  end  of  the  w.ir. 

This  expansion  of  newa.  features 
and  photo  acKviiiea  on  a  xlobal  scale 
has  carried  with  it  the  AP’s  principles 
of  obiectivitv.  truthfulness,  impartial¬ 
ity  and  accuracy.  Thus  it  was  contrib¬ 
uted  ethically  to  spreadinx  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  fre<'  press  to  all  people  hun- 
kry  for  nobia«f<i  information. 

Durinc  19*5  AP  services  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  Sweden.  Italy.  Prance.  In¬ 
dia.  Switscrland.  TVnmark.  Finland. 
Belvium.  Holland.  Norway,  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  China.  .lanan.  the  Malayan 
States.  Korea.  Turkey.  Evypt,  Greece, 
Germany  and  C-echoslovakia. 

They  already  had  been  established  In 
Arrentina.  Bolivia.  Brar.il.  Chile.  Co¬ 
lombia.  Costa  BIca.  Cuba,  Dominican 
Republic.  Ecuador.  El  Salvador.  Guate¬ 
mala.  Haiti.  Honduras.  Mexico.  Nica- 
rama,  Panama.  Pern.  Druruay.  Vene¬ 
zuela.  Beemnda.  British  Guiana.  Bar¬ 
bados,  Trinidad,  Jamaica,  Curacao, 


N.  W.  I.;  Puerto  Rico;  Suriname, 
Dutch  Guiana. 

Those  aubscribin*  to  the  services 
are  payinx  for  them  umler  require- 
iiients  by  which  they  credit  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  maintain  the  intcarity  of 
the  m-ws  report  and  exchaiiKe  their 
own  news  with  the  Associated  Press. 
Thus  iiewapapera  in  fifty  other  coun¬ 
tries  are  Kettinr  acquainte<1  with  the 
actual  workinrs  of  cooperation  in  ob¬ 
jective  news  presentation  first  con¬ 
ceived  in  this  country  and  established 
by  the  AP  as  the  standard  for  the 
world. 

This  exchanxe  of  news  afforded 
xreatly  expanded  coveraae  in  many 
<'oiintries;  local  Associated  Press  staff 
resources  were  strenxthened.  with  the 
result  that  there  started  an  unprece¬ 
dented  xeneral  exchanxe  of  news  be¬ 
tween  all  countries  that  permit  it. 

And  I  emphasize  the  words  '‘ex¬ 
chanxe  of  news."  By  experience  the 
Associated  Press  has  found  that  an 
"exchanxe  of  news"  promotes  efficien¬ 
cy.  Incidentally,  news  exchanxe  also 
advances  international  understandlnx 
and  friendship.  Sendinx  newa  in  one 
direction  does  not. 

The  one  xreat  dllBculty  confronted 
in  this  exchanxe  of  newa  is  the  hixh 
cost  of  communications  between  world 
capitals.  Two  years  axo  I  made  a 
proposal  of  a  nominal  rate  on  news 
matter  of  one  or  two  cents  per  word 
between  any  two  capitals  in  the  world. 
Since  communications  in  most  of  the 
countries  involved  are  xovernment 
owned  it  would  be  xovemments  that 
would  have  to  Interest  themselves  In 
this  proposal.  It  would  he  a  xreat 
contribution  to  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace  by  all  xovemments  to  put 
this  proposal  into  effect. 

As  the  one  who  first  recommended 
and  was  authorized  by  the  board  of 
directors  to  initiate  the  establishment 
of  this  exchanxe  of  news  on  a  world 
basis  I  have  asked  permission  to  com¬ 
ment  in  respect  to  matters  that  are  be- 
Inx  publicly  discussed  and  which  cr- 
mneous'y  present  what  it  is  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  baa  done. 

Aeeordlnx  to  Pollry 

1.  The  statement  has  been  made 
that  the  Associated  Press  acted  precip- 
itantly  In  withdrawinx  the  news  service 
for  use  by  the  xovernment  in  propa- 
xanda. 

The  fact  is  that  when  the  service 
was  xiven  to  the  xovernment  to  help 
win  the  war  It  was  stated  epeciflcally 
that  It  would  he  withdrawn  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.  Accordinxly 
when  the  war  ended  arraiixements  were 
made  for  discontinuance.  A  request 
was  made  for  an  extension  of  the 
time  nntll  the  first  of  the  year — a  pe¬ 
riod  of  four  months.  This  was  xranM. 

Then  a  request  was  made  that  it  be 
continued  Indefinitely  or  until  con- 
xress  decided  whether  or  not  to  appro¬ 
priate  fnnds  to  conduct  xovernment 
propaxanda  abroad.  As  availability  of 
the  news  service  for  such  a  purpose 
involved  a  chanxe  in  AP  policy,  1 
suxxested  that  the  representative  of  the 
xovernment  present  the  matter  to  the 
board  of  directors.  This  was  done  In 
November  of  last  vear. 

The  board  decided  the  service  should 
he  withdrawn  as  stipulated,  namely 
January  1.  At  the  earnest  request  for 
a  reconsideration  I  said  the  matter 
would  he  reviewed  at  the  time  of  the 
board's  next  meetinx.  This  was  done. 
The  board  confirmed  Its  former  deci¬ 
sion.  Accordinxly  the  xovernment  was 
so  advised  and  its  representative  grac¬ 
iously  accepted  the  elusion. 

It  was  not  until  a  week  later,  when 
the  public  announcement  was  made, 
that  the  decision  of  the  board  was  at¬ 
tacked.  I  think  this  answers  (he 
question  of  the  withdrawal  being  pre¬ 
cipitant. 

2.  The  statement  has  been  made  that 
the  Associated  Press  serves  various 
other  governments  hut  will  not  do  the 
same  for  the  United  State  govern¬ 
ment. 

My  comment  is  that  the  Associated 
Press  has  no  commitment  to  furnish 
nor  does  It  furnish  Its  news  to  any 
government  for  propaganda  purposes. 
For  information  only  but  not  for  use 
in  propaganda  it  does  make  Its  spon- 
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(aneous  news  avaJisbin  promptly  to 
various  ofllcea  of  the  United  States 
government  but  barely  at  or  below  the 
coat  of  delivery.  It  will  do  the  same 
for  any  xovemmeot. 

3.  The  statement  has  been  made  that 
It  furnishes  news  to  broadcasting  de¬ 
partments  of  other  governments  and 
refuses  to  i>ermit  its  news  to  be  broad¬ 
cast  by  the  United  Statee  xovernment. 
In  this  connection  great  emphasis  has 
tiecn  placed  on  what  is  merely  an  ex¬ 
change  of  news  arrangement  between 
(he  Russian  Tass  Agency  aud  the  AP 
which  the  U.P.  also  has. 

Cites  Tass  .-tgreement 

I  confirm  (hat  in  harmony  with  the 
AP  princiiile  of  exchange  of  news 
with  the  (iress  or  agencies  of  the 
press  of  all  countries  the  AP  has  such 
an  exchange  of  news  contract  with  the 
Russian  Tass  Agency,  as  it  should 
have,  but  the  contract  specifically  bars 
Tass  (rum  retransmitting  AP  news  out¬ 
side  of  Russia.  AP  news  therefore  is 
not  involved  in  Russian  international 
propaganda,  a  commitment  to  which 
the  Tass  Agency  adheres. 

Also  while  the  war  was  on  the  AP 
permitted  its  ally  the  Canadian  !*ress 
to  include  AP  news  in  foreign  trans¬ 
mission  by  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  government  owned,  which 
news  was  also  being  used  in  that  man¬ 
ner  at  that  time  by  our  government. 
By  the  terms  of  that  permission  it 
shortly  ends.  It  will  not  be  renewed. 

Another  arrangement  was  made  in 
time  of  war  with  the  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  which  the  AP  is 
endeavoring  to  discontinue  by  mutual 
consent  as  early  as  it  can.  It  will  not 
be  rc'newed  except  for  domestic  broad¬ 
casting  in  England. 

As  respects  all  other  countries  where 
the  AP  serves  news  for  government  use 
it  does  so  solely  (or  domestic  broad¬ 
casts  and  not  (or  international  pro¬ 
paganda  purposes.  But  1  point  out 
that  in  all  of  them  broadcasting  is  a 
government  monopoly.  There  are  no 
private  broadcasters.  Thus  if  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  any  of  (hose  countries  are  to 
get  their  news  by  broadcast,  the  broad¬ 
casting  must  be  done  by  their  govern¬ 
ments. 

As  the  AP  is  in  business  in  all  those 
countries  except  Russia,  it  must,  to  be 
consistent,  grant  to  the  broadcasters 
in  those  countries  what  it  grants  to 
broadcasters  in  its  home  country, 
namely  the  right  to  broadcast  for  do¬ 
mestic  reception. 

4.  The  suggestion  is  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  either  make  its  news  avail¬ 
able  to  the  U.  9.  xovernment  (or  pro¬ 
paganda  purposes  free  or  that  it 
charge  (or  it. 

My  comment  is  that  the  Uniteii 
States  is  the  only  country  that  in  time 
of  peaice  haa  asked  or  demanded  AP 
news  gratis  or  at  a  price  (or  avowed 
purposes  of  foreign  propaganda.  As¬ 
suming  that  the  Associated  Press  de¬ 
cided  to  make  its  service  available  (or 
the  government's  use  internationally 
the  Associated  Press  would  have  to 
decide  whether  it  shall  furnish  news 
gratis  or  (or  money. 

If  done  at  all  it  will  make  more 
dlfllcult  or  disrupt  the  efforts  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  its  exchange  of 
news  on  a  world  basis,  which  Is  both 
cflicient  and  beneficial.  That  may  seem 
not  to  be  important  to  any  Interest 
except  the  Associated  Press  which 
could,  in  resixniition,  sustain  the  loss 
and  gladly,  if  what  took  its  place 
filled  the  requirements. 

But  I  am  compelli-d  to  report  the 
(act  that  Important  newspapers  In  for¬ 
eign  lands  desin'  no  iiriipugainla  news 
or  news  from  agencies  which  cooperate 
with  any  government  in  disseminating 
propaganda. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Associated 
Press  withdraws  from  its  exchange  of 
news  activity,  as  it  probably  will  have 
to  do  if  its  news  is  to  be  used  also 
by  the  government,  and  If  to  reimburse 
the  Associated  Press  (or  its  loss  the 
government  buys  Associated  Press  news 
for  foreign  dissemination,  there  are 
certain  complications  or  even  dan-rers 
that  the  Associated  Press  would  con¬ 
front.  I  shall  refer  only  to  this  one: 

If  the  government  paid  the  Asso- 
ciateil  Press  (or  surrendering  its  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  foreign  field  it  would 
pay  an  .amount  that  would  at  once 
make  the  government  the  heaviest 
financial  backer  of  the  news  organiza¬ 
tion. 

As  the  Associated  Press  collects  no 
more  money  than  It  needs  for  defray¬ 
ing  its  expenses,  the  imposing  amount 
of  neoessary  government  contribution 


Free  Press  Clau^ 

In  French  Code 

Article  XIV  of  the  s 
French  Constitution  which  i! 
approved  by  the  National  ^ 
sembly  and  is  to  be  voted 
the  electorate  May  5  de?U  ^ 
the  press  as  follows:  ^ 

"Every  man  is  free  to  sptik 
write,  print  and  publish-  hrr« 
by  means  of  the  press  or  ^ 
other  manner  express.  diflZ 
and  defend  any  opinion  in  surt 
measure  as  it  does  not  abuse  t^ 
right,  notably  as  it  does  not  vl^ 
late  freedoms  guaranteed  by  tip 
present  declaration  or  injur* 
the  reputation  of  another  ne^ 
son.  No  manifestation  of  opinii*  "! 
can  be  impa'ed  on  anyone."  ' 

J 

involved  would  have  to  be  med  ig* 
either  of  two  things;  To  improre  ih 
news  service  or  to  reduce  the  — rii 
ments  of  its  newspaper  members  B 
applied  to  paying  higher  salaries,  th 
entire  personnel  of  the  organiziUM 
would  be  subsidized  by  govsnuaeu 
money. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  gorem- 
ment  money  is  applied  to  reduce  tin 
costs  of  the  service  to  the  member 
newspapers  it  would  be  the  Utter  that 
would  be  subsidized.  The  low  estite  1 
to  which  such  government  subsutiw  1 
have  brought  both  the  newspapers  sad 
their  employes  In  countries  whers  tht 
practice  prevails  would  not  encaunit 
its  adoption  here.  The  practice  is  i 
blight  on  incentive  and  genius.  Worst 
than  that,  however,  it  oonsUtutes  i 
sure  suppression  of  freedom. 

My  general  comment  as  respects  ill 
the  charges  is  that  I  regret  they  rereii 
the  total  lack  of  belief  In  the  altrulai 
back  of  what  the  Assooiatad  Preaa  U 
trying  to  do.  For  thirty  yeara  I  haw 
lieon  talking  within  the  Aaaociatai 
Press  of  the  desirability  of  the  or 
ganizatlon  carrying  its  standards  aid 
its  ideals  of  cooperation  to  estabikk 
newa  exchange  directly  with  the  prea 
of  the  whole  world.  It  was  proposed 
as  H  means  of  obliterating  propacandi 
and  to  give  a  stable  ground  upon  vhieb 
international  understanding  can  Is 
built.  Naturally  it  would  be  dost 
without  profit,  in  conformity  with  the 
charter  of  the  State  of  New  York 
granted  to  the  Associated  Press  as  i 
non-profit  organization. 

Asks  Further  Cooperation 

For  26  years  my  desire  to  be  a  put 
of  this  attainment  was  expressed  pri¬ 
vately  to  the  board  of  directors  of  ths 
Associated  Press.  Not  until  Amelia 
had  been  in  the  war  almost  a  year  did 
I  publicly  disclose  what  had  been  to¬ 
me  on  within  the  orranizatlon.  and  mj 
own  efforts  to  include  provisions  (or  i 
free  press  and  freedom  of  international 
news  exchanxe  in  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
The  (ollowinx  spring  I  was  permitted 
to  make  the  appeal  to  wMch  I  referred 
at  the  bexinninx  of  this  statement. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  convina 
the  public  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
Assoi'iatcd  Press  effort  which  grew  out  , 
of  that  appeal;  of  the  utter  lack  of  any  ‘ 
thought  that  the  undertaking  would  1 
be  sclfl'hly  remunerative  to  the  Asao- 
dated  "Press;  of  the  earnest  hope  that 
by  exchanxe  of  truthful  news  between 
all  nations  international  friendships, 
instead  of  hatreds,  would  develop  and 
of  the  pruel  miscarriage  to  the  effort 
which  cooperation  with  government 
pronaxanda  would  entail. 

Most  of  a'l  I  wish  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Associateil  Press  would  share 
the  conviction  that  the  newspapers  ol  " 
(his  country  are  presented  with  an  op-  , 
portunity  to  prove  their  practical  j 
idealism  by  rcmenlinx  fraternal  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  newspapers  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  that  will  permit  it. 

Naturally,  loo.  I  hope  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Ihe-ss,  not  being  operated  for 
profit,  will  continue  to  sustain  Ihli  J; 
movement  with  the  assurance  that  H  j 
will  not  involve  undue  expense  upon  f 
its  members  and  thus  the  credit  he  a 
theirs  for  the  trepiendous  good  tha'  6 
may  result.  f 

Actually  the  progress  toward  tto 
goal  that  I  have  reported  has  occurrsd 
In  the  eight  months  since  the  war 
ended.  It  would,  it  seems  to  ms,  be 

(Continued  on  page  122) 
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Think  of  a  Lobster . . . 


{Photo  by  McDougaii  & 


Either  in  its  native  waters,  green  and 
cranky,  moving  slowly  with  the  tide — or 
on  a  platter,  flaming  red,  with  melted 
butter  on  the  side. 

Just  think  of  one  lobster,  and  then  let  us 
tell  you  that  the  lobster  catch  in  Maine 
last  year  was  more  than  18,000,000 
pounds.  That’s  at  least  5,000,000  pounds 
more  than  the  previous  year — 11,000,000 
pounds  above  the  1935-40  average. 


Did  you  know  that  New  England,  with 
6.4%  of  the  national  population,  pro¬ 
duces  24%  of  the  dollar  value  of  Amer¬ 
ican  fishery  products? 

Yes,  even  the  lobsters  seem  to  know  that 
New  England’s  forging  ahead  ...  in 
industry,  in  business,  in  sales. 

And  you’ll  know  it,  too — if  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  strong  newspapers  are  carrying 
your  copy  . . .  with  3.607,391  coverage  of 
2,201,401  occupied  dwellings  here. 


Talk  to  the  new  NEW  ENGLAND 


MAINE— laiigor  Dally  Nawt  (M)  NEW  HAMPSHIM  Cagcord  MonHor-Tatriet  (B).  Kaaaa  Saatlaal  (f),  Maacbaatar  UaiM 
Laadar  (MAE).  VERMONT— larra  TIhms  (E),  Baairiaglea  Baaaar  (E),  larilaglea  Fraa  Pran  (M).  MASSACHUSETTS— Altai 
Dally  Nawt  (E),  lavariy  Tlmat  (E),  Bottoa  Globa  (MAE).  Baatoa  Globa  (S),  Bottoa  Potl  (M),  Aotlea  Potl  (S).  loataa  Riaaad 
A  Amaricaa  (ME),  loilen  Sunday  Advartitar  (S),  IrocMoa  Eatarprlaa-TImat  (E),  Capa  Cod  Staadard-Tlinaa,  Hyaaala  (E),  Ml 
RIvar  Harold  Nawt  (E),  FHchbarg  Santinal  (E),  Havariitll  Gaittta  (E),  Lawranea  Eagla-Tribona  (ME),  Naw  Badford  Saaday 
Staadard-TImat  (S),  Naw  ladford  Standard  TTmat  (E),  Narfh  Adamt  Trantcripl  (E),  HtMiaid  larktfcira  Eagla  (E),  Salaiii  Nwtt 
(E),  Taunton  Gaiatta  (E),  Waittiam  Nawt  Trlbona  (E),  Warcaatar  Talagram  and  Evanlog  Gaiatta  (MAE),  Wareattar  Saaday 
Talagram  (S).  RHODE  ISLANO-Pawtuckat  Tlmat  (E),  Providaaca  lullaHa  (E),  Previdaaea  Jaaraal  (M),  PrwvMaaaa  Joamai  (S), 
Watt  Warwick  Pawtwiat  Vallay  Dally  Tlmat  (E),  Woentockat  Call  (E).  CONNECTICUT— Aridgaport  Pool  (S),  Iridgapart  Poal- 
Talagram  (MAE),  Danbury  Nawt-TImat  (E),  Hartford  Cearant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Tlmat  (E),  Marldaa  Jonraal 
(E),  Marldaa  Racord  (M),  Naw  Britain  Harold  (E),  Naw  Havaa  Ragitlar  (EAS).  Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwalk  Hoar  (E),  Mar> 
wick  Bullotia  and  Racord  (MAE),  Watorbury  Rapubllcaa  A  Amarican  (MAE),  Watarbury  Rapubllcaa  A  Amarleaa  (BAS). 


Small  Dailies  Stress 
Advertising  Problems 


continued  from  page  22 


ation  in  September,  1947.  In 
addition,  a  new  mill  to  be  con¬ 
structed  in  Alabama,  near  Birm¬ 
ingham,  will  provide  another 
100,000  tons  a  year,  he  said. 

There  is  enough  fast-growing 
pine  in  the  southern  inland  re¬ 
gions  to  supply  the  newsprint 
mills  for  an  indefinite  number 
of  years,  Mr.  Short  declared. 
Although  the  South’s  product  is 
still  slightly  off  color,  he  said 
its  breaking  strength  has  been 
brought  to  a  point  where  it  com¬ 
pares  with  any  other  newsprint 

In  general,  the  feeling  about 
newsprint  was  that  once  the  dif¬ 
ficult  period  of  the  next  several 
months  has  passed,  a  reasonably 
adequate  supply  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  all  users.  But  it  was 
noted  also  that  this  supply  will 
probably  have  to  be  iMught  at 
higher  prices.  It  was  stated  un- 
quallhedly  by  Mr.  Williams  that 
new^^rint  prices  will  not  be 
lower  in  the  foreseeable  future 
than  they  are  now  ($67  a  ton) 

The  one  question  on  the 
agenda  on  the  subject  of  radio 
got  considerable  attention.  T 
was:  "Are  any  small  town 
•dailies  entering  the  FM  radio 
field  as  community  stations  with- 
•out  network  affiliation;  can  they 
foresee  enough  radio  to  support 
community  FM  without  drain¬ 
ing  existing  advertising  in¬ 
come?’’ 

Only  four  or  five  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  said  they  were  now  oper¬ 
ating  FM  stations  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis,  but  many  others 
have  filed  applications  for  li¬ 
censes  with  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

All  the  publishers  operating 
radio  stations,  whether  AM  or 
FM,  said  they  were  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  dual  ventures 
And  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  newspaper  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  does  not  suffer  thereby. 

A  discussion  of  how  to  make 
editorials  more  readable  brough' 
forth  a  strong  sentiment  toward 
subjects  on  the  community  level. 
Other  recommendations  were 
that  editorial  pages  be  made 
more  attractive,  chiefly  by  the 
use  of  larger  type,  preferably 
10  point,  on  larger  measure — 
IVfs  or  2-column  width. 

The  vote  was  in  favor  of  re¬ 
taining  ffie  four-column  comic 
strip,  and  of  keeping  .such  mat¬ 
ter  generally  as  small  as  pos¬ 
sible  as  long  as  it  remains  reiid- 
able. 

Most  of  the  publishers  advo¬ 
cated  larger  use  of  space  in  the 
editorial  columns  to  promote  the 
newspaper’s  own  services,  but 
the  newprint  shortage  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  a  deterrent. 

George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee,  presented  to  the 
small  dailies  publishers  some 
of  the  highspots  in  his  annual 
report,  which  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

Efforts  to  increase  circulation 
and  circulation  revenue  were 
noted  among  the  great  majority 
of  small  dailies.  Most  of  them 
are  now  getting  a  newsstand 
price  of  five  cents  a  copy,  with 
weekly  home  delivery  rates 


Hears!  at  83 
Continues  His 
Active  Work 


Left  to  right:  William  Dwight,  managing  editor,  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Tronscript;  Wayne  Smith,  publisher,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record,  and 
Blanche  Hixson  Smith,  associate  editor,  Meriden  Record,  who  is  a 
new  member  of  ASNE. 


ranging  from  24  to  30  cents. 

With  costs  of  materials  and  Kent  Cooper's 
labor  considerably  higher  than  l 

prewar  and  still  on  the  upgrade  special  neport 
most  of  the  publishers  said  they  continued  fr 

would  keep  their  circulation  ,  ■  . . . 

rates  at  present  levels.  a  pity  not  to  continue  the  experiment 

Only  a  few  of  the  papers  ami  without  placing  upon  it  the  han- 


Bv  C'’mT>bfill  Watson 
San  Simeon.  Calif.— Anothw 
indu.strious  and  .successful  ye^ 
will  be  marked  off  here  by  Wll. 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  on  Apr 
29,  the  publisher’s  83rd  birthday 
The  past  12  months  hart 
brought  new  triumphs  for  th* 
amazing  journalist  whose  newr 
paper  career  began  in  1887  whea 
Mr.  Hearst  left  Harvard  to  be¬ 
come  publisher  of  the  San  Frea- 
j.  .  Cisco  Examiner. 

editor,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  This  has  been  a  successful 
len  (Conn.)  Record,  and  year  for  Mr.  Hearst  in  his  e<U- 
eriden  Record,  who  is  a  torial  pursuits  and  in  the  prof-  i 
ress  of  the  Hearst  organization.  ' 
His  chief  attention  during  the  i 
past  year  has  been  given  to  the  ^ 
Coopsr  S  new  Hearst  Sunday  magazine 

1  the  Pictorial  Review.  This  has 

31  nepozi  received  the  personal  sponsop 

continued  from  page  120  ship,  editorship  and  study  of 
■  —  ' '  “The  Chief.” 

4  to  continue  the  experiment  Thus  the  inventive  genius  of 
3ut  placing  upon  it  the  han-  jyjj.  Hearst  remains  active,  while 

crnvnrnmAnt  nmnnnAl  wmiln  .  .  ♦ 


chiefly  those  with  very  limited  -heap  the  government  proposal  would  his' constant  sunervision hu 
siinnlioc  nt  npu/snrint  are  still  •'"Pone.  But.  whatever  happens,  any  nis  constant  supervision  ot  nil 
supplies  oi  newsprint,  are  stiti  jh.it  in  its  eflort  thus  far  many  newspapers  and  magazinei 


freezing  circulation. 


the  Associated  Press  is  not  actuated  by  continues.  Here  within  recent 


publishers  .said  that  if  the  paper  the  eonvietion  that  it  is  doimr  a  great  months  have  come  nublishan 
shortage  necessitated  a  choice  work  that  can  be  accomplished  by  any  -  !!*" 


between  advertising  and  circu-  Tminu 


--  ,-1  ^  report  ol  the  administrative  ac-  oo  ...o 

lation,  they  wouia  unnesiiai-  uvities  of  the  corporation  has  been  operators  of  publishing,  movie 


and  editors  of  his  British  as  weU 
as  his  American  publications; 


ingly  favor  circulation 


n  ^  II  record  is  there  I  cannot  let  this  op-  associates  aiiu  menus, 

aan  rrancisco  portumty  of  speaking  to  you  pass  with-  While  the  creator  Of  the  im- 

e  T.ima  'll!  referrinir  to  the  irrief  that  we  all  pressive  list  of  Hearst  newspi- 

OUSpGXiaS  June  OU  suffered  at  the  loss  of  five  Associated  pers  Continues  his  work  of  edit- 

San  Francisco— Local  offices  ,,un>ron  the  nahtinlT  fr^m,  m  ing.  correcting,  amplifying  and 

the  Office  of  International  ihu  war.  in  mGmoriam  i  read  their  intensifying  the  work  of  his  far" 


printed  in  the  annual  volume  which  g^d  mining  properties;  editors, 
iroes  to  all  members.  While  the  whole  “  JT  ' 


associates  and  friends. 

While  the  creator  of  the  im- 


of  the  Office  of  International 
and  Cultural  Affairs,  peacetime 

successor  to  OWI,  will  close  be-  .loseph  Morton  selves  have  increased  in  value 

fore  June  30,  according  to  Ken-  In  July.  1944.  Hearst  Consoli- 

neth  Fry,  acting  chief  here.  Edward  H  Crockett  dated,  Inc.,  reduced  the  out- 

Japanese  language  broadcasts  Bede  irvin  standing  7%  "A”  stock  from 

will  be  discontinued  by  mid-  ,  who  have  survived  are  turn-  $48,252,100  to  $29,749,500.  Groit 

May.  Mr.  Fry  said  Japanese  "‘”1* 

brOSdCBStS  will  be  from  J&p&n  and  efficiency.  The  org:aniza-  the  $100,U00,0w  annual  mftTK. 

under  direction  of  General  lion  is  fortunate  in  the  loyalty  shown  For  the  first  six  months  of  1945 

Douglas  MacArthur.  Pacific  by  ihe  employes,  i  cannot  record  that  gi-pss  revenues  were  $52,412,600 

broadcasts  which  are  retmned  ,»'{•  thV  ATsociatS  PreL  u*°formna"te  $50,324,900  for  the  same 

will  originate  from  New  York  m  the  unusual  loyalty  of  practically  period  of  the  preceding  year, 

with  closing  of  local  offices.  all  of  its  member  papers.  While  expenses  have  been  heavi- 


flung  staffs,  his  properties  them¬ 
selves  have  increased  in  value 
In  July,  1944,  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated,  Inc.,  reduced  the  out¬ 
standing  7%  "A”  stock  from 


with  closing  of  local  offices.  all  of  its  member  paperi 

During  war  peak  activities  has  increasi 

jj. r»WT  om.  'h®  advancement  of  the  Associated 
the  Pacific  division  iM  OWI  em  press'  effort  to  obtain  and  present  news 
ployed  more  than  900  employes  m  an  objective  manner, 
and  had  more  than  1,000  feet  of  in  conclusion,  just  ( 


While  expenses  have  been  heavi- 


Radio  too  has  increasingly  aided  in  gr,  as  with  most  all  corporations, 


progress  has  continued.  In 
February,  1946,  the  Corporation 


office  space  and  132,000  square  wont  on  the  future  of  the  ap  so  far 

i  i  _ _ conoeriis  its  news  administration  for 

feet  of  ^Ber  which  l  am  responsible.  I  envision 

even  greater  opportunities  in  this  co- 


are  now  390  employes. 


In  conclusion,  just  one  personal  bought  the  Pejepscot  Paper  Oo. 
>rd  on  the  future  of  the  AP  so  far  Here,  where  W.  R.  Hearst  was 

brought  as  a  boy  by  his 


father,  a  great  wing  of  the  mag- 


Greensboro  Price  Up 


operative  effort  than  the  one  of  world  nificent  hilltop  “ranch”  is  being  -1 
news  exchange.  This  in  spite  of  the  reconstructed.  CowboyS  patTOl  | 


hillsides  On  which  grazc  blooded  | 


An  increase  of  five  cents  a  Z-  cattle  and  horses.  African  white  | 

jek  will  be  made  in  the  sub-  Associated  press  his  I 


week  will  be  made  in  the  sub¬ 
scription  rates  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News,  effec¬ 
tive  Apr.  28,  thus  making  the 
rate  30  cents  a  week. 


I  hope  the  newspapers  of  this  coun-  vast  COrrals. 


try  will  continue  to  prosper  the  or¬ 
ganization  which  belongs  to  them, 
which  set  the  standards  of  objective 


This  is  a  vast  estate,  approxi¬ 
mately  40  miles  square.  A  great 


Food  Ad  Record 

Chicago — Carrying  a  total 
of  40,170  lines  oi  pre-Easter 
food  advertising,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  shattered  its  own 
record  and  claimed  the  largest 
amount  oi  food  linage  ever 
published  by  a  daily  newspo- 
per  in  a  single  issue,  Apr.  18. 
The  Daily  News  corried  26,420 
lines  oi  retail  food  copy,  plus 
13,750  oi .  nationaL 


news  for  the  whole  world:  that  it  will  Army  training  camp  —  Camp 
always  remain  a  newspaper  effort  by  Roberts — was  CUt  from  a  corner 


newspaper  men  and  that  its  decisions, 
as  I  believe  they  have  been  up  to  date, 
will  prevent  any  possible  taint  of  the 
precious  thing  we  call  truthful  Infor¬ 
mation. 


Boettiger  Bu'ys  Home 


of  its  backyard.  • 

During  the  past  year  1^- 
Hearst  has  paid  scant  attention  . 
to  the  natural  wonders  of  this  ^ 
spot  aside  from  directing,  as  a  > 
diversion,  the  building  activities. 
His  chief  attention  continues  on  J 


John  Boettiger,  former  pub-  his  many  newspapers.  His  flow  ^ 


lisher  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intel-  of  directions  to  editors  hither 


ligencer  and  son-in-law  of  the  and  yon  has  been  maintained  at 
late  President  Roosevelt,  who  a  brisk  pace.  His  comments,  now 


recently  acquired  the  Phoenix  over  phone  or  leased  wire  and 
(Ariz.)  Shopping  News,  which  now  in  terse  writing  on  indi- 


he  intends  to  convert  into  a  vidual  pages  of 
daily  newspaper,  has  purchased  have  continued, 
a  palatial  $50,000  home  in  Habit  is  strong  after 
Phoenix.  as  a  publisher. 


IDITOR  ft  PURLISHERfor  April 


59  years  I 

27,  1t44  I  ig 


h 


jussians  Want 
I  S.  Visitors 

continued  from  page  118 

the  territory  of  the 
't«R  It  was  explained  by  the 
folteing  facts,  that  at  that  time 
S„y  countries  which  were  ag- 
Z^ive  which  were  terroristic, 
^’adjacent  to  the  Soviet 
i^fin  That  is  the  explanation 
Ky  we  had  a  big  army.  Still 
everybody  knows  that  when 
vazi  Germany  attacked  the 
snviet  Union,  we  were  not  fully 
^biUted  for  this,  and  the  first 
Ziod  was  a  very  hard  one 
^The  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  the  same  as  it  was,  to  disarm 
^  to  demobilize  as  many  per- 
as  possible,  so  that  they 
^  be  given  to  industry  and 
^culture  which  need  them 
badly. 

For  Border  Defeitse 
'The  question,  how  much  can 
wt  demobilize  our  Army  and 
disarm,  has  the  answer  in  the 
following:  The  answer  is,  it  de- 
paods  on  how  much  we  can 
Juarantee  that  no  new  aggres¬ 
sion  will  be  done  against  a 
p^ul  country. 

Our  country  and  our  people 
understand  that  we  must  have 
a  strong  Red  Army,  but  this 
Army  will  be  only  to  such  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  defend  our  borders, 
I  because  everybody  knows  here 
that  during  the  last  30  years,  our 
country  was  attacked  by  differ¬ 
ent  aggressor  countries  which 
were  neighboring  to  it;  so  this  is 
the  only  reason,  it  is  the  only 


motive  why  we  must  keep  the 
Red  Armies  to  protect  our  bor¬ 
ders  against  new  aggressors. 

The  desire  of  our  people  to 
protect  our  country  and  to  cre¬ 
ate  peaceful  life  coincides  with 
the  desire  of  all  people  of  the 
Slavic  countries,  and  this  de¬ 
pends  on  the  general  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  nations. 

David  Lawrence,  United 
States  News:  I  wonder  whether 
any  of  the  three  visitors  could 
give  us  the  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Moscow  is  an  important 
capital  of  the  world.  There  are 
less  than  10  correspondents,  as  I 
understand  it,  of  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world,  representing 
newspapers  or  press  associations 
in  Moscow.  Why  is  it  that  a 
great  newspaper  like  the  New 
York  Times  and  other  newspa¬ 
pers  of  this  country  must  wait 
anywhere  from  three  months  to 
six  months,  to  a  year,  to  have 
their  correspondents  admitted 
into  Moscow;  and  do  they  know 
how  many  American  newspa¬ 
pers  have  applied  for  their  cor¬ 
respondents  to  be  admitted  to 
Moscow  and  have  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  a  reply? 

Mr.  Ehrenberg:  I  personally 
will  be  very  glad  to  see  more 
Americans  in  our  country,  and 
this  question  was  already  raised 
here,  but  what  can  I  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist  tell  you  about  it  in  a  more 
precise  way?  I  think  that  must 
be  referred  to  some  policy  body 
but  not  to  the  journalists.  The 
question  was  not  given  to  the 
proper  address. 

Tom  Wallace,  Louisville 
Times:  Our  distinguished  vis¬ 


itors  have  said  more  visitors 
from  this  country  to  Russia 
are  welcome.  If  I  want  to  go  to 
Russia,  can  I  go,  go  where  I 
want  to,  and  write  what  I 
like? 

Mr.  Ehrenberg:  I  repeat  once 
more  that  I  do  not  give  visas. 
If  1  had  permission  to  give  visas, 
probably  I  would  give  them  very 
liberally,  and  maybe  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  this  I  do  not  give 
them. 

The  question  belongs  to  policy 
bodies.  I  don’t  know  exactly 
why  and  how  they  are  given  or 
not  given.  I  am  a  writer,  and  I 
have  no  reference  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  giving  visas,  but  I  know 
that  many,  many  American  jour¬ 
nalists  get  visas  to  Russia.  The 
name  of  Mr.  Shapiro  was  men¬ 
tioned  here,  who  made  a  visit  to 
Russia.  As  soon  as  we  go  back  to 
Russia,  we  shall  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  this  interchange  of  corre¬ 
spondents  on  the  broader  base, 
but  I  cannot  tell  you  anything 
about  the  procedure  of  getting 
visas  because  I  am  not  aware  of 
it. 

■ 

Wins  Oratory  Prize 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Paul  Rogers, 
youngest  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Harrisburg  Pa¬ 
triot,  recently  won  first  place  in 
the  declamation  contest  of  the 
Southern  District  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Music  and  Forensic 
League.  A  high  school  senior, 
Rogers  has  enroUed  to  enter 
the  Temple  University  School 
of  Art  in  Philadelphia,  this 
fall. 


Chinese  Reds 
Say  Reporters 
Are  Unharmed 

Chinese  Communist  Head¬ 
quarters  at  Chungking  reported 
this  week  that  the  five  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  stranded  in 
the  Manchurian  capital  of 
Changchun  are  ‘‘fit  and  well.” 

The  message  was  relayed  from 
Yenan  and  was  the  first  word 
received  of  the  correspondents 
since  the  fall  of  Changchun  to 
Chinese  Communists. 

The  correspondents,  including 
Charlotte  Ebener  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  had  been 
billeted  in  the  Changchun 
Mayor’s  home.  Other  news  cor¬ 
respondents  caught  in  Chang¬ 
chun  include  George  Weller  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News;  Henry 
R.  Lieberman,  New  York  Times; 
Reynolds  Packard,  United  Press 
and  Tom  Masterson,  Associated 
Press. 

■ 

Neiv  M'Cutcheon  Book 

The  Caxton  Club  of  Chicago  is 
preparing  for  publication  a  mon¬ 
umental  volume  titled  ‘‘John 
McCutcheon’s  Book”  which  will 
be  an  anthology  of  the  cream  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  cartoon¬ 
ist’s  cartoons,  illustrations,  writ¬ 
ings  and  lectures.  ‘The  limited 
edition  is  being  designed  by 
Bruce  Rogers,  noted  typogra¬ 
pher  and  onetime  classmate  of 
McCutcheon  at  Fhirdue  Uni¬ 
versity, 
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■  ’'SUPERFICIAL  NEWSPRINT  STORIES  ARE  ASSAILED 


Following  is  the  text  of  the 
ANPA  Newsprint  Committee  re¬ 
port: 

On  Jan.  1,  1043,  the  allowable  usarc 
o(  all  printing  paper*  paued  from  pri¬ 
vate  to  frovemment  control.  On  Dec. 
S.  1046.  the  Newspaper  Industry  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  the  Civilian  Pro¬ 
duction  Administration  voted  unani¬ 
mously  for  removal  of  newsprint  con¬ 
trols  by  government. 

This  vote  was  taken  with  full  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada  had  estimated  a  supply  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1046  from  Canada 
of  1.600.000  tons  and  that  TT.  3.  A. 
and  Newfoundland  manufacturers  fore- 
c.ist  small  increases  over  1046  produc¬ 
tion.  The  combined  estimates  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  first  half  year  of  1046. 
were  at  a  rate  less  than  allowable 
nsaxe  for  the  last  quarter  of  1046, 

Recoxnizinr  that  foreseeable  supply 
was  less  than  available  production, 
your  representatives  voted  to  remove 
controls  tolerable  to  a  free  pres*  only 
as  a  wartime  measure. 

Newsprint  Produetlon  and  the  Supply 
Pietnre 

Actual  production  in  Canada,  the 
United  State*  and  Newfoundland  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1046  was  222.707 
tons  or  21. 6%  in  excess  of  the  same 
period  of  1046.  Canadian  shipment* 
to  the  U.  3.  have  been  at  an  all  time 
hlrh — manarerlal  efficiency,  weather 
and  manpower  combined  to  increase 
production.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say 
that  there  were  six  other  reasons,  at 
a  dollar  a  ton  apiece,  that  spurred  pro¬ 
duction. 

Because  of  individual  policies  of 
contractinr  for  newsprint  and  reirional 
newsprint  manufacturinr  dlfficultlea. 
some  publishers  will  have  less  than 
others.  This  Is  the  overall  picture.  No 
one  but  your  own  source  of  supply 
can  tell  you  what  to  expect. 

The  short  ranxe  view  for  U.  3.  pub¬ 
lishers  is.  any  increase  In  supply  will 
be  minor. 

Four  factors  are  responsible  tor  the 
preeent  world  shortace  of  newsprint; 
loss  of  production  of  mill*  hurt  by  the 
War,  demand*  on  available  supply  by 
new  users,  mills  switehinr  to  the 
manufacture  of  other  irradea  of  paper 
and  Increase  la  demand  of  newspapers. 

Newsprint  mill  production  in  every 
country  except  United  3tates,  Canada. 
Newfoundland  and  3weden.  was  se¬ 
verely  damsced  by  the  War.  The  Im¬ 
portance  of  this  on  world  supply  can 
he  understood  when  It  is  realized  that 
Finland.  Norway.  Oermany.  Nether¬ 
lands.  Japan  and  the  United  Rinxdom 
each  were  exportinr  in  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  prior  to  the  War  100.000  tons  or 
more  of  newsprint  annually.  Aa  the 
United  States  market  took  76%  of  the 
world's  export  of  newsprint,  the  im¬ 
pact  on  our  own  supply  of  losses  of 
production  In  these  countries  may  be 
appreciated. 

There  is  no  exact  information  as  to 
when  mills  put  out  of  production  by 
the  War  will  be  prodneinir  for  export 
arain.  The  best  information  is  that 
with  the  exception  of  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Finland,  the  other  countries  are 
makinr  little  headway  in  fettinr  back 
into  production. 

A  major  obstacle  in  Scandinavia  Is 
the  lack  of  coal.  Kven  when  coal  it 
available  there  is  a  probability  that 
these  mills  may  be  more  interested  In 
sellinr  pulp,  if  the  present  hirh  prices 
for  pulp  In  world  markets  hold,  than 
they  will  be  In  coovertlnr  their  wood 
Into  newsprint.  Then  there  are  mar¬ 
kets  open  to  Scandinavian  newsprint, 
where  newsprint  starvation  haa  brourht 
hixhly  inflated  prices  that  are  not  re¬ 
stricted  by  rovemment  price  controls. 

Military  forces  spread  newspapers, 
maxazinea  and  books  thorouyhout  the 
world.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
this  wide  distribution  ha*  stimulated 
world  paper  consumption.  This  has  It* 
effect  upon  demand  for  newsprint  avail¬ 
able  anywhere  for  export. 

A  favorable  factor  In  the  short 
ranxe  viewpoint  is  the  efforts  of  United 
States,  Canadian  and  Newfoundland 
producers  to  maintain  and.  in  many 
in*tancea.  xreatly  increase  their  pro¬ 
duction  in  face  of  many  difficulties.  A 
notable  example  is  the  prospective 
substantial  increase  in  shipments  to 
this  country  from  Canada  dnrinr  1946. 


Also,  the  1046  and  1046  cuttlnr  sea¬ 
son  is  reported  as  havinx  been  excel¬ 
lent  throuxhout  eastern  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  unless  somethlnx  unusual  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  sprinx  break-up,  most  of 
the  wood  cut  should  reach  mills  in 
due  course  before  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1046.  Thus,  near-peak  produc¬ 
tion  should  be  possible  in  the  United 
States.  Canadian  and  Newfoundland 
mills,  commendnx  about  Auxust.  1046. 

The  world  demand  to  a  minor  de- 
xree  will  be  helped  by  a  mllnx  of  the 
Paper  Controller  of  Great  Britain  that 
mills  in  Rnxland  may  increase  manu¬ 
facture  of  newsprint  for  export,  but 
may  not  increase  imports. 

Newspaper  Tnluntnry  Assistance  Plan 
Bnrressfnl 

A  brixht  spot  In  our  own  picture  is 
the  wholehearted  willinxness  of  pub¬ 
lishers  thrnuxhont  the  United  States 
to  participate  in  the  so-called  "New 
Borland  Plan"  makinx  certain  that  no 
publisher  throuxh  no  fault  of  his  own 
will  he  without  newsprint  to  publish 
a  minimum  edition.  The  success  of 
this  plan  demonstrates  to  the  world 
that  a  free  pres*  can  successfully  solve 
its  own  problems  by  voluntary  control. 

Paelfle  Coast  Has  .Aente  Condition 

A  most  acute  situation  is  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  This  section  has  lor 
years  depended  on  overseas  newsprint 
to  a  xreater  extent  than  other  sections. 
When  this  supply  was  cut  off.  it  xreat- 
ly  reduced  tonnaxe  available  for  our 
newspapers  alonx  the  Pacific.  This 
area  received  another  hard  blow  when 
one  of  the  maior  North  American  pro¬ 
ducer*  for  this  section  switched  a 
sizeable  block  of  tonnaxe  from  news¬ 
print  to  other  xrades  on  Jan.  1.  1946. 
3tlll  another  cloud  is  movinx  Into  the 
area  west  of  the  Rockies,  in  a  possible 
strike  of  loxxer*  in  the  northwest.  If 
the  strike  materializes,  it  will  be  of 
major  consequence  to  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  in  this  section. 

On  top  of  this,  hixh  wind*,  unusual¬ 
ly  cold  weather  and  severe  storms 
xreatly  hampered  woods  operations  and 
transportation  in  the  northwest  paper 
mill  country  last  winter.  The  resnlt- 
Inx  ahortaxe  of  pulp  wood  at  the  mill* 
ha*  already  still  further  reduced  ship¬ 
ment*  from  this  district.  Labor  trou¬ 
ble  in  the  coal  mine*  will  affect  news¬ 
print  production.  Alonx  with  all  other 
industries  coal  pile*  at  newsprint  mill* 
are  at  a  minimum.  Newsprint  mill* 
are  a  lonx  way  from  mines.  A  strike 
of  even  short  duration  will  affect  pro¬ 
duction  because  of  the  lax  in  the  time 
it  takes  to  transport  coal  to  the  mill* 
once  nrodnetion  1*  resumed.  It  takes 
a  half  a  ton  of  coal  to  make  a  ton  of 
newsprint. 

Potential  consumption  of  the  United 
Slate*  will  determine  the  lonx  ranxe 
viewpoint.  Bssed  on  the  xreatest  per 
capita  nse  of  62.2  pounds  of  newsprint 
a  year  (1920)  and  1946  population  of 
139.621.000  the  United  State*  would 
need  4.342.213  ton*  of  newsprint  an¬ 
nually.  This  is  412.000  tou*  more 
thau  the  hixhest  use  in  our  history, 
which  was  in  1941.  A  demand  of 
anywhere  near  this  amount  would 
mean  a  shortare  for  many  years. 

Newsprint  Production  In  the  U.  8. 

We  believe  that  expansion  of  news¬ 
print  production  haa  been  hurt  by  un¬ 
favorable  reports  on  the  decline  of 
United  States  newsprint  production 
over  the  past  28  year*.  We  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  some  of  these  report*  have 
been  superficial.  The  decline  in  United 
Stale*  production  was  not  due  to  the 
unwillinxneas  of  newspaper  publishers 
to  pay  fair  price*  for  newsprint. 

Rather,  we  believe  that  the  decline 
in  the  percentaxe  of  our  supply  pro¬ 
duced  in  our  country  was  due  to  the 
xreat  increase  in  demand  in  the  United 
States  coramencinx  with  the  last  World 
War.  The  increased  interest  of  the 
public  in  news  attracted  more  and  more 
advertisers  to  our  columns  and  the 
accumulated  demand  became  such  that 
supply  had  to  be  based  on  mass  manu¬ 
facture.  Typical  United  States  mills 
with  one  or  two  small  two-roll  ma¬ 
chines  could  not  keep  up  with  the  de¬ 
mand.  It  necessitated  xreat  mills  of 
four  to  six  or  more  machines  often 
makinx  a  web  twice  as  wide  as  for¬ 
merly  and  at  60%  xreater  speed. 


Newsprint  Produetlon  in  the  South  to 
Expand 

Since  then,  a  method  has  been 
worked  out  for  usinx  woods  xrown  in 
our  Southern  States  for  makinx  news¬ 
print.  The  first  mill  came  into  produc¬ 
tion  just  before  the  second  World  War. 
It  has  just  been  announced  that  this 
mill  haa  bexun  work  to  double  its  pro¬ 
duction.  Also,  the  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  plans  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  buildinx  a  second  newsprint 
mill  In  the  South.  When  these  two 
projects  have  lieen  completed,  the  out¬ 
put  from  Southern  mills  will  have 
iicen  increased  by  four  times. 

Wc  believe  that  newsprint  has  one 
of  the  most  promislnx  futures  of  any 
form  of  i>aper  manufactured.  News¬ 
print  mills  that  have  xone  out  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  United  States  durinx  the 
last  decade  have  been  small  marxinal 
units.  United  States  mills  with  mod¬ 
em  machines,  and  proper  wood  re¬ 
serves  have  been  able  to  compete  in 
product  and  service  and  price  with 
mills  of  any  country.  Tn  fact,  up  un¬ 
til  the  influence  of  the  recent  war  on 
cost.  United  States  mills  were  able  to 
lieliver  paper  at  a  lower  price  than 
••ompetltors  in  other  countries. 

E.  W.  Tinker.  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Asso¬ 
ciation.  has  recently  supported  onr  be¬ 
lief  that  mills  who  are  stickinx  to 
newsprint  are  wise  by  saylnx  that  in 
normal  times  the  paper  and  paper 
board  indnstries  xenerally  have  been 
afflicted  with  surplus  capacity.  No 
other  consumer  of  paper  offers  a  more 
stable  market  than  do  newspapers. 

So  far  as  increased  production  in 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  we  may 
as  well  face  the  fact  that  under  tech¬ 
niques  known  for  makinx  newsprint 
today  there  are  few  stands  of  timber 
left  in  the  United  States  proper  that 
would  make  satisfactory  pulp.  These 
are  mainly  in  the  South. 

As  pointed  out  a  few  months  axo 
by  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Ickes.  Alaska  haa  water  power  .and 
suitable  wood  to  become  the  potential 
for  one  fourth  of  all  newsprint  used 
in  the  United  States.  Other  than  these 
two  sections,  the  United  States  must 
remain  dependent  upon  producinx  cen¬ 
ter*  of  other  countries  for  their  news¬ 
print  need*. 

Canada,  which  has  done  such  a 
commendable  job  in  xettinx  maximum 
output  under  war  conditions,  ha*  re¬ 
sources  to  support  production  of  three 
and  one-third  times  more  pulp  and 
paper  than  they  are  producinx  at  pres¬ 
ent. 

t.4>nx  Ranxe  Ontlook  Favorable 

The  forexoinx  factor*  should  assure 
publishers  that  the  lonx  ranxe  view¬ 
point  for  newsprint  1*  rood  and  not. 
a*  ha*  been  reported  several  time*  re- 
centlv.  of  lesseninx  interest  to  pro¬ 
ducer*. 

Tn  addition,  a*  soon  aa  the  demand 
in  the  xrneral  paper  market  hexin*  to 
decline,  which  in  all  probability  will  be 
before  the  demand  lessens  for  news¬ 
print,  we  will  see  a  number  of  mill* 
which  h.ave  been  attracted  from  news¬ 
print  to  hixher  xrades.  try  to  come 
back  into  the  newsprint  market.  At 
least  they  did  at  the  end  of  the  boom 
followinx  the  first  World  War. 

Also,  pressure  will  be  reduced  on 
the  newsprint  market  when  many  users 
of  paper  who  have  used  newsprint  re¬ 
cently  because  they  could  not  xet  other 
xrades.  xo  hack  to  other  xrades  as  they 
become  available. 

It  is  not  altocether  unlikely  that  re- 
xardless  of  difference*  in  price*  be¬ 
tween  export  markets  that  Scandina¬ 
vian  mills  will  wish  to  recapture  their 
historical  position  in  various  market* 
In  19.39  Scandinavia  had  a1read.v 
shipped  310.000  tons  to  the  United 
State*  before  the  war  reduced  ship¬ 
ment*  in  the  last  quarter  of  that  year. 

TTie  Australian  company  makinx 
newsprint  is  now  ependlnx  $12,800,000 
to  expand  production  of  its  Tasmania 
newsprint  mill,  which  will  lessen  Aus¬ 
tralian  demand  upon  Canadian  facili¬ 
ties. 

In  this  connection,  however,  atten¬ 
tion  is  drawn  to  Order  M-68  which 
prohibit*  importation  of  newsprint 
without  first  obtaininx  a  license.  Up 
to  now,  these  license*  have  not  been 
xranted  but  CPA  ha*  Indicated  that 
after  June  30,  application*  for  license* 


will  l>e  xiven  favorable 

On  Dec.  11.  1046  the  0tllc*#i^S 
Administration  increased  ita 
price  of  newsprint  by  $8  a 
raised  the  ceilinx  price  to  Ittt  .‘'fl 
delivered  in  New  York  City  ni.  Jll 
the  second  increase  in  ceUln* 
durinx  1046.  the  other  beta* 
vance  of  $3  a  ton  effective  kuS  3  s 
1046  The  increase  of 
was  the  fourth  made  by 
March  1,  1043. 

We  understand  that  discindi^  J 
now  under  way  with  OPA  for^S 
increases  in  the  ccilinx  price  Bt^Sl 
print. 

Inventories  I  , 

Direction  7,  to  CPA  Priorities  1..I  a. 
lation  32,  is  still  in  effect  linSli??!®* 
ventories  to  60  tons  for  .is.irT*B 
.and  to  a  thirty-day  supply  in  “TjJTj 
and  flfty-day  supply  in  "LUt  b "  *■ 
The  CPA  Newspaper  Indueirv 
visory  Committee  on  April  U  k,,!!' 
of  11  to  9  reaffirmed  its  action  will 
September  and  December  IMS 
mittee  meetinxs  callinx  for  the 
nation  of  xofvcrnment  control  gS  ( 
newsprint,  expreesinx  the  opinion 
there  was  no  benefit  in  continnim^l 
present  newsprint  inventory  cmswI 
and  that  it  believed  harmful  rtZM 
would  follow  if  continued'  tad  nfl 
ommendinx  that  the  inventory  csmI 
be  removed  on  April  30  or  u  iZI 
thereafter  as  possible  but  in  no 
later  than  June  30. 

We  urxe  publishers  to  consider  eatl 
fully  the  present  xeneral  labor  Stel 
tion,  the  overall  scarcity  of  newattal  < 
and  the  shortaxe  of  box  cars, 
permittinx  their  inventories  to  ttt  ka|  * 
than  the  maximum  permitted  by  CFil  ' 
Because  all  mills  are  burdened  vial 
orders  it  is  no  lonxer  possible  twil 
mill  to  chanxe  production  on  short  is  I 
tice  to  care  for  indlvldnal  needs.  Oh  I 
taininx  box  cars  has  been  an  inotpl 
inx  problem  at  paper  mills,  cspeciAl 
in  Canada  where  the  same  tyrie  olcsl 
used  for  newsprint  1*  also  nsid  hi 
shippinx  xrain.  | 

The  Second  War  Power*  Act  p««h  J 
the  CPA  Administrator  to  rrinstlMl 
newsprint  use  controls.  Many  pnhMl 
era  have  felt  that  all  restrictions  prl 
taininx  to  the  quantity  of  nevi|Kh| 
purchased,  used  or  in  inventory  therill 
be  removed,  especially  since  sni^  is  I 
strictlons  have  been  revoked  entiiihl 
for  paper  used  by  maxazine*  and  m»| 
mercial  printers.  Publishers  sccssmI 
xovemment  rexulations  of  oewahh| 
as  a  war  measure,  but  there  is  easl 
viction  by  many  publishers  that  its  I 
emment  restrictions  of  any  kind  nI 
newsprint  contain  the  seeds  of  its  ■ 
ernment  rexulation  of  the  press.  I 

Need  for  Conservation  Still  Rxisli  I 
A  xreat  part  of  the  effect  of  s  h  I 
mand  in  excess  of  supply  will  at  I 
doubtedly  he  offset  as  a  result  of  thl 
splendid  record  of  newsprint  constrvt  I 
tion  by  newspaper*  durinx  the  ex  I 
years.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  edil 
nxain  to  have  your  staff  revlaw  evtff  I 
operation  to  make  sure  that  nothlnf  h  I 
belnx  overlooked.  A  comprehsadw  i 
Hat  of  conservation  measure*  may  h  I 
found  in  ANPA  B  Bulletin  No.  14- 1 
1944,  April  26.  Copies  of  t^  bhi’ I 
letin  may  be  obtained  upon  request.  I 
May  we  refer  here  to  the  spleadUl 
record  of  public  service  by  newspsinn  I 
with  xreatly  curtailed  newsprint  mfI 
ply  durinx  the  war.  I 

With  rare  exceptions,  newspaswt  I 
wholeheartedly  and  condcientiously  say  I 
ported  the  rexulations  of  the  Prinflai  I 
and  Publishinx  Division.  Aside  fron  I 
patriotic  motives,  a  prindpsl  rsssea  I 
for  this  splendid  cooperation  was  thil  I 
the  xovemment  wisely  selected  key  p*^  I 
sonnel  for  this  division,  and  lie  A4-  I 
visory  Committee,  from  experienced 
men  in  the  allied  publishinx  fields, 
a 

Aviation  Column 

A  weekly  aviation  column, 
comprising  a  round  up  of  air 
news  of  the  week — most  of  it 
local — has  been  started  by  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot, 
m 

Macldnnon  with  Block 

A.  B.  Mackinnon  has  Joined 
the  New  York  sales  staff  of  Paul 
Block  and  Associates. 


IDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  April  27. 


evievu 


By  Roscoe  Ellard,  Associate  Dean 

Graduat*  School  oi  Jouraalism.  Columbia  UniTersity,  N.  Y. 

m  r*  ^  rZiiirlo  ^nd  the  rewards  will  be  modest. 

A  Fad-raCKea  I  know  of  no  human  labor  more 

To  Advortisin^  Job  distressing  than  the  labor  of  a 

A  JOB  IN  AUVERTISINO  man,  for  whom  God  has  other 
Davis  Woolf.  New  York :  plans,  seeking  to  make  of  hlm* 
ne  Ronald  Press.  112  pp  $2.  self  a  creative  writer.” 
roiXEGE  Mr.  Woolf  discusses  the  “feel” 

ptcted  to  reach  6,600,000  stu-  fQj.  selling,  the  feel  for  words 
dents  next  fall— three  times  the  gift  of  understanding 

pjel  enrollment  of  l»4l.  You  ^jjy  people  do  the  things  they 
jin't  expand  anything  that  much  “Getting  a  Job  in  Advertis- 

edtbout  strain.  A  hnght  boy  on  jg  ^  straight-hitting,  fact- 

one  end  of  a  log  and  Mark  Hop-  packed  but  kindly  book — good 
iins  on  the  other  are  still  the  jqj.  employers  and  earnest  but 
lieit  symbol  of  education.  But  uninitiated  applicants  alike, 
the  bright  boy  has  multiplied 

S£“boratod«"^nd°'i®  Emotional  Report 

hriries,  and  Mark  Hopkinses  are  Qn  France's  Ex-Leader 
not  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  „  . 

Yon  might  order  a  whole  train-  f  ACCUSE  deG.AULLE  by  Henn  de 
‘  * m.  An.!  o  Kerillis.  Now  York:  Harcourt.  Drace 

loidofPh.Dsandnotfindagood  co.  270  pp.  $2.75. 

teecher  on  board.  LIKE  Joan  of  Arc,  Charles  de- 

Vecotional  Books  Needed  Gaulle  heard  voices — but  not 

Educators  are  rolling  up  their  the  right  voices.  He  obeyed  rmt 
sleeres.  The  6  or  7  million  stu-  a  vision  but  the  Cagoulards  who 
dents  must  be  accommodated.  If  flocked  to  him  after  his  rebellion 
they  are  not,  one  result  will  be  the  Vichy  armistice  in 

NYA  or  other  devices  to  keep  u 

youth  occupied.  But  even  mush-  stinging  indictment  by  a  French 
^ed  and  Gargantuan  colleges  d^uty  and  journalist  in  exile, 
cin  not  fully  solve  the  problem.  A®  Kerillis  was  the  only  non- 
Not  all  duration  employees  who  Comrnunist  member  of  the 
change  jobs  will  fit  into  bulging  Chamber  to  vote  against 

classrooms.  Nor  will  all  the  Petain  s  peace.  He  was  well- 
youDf  men  and  women  pouring  known  for  his  anti-Nazi  activ- 
outof  high  schools,  colleges  and  ‘ties,  and  his  son  was  tortured 
the  armed  services.  Business  and  slain  by  the  Gestapo, 
industry  are  having  to  weed  and  Americans  who  are  more  ap- 
train  to  an  unprecedented  ex-  Palled  by  irregular  French  verbs 
knt  than  by  the  irregularities  of 

So  books  on  vocational  guid-  French  politics  will  find  this 
loce  are  appearing  for  both  busi-  t)ook  a  clear,  though  p^tisan, 
ness  men  and  job  hunters.  Some  review  of  the  mixture  of  French 
of  the  books  are  good;  more  are  tragedy,  corniption,  and  un^r- 
Inidequate.  It  should  be  useful  ground  heroism  since  19«.  The 
for  an  employer  to  know  of  a  author  himself  says  the  book  is 
Nund,  au^entlc  volume  he  can  a  defense  of  the  policies  and 
put  into  a  bright  applicant’s  accomplishments  of  the  United 
bands  and  say,  “Read  this,  think  States  in  the  liberation  of  his 
about  It,  make  up  your  mind  homeland. 

whether  you  are  really  suited  to  De  Kerillis  admired  deGaulle 
thla  field."  It  will  save  time  greatly  when  the  general  first 
and  heartache.  defied  the  armistice.  Soon, 

Take  advertising.  The  adver-  however,  he  became  convinced 
tWng  bill  is  said  to  be  approx-  that  deGaulle  was  creating  a 
imatlng  two  billion  dollars  a  political  party,  not  an  army; 
year.  It  is  creative,  artistic,  that  he  was  mesmerized  by 
commercial.  But  it  is  an  exact-  the  megalomania  of  being 
ing  profession.  Even  for  the  France’s  Man  of  Destiny.  ’The 
talented  person,  it  is  full  of  author  charges  deGaulle  with 


Rates  slashed  22%  •  now  more  than  ever, 
a  money-making  “tooT’  for  every  businoss 

No  matter  where  you  do  business, 
even  in  the  smallest  town,  the  speed 
of  Air  Express  is  at  your  service  — 
between  thousands  of  U.  S.  communi¬ 
ties  and  scores  of  foreign  countries. 

Yes,  when  “getting  something  fast” 
means  better  serving  a  customer  or 
clinching  a  deal,  keeping  a  factory 
open  and  men  at  work  —  Air  Express 
more  than  pays  its  way.  It*s  a  money¬ 
maker. 


In  the  face  of  rising  prices.  Air 
Express  rates  have  lieen  slashed 
22%  since  1943,  sav  ing  business 
millions  of  dollars.  And  rates 
include  special  pick-up  and 
delivery  in  all  principal  U.  S. 
towns  and  cities  —  with  fast,  co¬ 
ordinated  air-rail  service  between  23,000  oil-airline  points. 
Service  direct  by  air  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign  countries 
in  the  world’s  best  planes,  giving  the  world's  l)esl  service 
—  at  lowered  cost. 


MTMNATIONAl  lATiS  ALSO  tIOUCIO 


Writ#  Today  for  nrw  Time  anti  Rate 
Schedule  on  .Air  Fxpre««.  It  contain!  il> 
Iiiminatinff  facta  to  help  >ou  iKilve  many 
*  Nhtpping  problem.  Air  Expreaa  Divi* 
aion.  Railway  Expreaa  Agency,  230  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Or  a«k  for  it 
at  any  Airline  or  Railway  Ezpreaa  office. 

Phono  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION,  RAILWAY  EX?«>E5S  AGENCY 
Roproaontinv  tho  AIRLINES  of  tho  Uni  <»d  Statoa 


Questions,  Answers 
About  Newsprint 


HEREWITH  is  a  discusion  of 

the  newsprint  situation  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ANPA  report: 

1.  Q.  What  is  the  outlook  for 
newsprint? 

A.  The  estimate  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1946  available  for 
U.  S.  consumption  was  1,935,000 
tons — 1.500,000  tons  from  Cana¬ 
da:  335,000  tons  from  U.  S.; 
100,000  tons  from  Newfoundland. 
Those  same  estimates  are  the 
minimum  for  the  latter  six 
months  of  1946,  or  a  total  for 
the  year  of  3,870,000  tons.  This 
is  within  1V4%  of  1941  consump¬ 
tion— 3.928,880  tons. 

2.  Q.  Why  are  the  estimates 
less  than  the  rate  of  production 
in  the  first  three  months  of  19467 

A.  Canadian  mill  representa¬ 
tives  say  they  may  increase  for 
a  few  months  over  1945  com¬ 
parative  months  but  overall  they 
cannot  keep  on  increasing  on  top 
of  increases  because  their  pro¬ 
duction  is  close  to  actual  rated 
capacity. 

3.  Q.  What  will  be  the  use  of 
newsprint  produced  beyond  es¬ 
timates  for  North  American  pro¬ 
duction? 

A.  After  mills  fill  existing 
contracts  for  U.  S.  consump¬ 
tion  they  are  free  to  sell  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

4.  Q.  Why  should  the  markets 
of  the  world  get  the  additional 
newsprint  and  not  satisfy  de¬ 
mand  in  the  U.  S.? 

A.  If  the  producer  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  profits  he  can  sell  every¬ 
where  in  the  world  at  a  higher 
price  than  in  the  U.  S.  which 
is  fixed  by  OPA  ceilings. 

5.  Q.  Will  any  newsprint  from 
overseas  come  in  this  year? 

A.  If  any  reaches  the  United 
States  at  all  it  will  be  in  small 
quantities.  Mills  in  Sweden  and 
Finland  may  make  contracts  for 
U.  S.  delivery  in  1947  later  but 
none  are  being  made  now.  Coal 
is  the  main  material  preventing 
more  production  of  newsprint 
in  Scandinavia. 

6.  Q.  What  is  th  significance 
of  constant  reference  to  1941 
newsprint  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  instead  of  the  last  full 
year,  1945? 

A.  1941  was  the  all  time  high 
peak  production  year.  1941  was 
the  base  year  in  all  calculations 
for  allowable  consumption  under 
WPB  Order  L-240.  Therefore,  it 
does  have  the  relationship  to  all 
consumption  calculations.  In  ad¬ 
dition  it  was  the  last  full  year 
prior  to  the  entry  of  the  U.  S. 
in  World  War  II.  Newsprint 
statistics  for  1945  and  some  se¬ 
lected  previous  years  including 
1941  appear  in  detail  in  News¬ 
print  Bulletin  No.  17-1946,  Feb. 
27. 

7.  Q.  How  has  the  voluntary 
newsprint  plan  worked? 

A.  In  every  case  reported  to 
the  ANPA  up  to  now  the  “dis¬ 
tress”  of  the  publication  in¬ 
volved  a  relationship  between 
the  publisher  and  the  printer  or 
a  merchant,  rather  than  a  case 
directly  between  a  publisher  and 
a  mill.  In  no  cases  up  to  now 
under  the  New  England  plan 


have  any  newspapers  had  to 
give  up  newsprint  tonnage  to 
continue  bona  fide  publications 
for  regular  issue.*:.  Some  tonnage 
has  been  borrowed  and  paid 
back.  The  success  of  the  plan 
first  announced  in  New  England 
is  due  to  the  complete  cooper¬ 
ation  of  virtually  all  regional, 
state  and  city  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciations. 

8.  Q.  What  is  Canada  doing 
about  supplying  countries  other 
than  the  U.  S  ? 

A.  Canada  has  always  had 
overseas  markets  using  news¬ 
print,  and  they  number  47 
countries  besides  the  U.  S.  These 
countries  other  than  the  U.  S. 
are  currently  receiving  about 
13%  of  Canada’s  estimated  pro¬ 
duction  of  3.696.000  tons,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Newsprint  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Canada.  It  was  be¬ 
fore  World  War  II  that  Canada 
exported  18%  of  her  newsprint 
production  to  countries  other 
than  the  U.  S. 

9.  Q.  Will  publishers  be  able 
to  import  free  of  duty  rolls  as 
narrow  as  15  inches  indefinitely? 

A.  No — rolls  below  16  inches 
and  down  to  15  inches  are  com¬ 
ing  in  free  of  duty  now  because 
of  a  provision  in  the  Tariff  law 
adopted  during  the  war  which 
gave  a  duty  free  status  to  rolls 
down  to  15  inches,  and  news¬ 
print  weighing  as  low  as  30 
pounds  with  a  tolerance  of  5%. 
It  is  expected  that  when  the 
Civilian  Production  Administra¬ 
tion  revokes  all  orders  with  res¬ 
pect  to  newsprint  including  the 
newsprint  inventory  order,  then 
the  Treasury  Department  will 
declare  the  wartime  provision 
no  longer  effective  and  rolls  only 
down  to  16  inches  may  enter 
free  of  duty.  To  continue  per¬ 
manently  the  entry  of  15  inch 
rolls  free  of  duty.  Congress 
would  have  to  pass  another  act. 

10.  Q.  What  government  or¬ 
ders  are  now  in  existence  con¬ 
trolling  newsprint? 

A.  The  OPA  Order  is  in  effect 
fixing  a  ceiling  on  newsprint 
prices.  Another  order  is  Di¬ 
rection  7,  Priorities  Regulation 
32,  in  effect  under  the  authority 
of  the  Civilian  Production  Ad¬ 
ministration  limiting  the  inven¬ 
tory  of  newsprint  to  ceilings  of 
30  days  in  certain  states  and  50 
days  in  other  states. 

11.  Q.  Is  that  actually  all  of  the 
orders  covering  newsprint  is¬ 
sued  by  Washington? 

A.  Directly  affecting  the  news¬ 
print  supply  is  the  existence  of 
order  M-63  of  the  Civilian  Pro¬ 
duction  Administration,  succes¬ 
sor  to  the  WPB,  which  prohibits 
the  importation  of  newsprint 
from  overseas  without  a  license. 
CPA  has  not  issued  any  license 
for  newsprint  imports  up  to  now 
but  states  that  after  June  30  ap¬ 
plications  will  be  favorably  con¬ 
sidered. 

12.  Q.  Why  has  not  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  pulp  from  Sw^en 
helped  the  newsprint  situation 
directly? 

A.  None  of  this  pulp  is  used  in 
making  newsprint.  More  than 


99%of  pulp  imported  from  Scan¬ 
dinavia  is  used  in  making  var.- 
ious  kinds  of  book  paper  and 
other  grades  but  nothing  goes 
into  newsprint.  This  is  dry  me¬ 
chanical  pulp  and  is  not  the 
same  as  wet  pulp  which  is  im¬ 
ported  by  England  from  Scan¬ 
dinavia  to  make  newsprint.  The 
great  difference  in  "dry”  and 
“wet”  pulp  is  the  amount  of 
moisture  content. 

13.  Q.  What  are  the  prospects 
for  increase  in  U.  S.  newsprint 
production? 

A.  A  newsprint  mill  in  Texas 
is  adding  another  unit  with  an¬ 
ticipated  production  available  in 
September,  1947  at  the  rate  of 
100,000  tons  per  year  in  con¬ 
trast  with  one  machine  now 
producing  at  the  rate  of  50,000 
tons  per  year.  A  second  news¬ 
print  mill  in  the  South  is  pro- 


^emocrac^  or 


jected  in  Alabama  with 
of  100,000  tons  per  yen’*? 
date  has  not  been  annoiaj 
yet  when  production  fro^S 
mill  may  be  expected  ^,2 
lishers  but  contracts  wiih  Sz 
lishers  are  being  made. 

The  only  additional  W 
U.  S.  newsprint  production^ 
cipated  now  Ls  cessation  of  ^ 
print  production  by  the  wi! 
Seaboard  Paper  Coi^ 
port.  Me.,  possibly  at  iSj 
of  1947  but  before  that^l 
the  new  owners.  Time  MiiHl.' 
Inc.^,  can  transfer  the  tonnjfcj 
some  other  mill.  It  is 
that  already  at  least  one^ 
dian  mill  has  made  contraetiti 
supply  some  tonnage  heretofa 
covered  by  contracts  with  ft 
Bucksport  mill.  The  Buckaa 
mill  capacity  is  104,000  toM» 
year. 


First  Prize  Journalism  Essay 

By  Lorraine  Lpwden 

Syracuse  University  School  of  Journalism 


A  wnnl  or  nn  atom  arp  hut  little 
thiiuro  ill  themwlves.  yet  they  are  the 
symtiols  of  the  future. 

riviliralioii  in  on  the  IhreMhoid  of  a 
new  era.  A  power  KurnaHxincr  anythin? 
ever  before  diwovereii  ha»  lieen  har- 
nendpii  hut  ativancp  must  lie  ma<ie  eare- 
fiilly.  The  atomie  a?p  holds  irreat  prom- 
ine  of  pro?re<is.  hut  with  thin  promiae 
i«  a  re«pon«il>ility  to  «ee  that  atoms 
are  not  uoed  for  the  deatriietive  pur- 
poaes  of  which  they  are  eapahle. 

This  penoration  wall  witness  the 
moat  deeiaivp  race  in  hiatory — a  race 
h<-tween  denio<Tatie  ideala  workin? 
throu?h  the  medium  of  a  free  preaa. 
and  atomie  enera.v.  The  word  niiiat 
alwa.V8  keep  ahead  of  the  atom  if  we 
are  to  prevent  another  world  eonlla?rii. 
tion. 

Wonia — the  ret)  re  ae  n  t  a  t  i  v  ea  of 
thoiiKhta  and  ideaa.  Like  the  strinea 
of  a  miiaieal  inatrumeiit  on  which  nvn 
ma.v  play,  they  may  he  u«pd  to  create 
tx'aiit.v  or  diacord. 

In  the  paat.  worda  have  heen  iiael 
too  often  to  dei’eive.  to  hned  hate  and 
fear,  and  to  atrenirthen  or  create  pnd- 
iidieea.  Now.  through  the  medium  of 
a  free  preaa  in  eoiintriea  where  it 
exists,  we  have  the  opoprtunity  to  iiae 
Iheae  wonia  to  improve  international 
relationa. 

For  the  second  lime,  the  world  l« 
n'eonverlin?  the  vaat  machinery  of 
war.  holh  economic  and  political,  into 
mai'hinery  for  peace.  We  know  from 
experience  that  no  elahorale  interna¬ 
tional  oreanisation  nr  plana  to  limit 
and  control  the  implementa  of  war 
will  tie  aun-caaful  aa  lone  aa  the  iieople 
of  the  world  do  not  iinderatand  and 
are  not  inlereated  in  each  other. 

Men  have  a  never-endine  desire  and 
nee<I  for  information.  Moat  of  them 
eet  this  information  from  their  daily 
papers  and  base  their  decisiona  and 
opiniona  on  what  they  read.  When  it 
ia  reallsprl  that  the  aeen*eate  of  indi¬ 
vidual  opiniona  make  up  the  determln- 
ine  factor  in  world  relations — public 
opinion — newapapera  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  element  In  the  alrueele  for  peace. 

World  peace  and  the  hopes  for  it 
have  heen  shattere*!  many  times  in 
history  because  people  were  not  given 
complete  and  aicurate  details  about 
what  was  going  on  in  their  own  and 
foreign  countries.  This  has  been  at 
limes  the  fault  of  newspapers:  often 
it  has  heen  the  result  of  propagandis¬ 
ing  as  part  of  the  foreign  policy  of  a 
nation:  hut  the  most  frequent  reason 
for  aueh  a  situation  is  that  news 
sources  were  not  freely  or  equally 
accessible  to  reporters. 

At  the  height  of  the  era  of  yellow 


joumallam.  the  ptmple  of  the  Cm* 
Stall's  were  ilelilierately  brought  to  i 
warlike  state  of  mind  by  the  Uleit 
atrocity  and  suffering,  moat  of  tlia 
coloreil  and  overpla.ved.  painted  dung 
the  circulation  war  lietween  the  He 
York  Journal  ami  the  New  TsI 
World.  By  the  time  of  the  ainkiigs 
the  Maine.  Americana  were  so  slim 
emotionally  and  the  papers  were  un 
ing  for  war  so  violently  that  there  n 
little  left  for  the  government  to  dole 
go  to  war  with  Sp.ain. 

B.v  a  few  changes  in  the  wordiigf 
a  telegram  from  the  King  of  Pna 
before  It  was  published.  Bismarek  la 
the  Oermana  to  believe  that  the  Fuss 
Ambassador  had  insulted  the  Pruss 
King.  The  French  people  received  Ik 
opposite  impression  .and  the  next  4s 
the  Franco-Pruaaian  war  began. 

.At  the  Versailles  Peace  Conferese 
n-porlers  were  given  little  offleial  ne* 
.ind  had  to  rely  on  iinolUcial  and  nos 
loo  aeeiirate  souri'es.  What  news  tke 
dill  get  was  I'cnaored  both  by  autker 
lies  and  hv  the  high  cost  of  tranias 
aion.  On  this  basis,  people  had  to  4i 
cide  whether  or  not  to  join  the  om* 
zalion  which  might  have  prevesla 
World  War  II.  had  the  verdict  of  tk 
Iliiileil  Stales  and  Russia  heen  dilfeie* 
How  could  people  approve  somethin 
about  which  they  knew  so  little? 

At  the  end  of  the  first  World  *« 
there  was  talk  about  worldwide  fiw 
dom  of  the  preaa.  But  not  for  tow 
Aa  soon  aa  the  economic  and  poiilks 
situation  tn  a  country  became  do 
lurhing.  the  people  were  willing  « 
hand  over  the  press  and  any  of  Ihn 
other  liberties  to  nn.vone  iwho  wodi 
undertake.to  get  things  back  to  norwil 

Penaorahip  followed  close  on  Ik 
heels  of  economic  or  political  distink 
ance  in  a  country.  The  Balkans.  Spsk 
Japan.  Italy.  Germany,  and  the  revok 
tionary  South  American  countries  d 
tried  to  distort  their  outgoing  news  k 
keep  the  rest  of  the  world  from  knw 
Ing  the  truth  about  their  internal  w 
ditions.  TTnder  cover  of  such  conditi^ 
dilctatOTS  esIal^Lsh  themselves 
thrive,  or  rumors  start  and  finally^ 
situation  becomes  so  acute  that  only  a 
makeshift  solution  is  possible.  I 

Beginning  .as  far  hack  as  1870.  tkl 
people  of  the  world  have  had  Itol 
news  sorted  and  alanteil  before  l» 
get  it.  At  first,  the  three  great 
making  press  associations.  Havas.  IW 
ters  and  IVoIff.  monopolized  1^^ 
going  to  every  corner  of  the 
and  then  gradually  the  governments  s 
the  Fascist  countries  took  over  w 
news  agencies  and  newspapers  in  thei' 
own  and  conquered  countries. 

The  three  agencies  sent 

(Continued  on  page  127) 
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continued  from  page  126  Amoriran  people 
v.i  newi  and  prnpaaaiuia  they  or  uiKlerstniidinir. 

.IhlV  rovernmenta  deHirp»l.  thug  exert-  .  The  United  Stat< 
influenee  on  worl.l  events.  workinx  on  a  |i 

aaeneies  whioh  tried  to  l>reak 
.  wtTunaueeeHgfnl.  reporters.  Aiigtrali; 

‘"■SL  Kaiser  use<l  Wolff  to  feed  the  lishera  want  an  ini 
oeople  prop.axanda  and  lies  to  •'<>''  improve  thi 
?!rihrin^  the  mood  for  World  War  I.  national  joiirnalisn 
IS.  end  of  the  war,  Reuters  and  l>'••■>'s  in  small  ooi 
i*,,  divided  the  sphere  of  influenee  ^  heard.  In  the  i 
formerly  lK>en  Wolff’s.  Even  have  b<>en  almost 
iMoeialed  Press  was  not  (riven  a  until  they  iret  inti 
1*^  hand  all  over  the  world  until  The  Enxlish  i>r 
trol  of  Reuters  dui 

**With  Adolph  Hitler  at  the  helm  of  was  replaeed  by 
and  in  full  eontrol  of  the  ‘n’oiind  press,  .and 
^.n  press  and  radio,  only  Nasi  de 

•MtAtfinda  «nd  npw«  wan  pcleascii  an  me  abs^i 

Deprived  of  all  meaiia  of  have  rained  a  fo< 
Af^nt  out  what  wna  really  poinir  on  srovernment  has 
in  »h#  rest  of  the  world,  the  Germans  wants  the  press  to 
willinfr  to  follow  Hiller  blindly  ^  * 

iBd  oonfidently.  And  as  Ions:  as  Hitler  Fren<^  newsmen  e 
kMt  the  rest  of  the  world  from  find*  ^  indep<mden 

tor  oat  what  was  c-oinsr  on  in  Ger-  eiR-n  corn^pondents 
iniiif  by  means  of  his  strict  censor-  _ Arntrican  S 
ikiD  he  could  do  as  he  pleased.  Editor*,  and  many 

In  all  the  eo!i?)tries  overrun  by  the  have  declare^ 

Viiiii  the  press  w;w  first  harnessed.  information  by 

irhMi  the  newsnapers  no  lonK^er  can  inexnensive  c< 

as  a  che<‘k  on  the  irovernment  ^^***’-  Deletratlon*  hi 
of  a  eountry.  there  can  be  no  free-  make 

L-only  enslavement.  The  Tnte*--Amer 

The  J.'ipanes«*  !»ress.  alwavs  more  or  .March.  u»4r>.  in  m 
under  the  finder  of  the  jrovern-  declaration  to.  n 
nrst.  was  broiivht  under  the  full  con-  available  i 

trol  of  the  militarists  after  10.31.  .The  world 

ppople  can  be  made  to  believe  that  realization  tna 

ihsir  destiny  is  (o  rule  (he  world  as  viduals.  can  only 

loor  M  their  press  is  hindered  in  re-  when  they  have  m 

nortinr  foreign  news.  Tf  the  Japanese  **  ''*** 
had  known  the  truth  about  Americans  •'♦tom.  eontrolled 
as  a  people  anci  the  truth  about  Amer-  pcaeeful  purpo.ses. 
i«iR  resourees.  their  leader*  mieht  **  piven  a  ehnj 

upTsr  have  dared  Pearl  Harbor.  overcome  many  of 

In  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  sun-  national  niHUnder* 
possdly  eirilized  eountries  of  the  world,  keeps  people  awas 
there  was  some  governmental  control  them  interested  in 
of  one  kind  or  another  of  the  press  the  basis  of  dci 

between  the  two  world  wars.  In  addi-  Tnereasins:  ihterci 

tiOD  to  direct  control  or  subsidizing*  of  tend  to  slahili 

papers,  there  was  the  more  subtle  eon-  nations,  hut  it  wil 
trid  made  possible  by  the  communica-  •**  People  can  ^ 
tion  system  of  the  world.  Tn  almost  e^iyinar  them  the 
erery  country  hut  the  TTnited  States,  think  sensibly  on 
eommiinicatlons  were  under  monopolis-  kriow 

tic  rovernment  control.  every  discord.  As 

Messaires  coutd  he  delayed  or  “lost”  control  newspanci 
If  the?  were  not  In  time  with  what  ^tid  tiew^  sources 
the  rovernment  wanted  released  to  the  unfavorable  to  tr 
rest  of  the  world.  Rates  were  usuallv  press  has  .an  insur 
too  hirh  to  send  .as  manv  facts  a*  What  are  the  c 
would  he  necesgary  for  .a  complete  un-  Independent  reportl 
dersfandinr  of  any  situation.  First  and  most 

The  people  of  most  eountries  of  the  •'^nd  equal  .access  U 
world  are  emerging  from  World  War  IT  This  should  includ 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  other  — eontrol  — h 
countries,  historieailv  or  politically.  press,  A1 

But  thc«e  same  people  are  .also  emerg-  military  importann 
inr  with  a  great  craving  for  informa-  ^9  reporters  of  all 
tion  about  others,  not  lust  for  political  cials  should  be 
news  but  for  news  about  the  people  views.  Reporters 
themselves.  travel  in  foreign  e 

Now  is  the  time  (o  give  truth  a  write  accurate  and 
chance  to  work  for  r>eace.  just  as  Tiniform  and  lo\ 

propaganda,  distorted  news  and  rumors  ^re  a  second  clcme 
hive  too  often  in  the  past  been  al-  enough  so  Ih? 

lowed  to  generate  wars  and  unfriendli-  papers  could  affor 
neis.  TTie  newspaper  can  work  to  detailed  report 

ftiteq  more  secii»*elv  the  ties  that  have  be  an  incentive  foi 
united  nations  of  the  world  in  war  and  smell  countries, 
nplain  the  dlffwnces  which  might  Thirdly,  newspa 

lead  to  future  misunderstandings.  discriminator 

The  newspaper  can  he  made  the  de-  Governments  must 
vice  for  reeducating  the  Inhabitants  of  newsprint  or  licen 
our  ex-enemy  countries.  The  Allies  can  Porters,  thus  con 
try  to  teach  the  children  of  these  Into  newspapers, 
countries,  in  their  schools,  the  ways  The  final  elcmen' 
of  democracy:  how  much  better  it  national  organizatii 
would  be  to  teach  both  them  and  terests  to  guide  a 
their  parents  through  their  own  news-  precious  freedom  o 
papers.  The  psychological  warfare  the  standards  of  ii 
Ijoved  that  truthful  n^^ws  had  an  ism.  and  ih  facilita 
effect  on  Fascists  and  Japs  during  the  jications  between  c 
war:  truth  can  be  used  to  better  ad-  Public  opinion,  j 
vintage  in  peace.  Realizing  this,  the  basic  force  behin 
netors  have  included  the  right  to  a  Only  an  enlightened 
ffee  press  in  the  surrender  terms  of  Uc  can  eliminate  tY 
•Pveral  defeated  countries.  made  these  relati^i 

Signs  of  the  free  press  of  the  future  costly  in  the  pawfL 
already  evident.  The  first  of  the  the  need  for  a  worl 
four  freedoms  caUs  for  freedom  of  been  awakened:  neu 
*P*ech  and  expression.  At  the  Rio  de  this  realization  ui 
Janeiro  Inter-American  Conference  of  overpowering  force 
"orelgn  Ministers  in  1942,  the  Ameri-  then,  will  we  have 
J»n  delegation  set  an  example  for  reporting  of  world 
future  conferences  when  they  gave  the  The  press  of  thi 
wrespondents  all  the  facts  that  would  that  will  open  the  i 
jyntribute  to  their  understanding,  even  .and  better  world 
them  were  in  confidence,  struggling  now  to 
^itn  this  understanding,  newsmen  were  lock:  if  we  keep  a 
wter  able  to  present  the  news  to  the  we  cannot  fail. 
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Amoriran  people  and  promote  their  j 
iiiKlerntniidinir. 

The  United  States  State  Department 
is  working  on  a  plan  to  provide  lull 
and  (“oual  acres*  to  world  new*  for  all 
reporters.  Australian  editor*  and  pub¬ 
lishers  want  an  international  oriraniza- 
tion  to  improve  the  standard*  of  inter- 
nation.al  joiirnaliara  and  to  Kive  the 
press  in  small  countries  a  chance  to 
be  heard.  In  the  past,  small  countries 
have  Ix'en  almost  completely  iKnored 
until  they  (ret  into  trouble. 

The  Enirlish  iiress  took  over  con¬ 
trol  of  Reuter*  durinir  the  war;  Hava* 
was  replaced  by  the  Pn>nch  under- 
irround  press,  .and  a  New  Airence  Friin- 
caise  de  Press  fashioned  on  the  same 
lines  .as  the  Associated  Pres*  seems  to 
have  gained  a  foothold.  'The  French 
(rovernment  has  announced  that  It 
wants  the  press  to  criticize  the  Kovern- 
ment.  It  has  also  advocated  payinir 
French  newsmen  cnouirh  so  that  they 
can  be  independent  and  irrantinir  for- 
eiirn  i-orn-spondents  full  access  to  news. 

The  American  Society  of  Newsiiaiier 
Editors,  and  many  other  orsranizations, 
have  declared  a  coal  of  free  exchans-e 
of  information  by  means  of  idcnlifiil 
and  inexpensive  communication  facili¬ 
ties.  DelcKatlons  have  been  sent  abroad 
to  study  and  make  recommendations. 

The  Inter-American  Conference  in 
March.  1045.  in  Mexico  City,  approved 
a  declaration  to.  make  unbiased  infor¬ 
mation  avaikable  to  their  own  press. 

The  world  is  slowl.v  awakciiinx  to 
the  realization  that  nations,  like  indi¬ 
viduals.  can  onl.v  trust  one  another 
when  they  have  miitiial  nndcrstandiiiir. 
If  we  are  to  keen  our  new  cnemv.  the 
atom,  controlled  and  harnessed  for 
peaceful  purposes,  we  must  have  trust. 

If  irivcn  a  chanrs-.  publicity  could 
overcome  many  of  the  cri'alest  inter¬ 
national  iiii«iindor«landinvs.  Publicity 
keeps  people  awake  sm-iallv.  it  keens 
them  interesteit  in  world  affairs.  This 
is  the  basis  of  democracy. 

Tncreasinx  interest  in  world  n-Iationa 
will  tend  to  stabilize  relations  tx-tween 
nations,  hut  it  will  only  crow  as  loii'r 
as  people  can  ho  sure  their  press  i« 
eivinx  them  the  truth.  We  eamiot 
think  sensibly  on  world  affairs  unless 
we  know  the  real  situation  Iiehind 
every  disoord.  As  lonir  as  covernments 
control  newspapers,  eommiinioations 
and  news  soiirees.  and  censor  news 
iirfavorable  to  their  own  ends,  the 
press  has  .an  insurmountable  handicap. 

What  are  the  elements  of  free  and 
Independent  reporfinir  of  foreiirn  news? 

First  and  most  imnortant  is  free 
and  equal  access  to  news  at  its  souree. 
This  should  include  closer  cooperation 
— not  control  —  between  governments 
and  the  nress.  AH  news  not  of  vital 
military  importance  should  he  released 
to  reporters  of  ail  countries  and  ofll- 
oials  should  he  availab'e  for  inter¬ 
views.  Reporters  should  he  free  to 
travel  in  forelim  countries  and  free  to 
write  aeenrate  and  uneensored  reports. 

Uniform  and  low  transmission  rates 
are  a  second  dement.  They  should  he 
low  enouxh  so  that  even  small  news¬ 
papers  could  afford  to  send  complete 
and  detailed  reports.  This  would  also 
be  an  incentive  for  better  coveraxe  of 
smell  eountries. 

Thirdly,  newsnapers  must  he  free 
from  discriminator.v  taxes  and  laws. 
Governments  must  refrain  from  taxin? 
newsprint  or  lieensinx  editors  or  re¬ 
porters.  thus  controllinx  what  xoes 
into  newspapers. 

The  final  element  would  be  an  inter¬ 
national  orxanization  of  newspaper  in¬ 
terests  to  xuide  and  watch  over  the 
nreoious  freedom  of  the  press,  to  raise 
the  standards  of  international  journal¬ 
ism.  and  th  facilitate  exchanxe  of  piih- 
lieations  between  eountries. 

Public  opinion.  xoo<1  or  evil,  is  th“ 
basic  force  behind  world  relations. 
Only  an  enlixhtened  and  interesteil  pub¬ 
lic  can  eliminate  the  factors  that  have 
made  these  relattcBs  so  turbulent  ami 
costly  in  the  pasti.  The  realization  of 
the  need  for  a  worldwide  free  press  has 
been  awakened;  newspapers  must  foster 
thi*  re.alization  until  it  becomes  an 
overpowerinr  force.  Then,  and  only 
then,  will  we  have  free  and  independent 
reportinx  of  world  news. 

The  press  of  the  world  is  the  key 
that  will  open  the  xate  to  lastinx  peace 
and  better  world  relations.  We  are 
slruxxlinx  now  to  fit  the  hey  into  the 
lock;  if  wc  keep  a  firm,  steady  hand, 
we  cannot  fail. 


The  Worry 


' - Dr.  George  W.  Grane - - 

Joyce  Swan,  Harry  Black,  Homer  Curk  and  1  held  an  in-  ~ 
formal  “seminar”  at  the  INLAND  PRESS  luncheon  on  the 
newspaper’s  educational  influence.  A  newspaper  is  fast 
becoming  a  real  “University  in  Print.” 

Case  F-265:  Harry  Black,  age  teaching  to  the  newspaper  page, 
55  ( ? ) ,  is  familiar  to  most  news-  eh?”  Mr.  Guck  commented, 
paper  men  as  the  genial  adver-  “Yes  sir,”  I  nodded,  “I  have 
tising  representative  of  Editor  even  given  up  all  teaching  on 
&  Publisher.  the  campus  in  order  to  handle 

“I  want  you  and  Homer  Guck  this  reader  mail,  for  it  is  a  much 
to  be  my  guests  at  the  INLAND  larger  educational  field. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  lunch-  “Take  Mr.  Swan,  for  instance, 
eon,”  he  telephoned  me  earlier  He  is  actually  chancellor  of  a 
in  the  winter.  great  ‘University  in  Print’  with 

So  I  gladly  accepted  his  gen-  approximately  300,000  students, 
erous  invitation.  At  our  table  “Moreover,  he  gets  them  at 
were  a  number  of  famous  jour-  about  the  age  of  8,  when  they 
nalists,  including  Joyce  A.  Swan,  begin  to  decipher  the  blurbs  in 
publisher  of  the  Minneapolis  the  strip  comics  of  the  Minne- 
TIMES.  apolis  TIMES. 

_  “And  he  is  almost  their  ex¬ 
clusive  educator  after  the  age  of 
18.  when  the  average  American 
quits  school  forever! 

“From  18  till  the  usual  ter¬ 
minus  of  life  at  66  (  48  consecu¬ 
tive  years),  he  furnishes  most 
of  the  ideas  and  facts,  print  en¬ 
tertainment  and  enlightenment 
for  ten  times  as  many  ‘students’ 
as  are  registered  at  Columbia 
University. 

NEWSPAPER  PREXIES 
“An  editor  thus  surpasses  10 
college  presidents  in  long-time 
educational  influence.” 

“But  how  much  mail  do  you 
get.  Dr.  Crane?”  inquired  Mr. 

“How  do  you  handle  the  mail  ,,  ,  „  k  *  qw 

from  your  WORRY  CLINIC?” 

Mr.  Swan  later  inquired  and  5%  of  the  total  mrculaUon 

“A  corps  of  secretaries  first  y®ar,  I  answer^. 
sort  it.”  I  replied.  “Then  they  depends  Pa^ly  on  the  column 
pass  along  those  letters  that  re- 

quire  individual  attention.  Womans  d^n  lette 

“Possibly  85%  to  90%  don’t  >nP“.t  reducing  the  male  read- 
need  a  personal  answer,  for  they  ersnip. 

simply  request  medico-psycho-  “A  few  newspapers,  however, 
logical  bulletins  or  Rating  have  exceeded  7%  mail  input. 
Scales.  notably  the  Akron  BEACON 

“’The  other  10%  or  15%  keep  JOURNAL,  the  Columbus  CITI- 
me  busy  at  the  dictaphone  till  ZEN,  the  St.  Louis  POST  DIS- 
far  into  the  night.  Male  readers  PATCH  and  a  few  others, 
furnish  about  40%  of  the  letters.  “This  mail  service  is  a  news- 
“In  1945,  for  example,  I  han-  paper  ‘extension  class,’  an  per- 
dled  letters  from  1,623  dentists,  mits  me  to  feed  thousands  of 
as  well  as  1,159  clergymen,  constructive  educational  bulle- 
Teachers  or  school  board  mem-  tins  each  year  into  the  circula- 
bers  were  third  highest  among  tion  area. 

professional  groups.  ■  “Newspapers  are  by  far  the 

UNIVERSITY  IN  PRINT  greatest  agency  of  Adult  Educa- 
“Well,  well!  You’re  simply  tion  and  also  exercise  the  long- 
carrying  over  your  college  est  effect!” 


300,000  Compliments  a  Day 
...  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  the  April  issue  of  PAGEANT 
MAGAZINE,  describing  Dr.  Crane’s  “WORRY  CLINIC”  and  the 
helpful  COMPLIMENT  CLUB  that  he  has  conducted  for  newspa¬ 
per  readers  for  almost  10  years. 

WE  THE  PEOPLE  radio  program  also  featured  it  on  their 
recent  Sunday  evening  broadcast  from  coast  to  coast. 

Dr.  Crane  writes  snappily,  yet  with  the  added  authority  of 
the  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  M.D.  degrees.  He  is  BOTH  psychologist  and 
physician,  with  a  famous  textbook  adopted  by  over  300  colleges 
and  universities. 

Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

(Copyright  by  'The  Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.) 
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‘CLEAN  SWEEP'  OF  PRESS  AWARDS 

Staii  members  oi  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer  took  all  the 
prizes  in  the  Washington  State  Press  Club's  feature  writing  contest. 
Left  to  right:  Berne  S.  Jacobsen,  night  city  editor,  third  prise;  Publisher 
Werner  A.  Rupp  oi  Aberdeen,  who  made  the  presentations;  Carlton 
Fitchett.  first  prise  for  his  "Rediscovering  Washington"  articles;  and 
Aime  Stewart,  second  award. 


Russians  Endorse 
Exchange  Program 

continued  from  page  17 


the  State  Department's  informa¬ 
tion  program. 

The  first  resolution  named  the 
34  war  correspondents  killed 
during  the  war  and  expressed 
the  Society's  “profound  sense  of 
appreciation  and  gratitude  for 
the  immeasurable  service  of 
these  members  of  our  profes* 
sion.” 

The  second  pledged  the  sup* 
port  of  the  Society  to  the  Presi- 
ident  Truman's  Famine  Emer¬ 
gency  Committee  and  called  on 
“the  American  people  to  cooper¬ 
ate  to  the  utmost  in  order  that 
"this  greatest  threat  of  mass 
starvation  in  the  history  of  man- 
“kind”  may  be  ended  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.” 

The  third  resolution  dealt 
with  photographers  in  court¬ 
rooms.  It  pointed  out  that  the 
people  are  entitled  to  have  pho¬ 
tographic  coverage  of  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  mentioned  the  suc- 
cesful  operation  of  photogra¬ 
phers  in  the  Nuernberg  trial  and 
the  United  Nations  conferences 
“without  interfering  with  the 
dignified  proceedings  in  any 
way.”  The  Society,  “recognizing 
the  right  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  to  have  a  photographic  re- 

gort  as  well  as  a  word  report  of 
nportant  Judicial  proceedings, 
believes  that  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers,  if  given  the  right 
facilities  and  properly  located 
and  instructed,  can  successfully 
take  photographs  in  courtrooms 
without  upsetting  the  dignity  of 
the  court,  and  urges  every  Judge 
and  bar  association  to  recon¬ 
sider  its  present  rulings  on  this 
question  with  the  view  toward 
liberalization  of  the  rules  in 
the  public  interest.”  It  also 
urged  that  “members  of  this 
Society  take  up  this  question 
in  individual  cities  with  Judges 
and  bar  associations  to  work  out 
an  agreeable  coverage  plan.” 

Resolution  number  four  was 
a  statement  of  purpose  regarding 
world  freedom  of  information. 
It  stated:  The  ASNE  in  conven¬ 
tion  assembled  calls  upon  states¬ 
men  of  all  nations  to  meet  the 
issue  of  world  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  a  spirit  of  interna¬ 
tional  good  will  and  under¬ 
standing. 

“This  Society  believes  that  a 
free  press  in  any  part  of  the 
world  is  a  responsible  press  and 
will  more  nearly  meet  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  accuracy  and  fairness 
if  released  from  interference  by 
government” 

The  fifth  resolution  when  fi¬ 
nally  adopted  read:  “Resolved 
that  the  president  of  the  ASNE 
is  asked  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  study  the  problem  of  world 
dissemination  of  news  and  re¬ 
port  to  the  board  of  directors 
within  six  months.” 

In  its  original  form  the  reso¬ 
lution  “shared  the  belief  of 
AP  and  U.  P.  “that  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news  is  suspect  if  carried 
on  by  government”  but  also 
stated  the  Society  “believes  that 
nothing  in  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  is  of  more  ur¬ 
gent  importance  than  making 


the  aims  and  culture  of  the 
United  States  understood 
abroad.”  It  called  for  formation 
of  a  committee  to  ascertain 
whether  this  service  cannot  be 
carried  on  by  private  enterprise 
completely  independent  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  recommended  that 
the  appropriation  which  Con¬ 
gress  had  made  for  this  purpose 
be  continued  in  the  interim. 

A  substitute  resolution  was  of¬ 
fered  from  the  floor  by  Tom 
Wallace,  Louisville  Times  which 
read:  “Whereas,  nothing  in  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  is  more 
urgently  important  than  making 
the  aims  and  culture  of  the 
U.  S.  understood  abroad,  and  It 
will  be  necessary  that  Congress 
provide  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  system  of  distributing  news 
to  foreign  countries  not  other¬ 
wise  served  be  continued  unless 
or  until  better  means  can  be 
devised;  and 

“Whereas,  it  seems  probable 
that  by  the  cooperation  of  news¬ 
papers  of  the  U.  S.  and  other 
recognized  vehicles  for  dissem¬ 
ination  of  news,  a  system  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  government 
could  be  instituted;  and 

“Whereas,  dissemination  of 
news  long  continued  by  any  gov¬ 
ernment  subjects  the  news  and 
the  government  to  criticism  and 
is  against  the  traditions  of  a 
free  press;  be  it 

“Resolv^,  that  the  president 
of  the  ASNE  is  asked  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  to  study  the 
problem  and  report  to  the  Board 
of  Directors.” 

After  considerable  debate  all 
of  the  resolution  was  stricken 
except  the  final  paragraph  which 
was  clarified  as  previously  men¬ 
tioned. 

During  the  opening  session, 
the  Society  voted  down  a  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  the  by¬ 
laws  which  would  have  create 
an  associate  membership  clas¬ 
sification  “for  former  members 
of  the  Society  who  no  longer  are 
eligible  for  active  membership 
bemuse  of  retirement  or  changed 
status  in  newspaper  work.” 

The  membership  was  favor¬ 
ably  disposed  to  the  suggestion, 
according  to  early  discusion,  but 


killed  it  in  the  final  vote  after 
A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  warned  there  was 
considerable  danger  in  it.  “If  we 
open  the  membership  rolls  to 
associate  members  we  may  have 
some  kind  of  a  creature  in 
which  the  tail  will  be  larger 
than  the  dog,”  he  said.  “If 
you  don't  think  that  is  possible, 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  over 
and  take  a  look  at  the  Press 
Club,  which  is  now  dominated 
and  overrun  by  associate  mem¬ 
bers.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
great  blight  and  do  great  dam¬ 
age  to  this  organization.” 

At  the  final  banquet  sesion, 
during  which  Trygve  Lie,  secre¬ 
tary-general  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  was  principal  speaker,  the 
Society  paid  tribute  to  the  34 
war  correspondents  dead.  Grove 
Patterson,  Toledo  Blade,  deliv¬ 
ered  the  eulogy.  The  Society 
also  honored  Byron  Price,  for¬ 
mer  head  of  the  Office  of  Cen¬ 
sorship. 

Mr.  Price  hoped  that  “neither 
the  press  nor  its  younger  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  fields  of  public 
commimication  and  public  ,ex- 
pression  will  ever  forget  'the 
lesson  we  learned  in  wartime 
that  the  method  of  voluntary 
cooperation  can  be  stronger  for 
good  than  any  other  method. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  for  all 
of  us  to  understand  in  these 
times  that  the  age  Just  ahead 
of  us  involves  far  greater  stress¬ 
es  on  our  democracy  than  any 
age  we  have  known.  We  must 
understand  that  we  have  grown 
so  strong  that  unless  we  act  to¬ 
gether  with  unselfishness  and 
self-restraint,  we  shall  most  cer¬ 
tainly  destroy  each  other. 

“The  atomic  bomb  is  but  a 
physical  symptom  of  ills  which 
will  attack  also  the  mind  and 
soul  of  man  unless  he  turns  into 
the  pathway  of  mental  and  spir¬ 
itual  health.  It  is  a  time  for 
everyone  who  deals  with  com¬ 
munications,  with  national  and 
international  imderstanding,  to 
meditate  deeply  and  form  new 
determinations.  I  think  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  everyone  in  that  field, 
whether  he  works  with  the 
press,  with  the  broadcasters  or 


with  the  motion 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  m 
of  these  agencies  has 
invested  with  a  far,  far 
public  interest  than  it^ 
known  before.  * 
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“You  see  the  controvers* 
developing  over  the  peaetC 
censorship  of  broadcastlnr 
see  the  revival  of  agitatiSlJ 
a  wider  censorship  of  nutla 
pictures.  What  you  nay  m 
know  is  by  what  narrow  mank 
the  press  itself  during  wartC 
escaped  such  a  presure 
pulsion  that  you  would 
have  recover^  from  it, 
might  perhaps  never  have S'®'  ,!f*u 
covered  from  it.  5  turyold^n 

“To  keep  our  libertlei,  w, 
must  face  our  responsibility,  h 
these  times,  as  never  before,  tbt 
motion  picture,  the  radio  and  tfat 
press  must  dedicate  themielva 
to  decency  and  self-restraint  and 
intelligent  interpretation  in  tbt 
rehabilitation  of  a  very  soreb 
distressed  world.  Unless  m 
keep  our  houses  clean,  we  ms; 
not  have  them. 

“In  this  field  of  public  coo- 
munication  and  public  under 
standing,  the  press  has  the  role 
and  the  added  responsibility  oi 
elder  statesmen.  You  are  stnii 
and  flourishing,  and  many  oi 
your  great  battles  are  btidod 
you;  but  I  suggest  that  you  mot 
not  be  too  confident;  I  sug|cd 
you  must  look  for  censorship 
which  might  be  striking  at  yoo 
over  somebody  else's  ^oulte. 
for  in  the  dangerous  days  whkk 
are  ahead  of  us  we  must  all  be 
prepared  to  stand  and  fight  to 
gether  for  decent  and  intelligeat 
self-regulation  and  against  even 
form  of  governmental  censor 
ship  over  the  mind  and  self-er 
pression  of  man.” 
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Curtis  Settles  Down 
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San  Francisco  —  Clifford  C  1 

Curtis,  former  member  of  the  ctajxoi 
Fifth  Division,  United  Statsi  Gqupm 

Marine  Corps,  who  entered  Um-  s 

Sasebo,  Japan,  Sept.  22,  taught  . 
the  mayor  of  Sasebo  to  sing  the  bnwtiiH 
Marine  Corps  Hymn  by  Oct  22,  (no 

and  was  released  from  the  Ser 
vice  March  26.  has  Joined  the 
Son  Francisco  Chronicle’s  claai- 
fled  advertising  staff.  ' 


Fred  Schilplin,  editor  and  pab*^ 
Usher  oi  the  St  Cloud  (MiaaJ 
Doily  Times,  hails  from  what  hi  i 
colled  “the  butter  capitol  oi  thii 
world." 
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P  Reports  Deficit 
if  $347,076  for  ’45 


rtJMBlNATION  of  the  big-  covering  not  only  the  AP  but 
A  foreign  report  in  Associ-  domestic  subsidiaries  also. 

.ffpress  history  last  year  and  These  are  Press  Association, 
for  postwar  develop-  Inc.,  La  Prensa  Asociada,  the 
♦Tfound  the  news  coopera-  Latin  -  American  service,  and 
22  ruling  a  $347,076.27  deficit  Wide  World  Photos. 

ST  the  y*«r  ended  Decern-  According  to  the  consolidated 
Z  SI  1945.  according  to  the  revenue  and  expenses  sheet, 
%  linual  financial  report  re-  general  revenue,  including  $63,- 
CLcd  list  week.  181  interest  on  U.  S.  Govem- 

the  ^»t  time  in  the  cen-  ment  securities,  amounted  to 
history  of  the  AP  the  $16,650,630.58.  while  expenses 
Siid  of  Directors  this  year  is-  totaled  $16,997,706.85. 
consolidated  statement  The  report  follows: 

The  Associateo  Press 

COHSOUDATED  STATEMENT  OF  REVENUE  AND  EXPENSES 

(Including  domestic  subsidiaries) 

For  the  Year  Ended  December  31,  1945 


I'nited  State!)  r'K>veniment  securities. 


OMKstic  neves  collection .  i 

Faiifn  news  collection . 

K(«  distribution . 

rwlfinT-*-'  services . 

linaistrative; 

sSrto .  *397.283.76 

'  Employes'  insurance  and  pension 

{mmiums .  206.975.32 

Serial  security  taxes  and  expenses ...  1 80,048 . 30 

Legal  fees  and  expenses .  279,158.90 

Other  expenses .  147,773.16 

Ceatribution  to  Employes'  Benerit 
Pnad .  22.321.92 

CmMS  of  Expansaa  over  Revenue  for  the  year . 

ASSETS 

Camnt  Assets 
Cuhr 

Ob  deposit . 

Petty  cash  working  funds  and  advances . 

ItiaitmeDts — United  States  Government  securities — 
book  VOJUO  . . . . 

(par  value  S3.32e.800. 00) 

Aeeouts  receivable . 

Accnied  interest  receivable  on  investments . 


Total  Current  Assets . 

Flsad  Assets 

Edaipnient,  Oxtures  and  leasehold  impwnrenwta. 
Lw:  Reserve  for  depreciation  and  amortization . 

Pispaid  Expenses . 

bnastments  in  Foreicn  Sul^idiaries 
(nominal  value) 

Asneiated  Press,  btd . 

Amociated  Press,  G.m.b.H.,  C^rmany . 


Total . 

LIABILITIES 

Canemt  Liabilities 

Aseoonts  payable  and  acerted  expenses . 

gtrve  for  Federal  and  state  social  security  taxes 

■Rdoyes’  income  taxes  withheld . 

Dos  to  Employes’  Bene6t  Fund . 

Total  Current  Liabilities . 

Mature  Bonds — due  January  1,  2000 
(interest  at  4%  waived) 
lim^  an^outstanding; 

Stries  "C" . . 

Msrred  Income 

Assessments  for  1946  collected  in  advance . 

■msrsea  fori 

Bmergency  fund . 

Bquipmenc . 

Dsvelopnient  of  service . 

Ltcal  expenses . 

—  of  Expenses,  includinc  Provision  for  Re- 
•ervss,  over  Revenue  applicable  to  Future 

Aseeeements 

Biocss  of  expenses  over  revenue  for  the  year  1945. .  . 
Leas:  Excess  of  assessments  held  for  cr^it  to  mem« 
bersasat  January  1.  1945 . 


Total 


Pulp  Prices  Raised 

Washington — An  'increase  of  Price 

Approximately  10%  in  produc-  increasing  price 
ers"  ceiling  prices  for  woodpulp  to  $9  a  ton. 

CDITOR  S  PUILISHER  for  April  27.  im 


ONA... 

CREATIVE  REPORTING 
AT  ITS  BEST 


HEADLINE  NEWS 

A  selected  daily  file  of  interpretive  and  analy¬ 
tical  wireless  dispatches  from  ONA  staff 
correspondents  throughout  the  world. 

HEADLINE  FEATURES 

The  news  behind  the  news,  reported  by  ONA 
correspondents  and  special  writers  in  short, 
lively  and  informative  news  features. 

COLUMNS 

A  distinguished  trio  in  the  field  of  international 
affairs. 

OWEN  LATTIMORE 

America's  outstanding  authority  on  the  Far 
East,  in  a  weekly  column  on  Pacific  affairs. 

HAROLD  J.  LASKI 

British  Labor  Party  spokesman,  in  a  weekly 
column  on  world  affairs. 

DONALD  BELL 

Expert  on  the  diplomatic  front,  in  a  tri-weekly 
commentary  on  the  international  scene. 


WHY  NOT  WRITE  OR  WIRE 
COLLECT 

FOR  SAMPLES  AND  RATES? 


OVERSEAS  NEWS  AGENCY 

101  Park  Ave.  Mew  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Vandenberg  Praises  Press  Coverage  of  UN 


Following  are  the  highlights 
■of  brief  addresses  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  in  Washington  Apr.  18  by 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg, 
Senator  Joseph  H.  Ball,  Rep.  A. 
S.  Monroney  and  Rep.  F.  Ed¬ 
ward  Hebert.  Important  parts  of 
the  question  and  answer  period 
following  each  speaker  are  in¬ 
cluded. 

PRESIDENT  KNIGHT;  As  you 

know,  Senator  Vandenberg,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan, 
United  States  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  was  at  the  UNO 
meetings  at  San  Francisco  and 
at  London.  I  understand  that  he 
is  leaving  tomorrow  for  Paris 
to  participate  in  the  conference 
of  foreign  ministers  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  appointed  by  Secretary 
Byrnes.  It  is  notable  that  among 
the  various  honors  that  have 
come  to  Senator  Vandenberg 
in  his  service  on  six  or  seven 
extremely  important  commit¬ 
tees,  he  has  recently  been  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  first  annual 
award  by  Collier’s  magazine 
for  the  most  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Lika  a  Homacoming 

Senator  Vandenberg;  It 
seems  like  coming  back  home  to 
me  to  come  to  this  Society,  be¬ 
cause  I  insist  upon  reminding 
you  that  I  was  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  it.  Furthermore,  I  must 
confess  that  in  the  course  of  the 
last  18  years  since  I  stepp^ 
down  from  journalism  into  poli¬ 
tics  I  have  frequently  seen  des¬ 
perately  unhappy  moments 
when  I  wished  I  were  still  on 
the  brick  pile  instead  of  in  front 
of  it.  Some  day  I  really  hope 
to  return  to  the  profession.  If 
I  do,  I  know  this  much;  I  shall 
be  a  far  more  tolerant  editor 
than  I  was  before..  I  have 
learned  the  hard  way  that  it 
is  easier  to  be  critical  than  to 
be  correct.  If  I  ever  do  become 
one,  I  can  assure  you  of  one 
thing;  I  shall  be  very  careful 
what  columnists  I  hire.  I  guess 
I  had  better  not  (»o  any  further 
on  that  subject. 

I  am  somewhat  in  a  quandry 
tonight.  I  have  been  asked  to 
make  myself  available  for  ques¬ 
tions  in  respect  to  both  the 
United  Nations  Organization 
and  atomic  energy.  The  two 
have  a  very  definite  relation¬ 
ship.  I  should  very  much  prefer 
to  go  immediately  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  so  that  I  could  deal  with 
the  things  which  may  be  of 
challenge  to  you  in  connection 
with  these  matters.  I  will  make 
this  preliminary  statement  very 
briefly. 

In  the  first  place  and  paren¬ 
thetically,  I  decidedly  object  to 
this  new  habit  of  calling  the 
United  Nations  Organization 
“UN.”  I  am  unable  to  get  any 
thrill  or  excitement  out  of  “UN." 
“UN”  what?  “UN”  sounds  like 
a  sort  of  emasculated  affair,  and 
the  United  Nations  Organization 
is  not  that  and  never  can  be 
that  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope 
for  the  world. 

If  we  can’t  call  it  UNO  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  or¬ 
ganization,  I  think  we  should 


at  least  call  it  “UNA,”  using  the 
first  two  letters  of  ’the  second 
word,  because  “UNA”  is  eu¬ 
phemistic  and  when  you  speak 
of  “UNA”  you  have  said  some¬ 
thing,  whereas  when  you  speak 
of  UN,  you  just  haven’t  done 
anything  but  grunt. 

Whatever  we  call  it,  I  want 
to  assert  again  with  all  the  em¬ 
phasis  at  my  command  that  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned  there  is 
no  greater  responsibility  resting 
upon  America  in  any  aspect  of 
its  destiny  than  to  do  its  utmost 
best  to  make  the  United  Nations 
work. 

I  have  no  illusions  about 
“UNA.”  I  know  it  is  not  auto¬ 
matic  in  its  operations.  I  know 
that  it  depends  fundamentally 
upon  a  meeting  of  mii;ds  among 
the  major  powers  of  tlie  earth. 
But  regardless  of  that,  in  this 
atomic  age,  when  the  next  war 
may  be  a  matter  of  minutes  in¬ 
stead  of  months,  and  when  the 
first  casualty  list  may  be  the 
last,  I  submit,  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  so  important  upon  the 
agenda  of  the  nation,  aye.  upon 
the  agenda  of  the  world,  than  to 
exert  every  possible  effort  and 
undertaking  to  secure  collective 
peace  through  this  instrument. 

That  leads  me  immediately 
to  the  other  subject,  which  I 
was  asked  to  make  myself  avail¬ 
able  for  in  respect  to  inquiry 
namely  atomic  energy.  We  have 
just  completed  in  our  Special 
Senate  Atomic  Energy  Commit¬ 
tee  a  report  to  the  ^nate  and 
a  bill  outlining  the  basis  upon 
which  we  propose  that  atomic 
energy  shall  be  controlled  and 
developed  in  the  United  States. 
The  bill  reserves  to  civilian  con¬ 
trol  every  ultimate  decision  in 
respect  to  the  subject,  but  the 
bill  recognizes  the  fact  that, 
pending  the  moment  when  we 
may  have  a  dependable  inter¬ 
national  agreement  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  control,  the  military 
aspect  of  atomic  energy,  the  use 
of  atomic  energy  for  destructive 
rather  than  constructive  pur¬ 
poses,  is  one  upon  which  we 
must  keep  an  ever  vigilant  eye. 

A  United  Nations  Commis¬ 
sion  has  been  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  undertaking  to 
create  a  world  agreement  in  re¬ 
spect  to  inspection  and  control 


so  that  we  may  safely  contem¬ 
plate  a  warless  age  in  so  far  as 
these  destructive  forces  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  until  that  time 
comes,  I  know  of  no  moment 
which  is  going  to  be  so  totally 
important  in  the  life  of  civili¬ 
zation  as  that  moment  about 
two  years  hence  when  a  con¬ 
tract  is  finally  written  for  the 
development  and  control  and  in¬ 
spection  of  atomic  energy,  and 
the  contract  is  submitted  to  the 
major  powers  of  the  world  and 
the  major  powers  decide 
whether  or  not  they  will  sign 
it.  At  that  moment,  in  my  view, 
the  future  of  a  worth-while 
world  is  at  stake.  I  dare  to  hope 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  find 
common  ground  in  international 
inspection  and  control  so  that 
atomic  energy  may  be  released 
for  constructive  rather  than  de¬ 
structive  purposes. 

I  hesitate  to  think  what  the 
alternative  may  be  if  those  con¬ 
tracts  cannot  be  written  and 
cannot  be  signed,  but  for  the 
moment  every  effort  and  every 
prayer  that  can  be  lifted  to  the 
God  of  nations  must  be  a  prayer 
that  the  United  Nations  can 
succeed  not  only  in  its  general 
purpose  to  create  in  this  world 
a  regime  of  peace  with  justice, 
but  also  that  it  may  be  able 
to  bring  the  major  powers  of 
this  earth  into  agreement  that 
the  destructive  use  of  atomic 
energy,  the  destructive  use  of 
bacteriological  warfare,  indeed 
the  destructive  implements  of 
war  itself,  can  be  effectively 
banished  from  this  earth. 

President  Knight;  I  wonder. 
Senator,  if  you  would  be  so 
good  as  to  lead  off  with  some 
comment  about  the  relationship 
of  the  press  to  “UNA.”  In  other 
words,  in  your  estimation,  is 
the  press  covering  it  ade¬ 
quately?  Is  is  clear?  Are  we 
fulfilling  our  obligations  to  the 
readers?  I  know  these  men  ap¬ 
preciate  constructive  criticism 
if  you  have  it. 

Senator  Vandenberg;  Mr. 
Knight,  if  the  newspapers  are 
not  doing  “UNA”  justice  by  way 
of  coverage,  I  would  be  inclined 
to  say  it  is  less  the  fault  of  the 
press  than  it  is  the  fault  of 
“UNA.”  I  still  think  there  is 
infinitely  too  much  secrecy  in 


Steele  Heads  Retail  Project 


Don  Bernard,  chairman  of  the 
Retail  Committee  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  project  committee  of 
the  Retail  Committee  to  assist 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  in  the  col¬ 
lection  and  publication  of  suc¬ 
cessful  retail  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  and  techniques. 

George  Steele,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  and  vicechairman  of  the 
Retail  Committee,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman.  Serving  on 
the  project  committee  are 
George  Grinham,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  and  Earl  H. 
Maloney,  advertising  director, 
Peoria  Illinois  Newspapers,  Inc. 


The  project  committee  will 
cooperate  with  the  NAEA  in 
compiling  a  file  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising  successes  for  the  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  salesmen. 
The  campaigns  and  techniques 
will  be  collected  according  to 
classifications  ( such  as  beauty 
shops  or  grocery  stores  and 
other  retail  operation).  A 
minimum  of  ten  different  sizes 
and  types  will  be  included  in 
each  classification. 

Plans  for  the  committee  grew 
out  of  discussions  at  the  recent 
NAEA  board  meeting  in  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  in  regard  to  the 
need  for  providing  newspaper 
advertising  salesmen  with  bona- 
fide  styles  and  procedures  which 
have  paid-off  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisers. 


respect  to  procedure,  althou* 
we  have  made  tremendoin? 
gress  toward  open  dipbi^J'^ 
connection  with  this  uSf. 
mg.  I  am  constantly  imprSy 
—I. was  at  San  Francisco^ 
again  at  London— that  we  ^ 
adequately  implement  the 
resentatives  of  the  AmerLS 
press  with  the  informaTiopto 
which  they  are  entitled  I 
np,  criticism  to  make.'  ai^’? 
make  ^  suggestions  b 

I  think  the  newspapers  ni 
America  Mr.  Knight,  havedoto 
a  very  thoroughly  splendid  a^ 

^  confld^ 

that  if  adequate  press  relation¬ 
ships  can  be  developed  from  in. 
side  “UNA,”  there  will  b?  J 
complaint  whatever  in  the  net 
result. 

President  Knight;  Our  nest 
speaker  is  Senator  Joseph  R 
Ball,  of  Minnesota,  who,  as  you 
know,  is  one  of  the  authors  ol 
the  original  Burton-Ball-Hatch 
legislation  designed  to  control 
and  help  settle  labor  disputes  or 
to  prevent  them  from  occurint 
The  various  committees  he  is  on 
include  Appropriations,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Labor,  Immigration, 
Manufacture,  Printing,  and  In¬ 
vestigation  of  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Program.  He  is  to  talk 
to  us  on  labor  legislation  and 
the  press. 

Senator  Joseph  H.  Ball;  I 
am  sorry  that  I  can’t  say  I  re¬ 
gard  this  as  a  home-coming  in 
quite  the  same  sense  as  Van 
does.  Like  my  two  colleagues 
from  the  House,  I  never  reached 
the  exalted  position  of  editor, 
but  as  reporter  I  do  welcome 
this  chance  to  tell  a  bunch  of 
editors  what  I  think. 

Some  Mild  Criticism 

If  I  may  start  out  with  some 
mild  criticism,  I  think  the  press 
generally  is  doing  a  much  better 
job  today  in  covering  labor  dis¬ 
putes  and  what  we  are  trying  to 
legislate  about,  than  it  did  five 
or  six  years  ago  when  I  was 
;  trying  to  do  it.  I  think  we  still 
’  have  quite  a  long  way  to  go  be- 
'  fore  we  are  really  giving  the 
;  public  the  news  which  it  is 
entitled  to.  1  don’t  know 
>  whether  it  wants  it  particularly 
'  in  labor  disputes.  It  is  a  highly 
technical  job  and,  of  course,  as 
we  all  know,  getting  the  facts 
in  any  dispute  is  a  terrific  job. 

I  remember  a  few  months  ago 
I  when  the  first  story  broke  on 
the  nation-wide  strike  in  toe 
f  telephone  industry.  Reading 
through  about  a  column  and  a 
5  half,  the  only  reference  to  what 
)  was  at  issue  was  the  statement 
r  that  the  union  was  demanding  a 
I  $10  a  week  increase,  and  there 
^  was  no  reference  whatever  to 
3  what  the  employes  were  get- 
1  ting,  whether  it  was  $10„  $2(1 
$40,  or  $100  a  week.  Frankly,  I 
,  felt  that  on  that  story  the  news- 
t  paper  profession  had  missed  the 

-  boat.  How  can  you  judge 
;  whether  a  $10  a  week  increase 
r  is  right,  wrpng,  or  reasonable 

-  when  you  don’t  kpow  what  it 
1  is  applied  to?  If  it  is  $10  a  w^k, 

-  it  is  one  thing;  if  it  is  $40  a 

(Continued  on  page  132)  ^ 
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Mtest  news  story  in  --  -  -- 
muj’  It  answers  by  listing 
world-shaking  events  that 
mDcle  for  leadership  in  the 
files  of  British  newspap- 

l"VI-Day  VJ-Day,  the 

ssian  advance  on  Berlin,  and 
.  march  into  Germany  from 
;  the  death  of  President 
Kveit  and  the  General  Elec- 
(Note  the  absence  of  the 
jom  bomb  listed  by  many  news 
Bitors  here  as  the  story  of  the 

IT.) 

On  30  days  between  Jan.  15 
1  Apr.  25— including  one  run 
17  consecutive  issues  —  the 
)0  Evening  Standard  main 
story  was  the  Soviet  race 
r  Berlin. 

“tie  Times  made  the  Russian 
Innce  their  main  news  story 
times,  the  Daily  Express 
^rning)  30  times,  the  Daily 
[mid  (morning)  37.  The  same 
I  featured  the  western  ad- 
respectively  on  50.  38,  44 
„  40  days. 

"lie  two  Victory  days  were 
jedsy  events.  On  May  8.  the 
vening  Standard  devoted  72 
les  of  space  to  the  victory 
;  Germany,  and  on  Aug.  15. 
ler  the  headline.  Deliverance 
.It  89  inches  of  matter — 45 
■voted  to  pictures. 

"By  comparison,  the  longest 
leday  stories  of  the  Soviet  ad- 
jnce  occupied  57V^  inches 
Feb.  1)  and  the  Doenitz  sur- 
ender  took  up  62  inches 
Miy  7). 

"Space  they  devoted  to  head- 
nes  and  sub-headings  in  single 

Pot  London  newspapers 
i  summed  up; 

Evening  Standard :  VE-Day 
they  took  up  26  inches.  The 
laily  Express:  VJ-Day  first, 
ith  36  single-column  inches  for 
on  Earth.”  The  Daily 
lil:  the  atom  bomb  (351^ 
;hes)  with  VJ-Dav  next  (31 
iches).  Daily  Herald:  VE-Dav 
27  inches)  and  VJ-Day  (26)." 


fort  Worth  Press 
jins  Soil  Drive 

Four  Worth,  Tex.,— Soil  con¬ 
ervation  achievement  by  Texas 
ermers  will  be  recognized  by 
he  Fort  Worth  Press,  which  has 
pched  a  “Save  the  Soil  and 
”  program,  with 
jooo  in  cash  prizes  to  be 
(warded. 

W^er  R.  Humphrey,  editor  of 
he  Press,  said  the  recognition 
program  will  be  annual  and  wili 
23  North  and  North- 
Texas  soil  conservation 
pistoicts.  He  said  the  program 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
launched  by  any  Texas  news- 
Tiaoer. 

^h  school  students  will  com- 
ete  for  $500  offered  by  the  pa- 
essays  on  the  sub- 
l.  ■  Bill  Durham,  Press  .re¬ 
gional  editor,  is  supervising  the 
which  will  end  with  a 
poll  Conservation  Day  observ- 
|*nce  here  early  in  June. 


Repoitei  Stars 
As  Plane  Rider 

Miami,  Fla. — Adelaide  Handy 
of  the  Miami  Herald  women’s 
department  has  come  to  rest  af¬ 
ter  a  winter  of  commuting 
daily  by  airline  between  Miami 
and  West  Palm  Beach. 

Adelaide,  the  daughter  of 
George  C.  Handy,  publisher  of 
the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Daily 
Press,  now  has  found  a  room 
in  a  downtown  Miami  hotel. 


Chevrolet  Sales  Aids 

A  complete  educational  pro¬ 
gram  for  its  wholesale  organiza¬ 
tion,  including  instruction  by 
representatives  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  field,  has  been  inaugurated 
by  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Division 
of  General  Motors  Corp. 

The  program  is  designed  to  in¬ 
struct  the  field  staff  in  the  latest 
methods  of  automobile  merchan¬ 
dising  and  distribution.  The  fac¬ 
ulty  includes  specialists  in  all 
phases  of  selling  and  members 
of  the  firm’s  central  office  staff. 


1,041  Papers  on 
ANPA  Ad  Roster 

An  all-time  high  membership 
of  1,041  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers,  representing 
74%  of  the  daily  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  of  both  countries,  was 
reported  this  week  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

The  roster  of  newspapers  sup¬ 
porting  the  Bureau  is  the  largest 
since  its  organization  in  1913. 


KEMSLEY  NEWSPAPERS  LTD 

LORD  KEMSLEY'S  ANNUAL  REVIEW 


The  twenty-second  ordinary  general 
meeting  of  Kemsley  Newspapers  Ltd. 
was  held  on  April  11  at  Kemsley  House, 
London,  England. 

The  Viscount  Kemsley  (Chairman) 
preeided  and  proposing  the  adoption 
of  the  Annual  Report  and  Accounts 
said:  This  year  the  accounts  have  been 
drawn  up  in  a  different  and  more  de¬ 
tailed  form.  In  making-  this  change 
your  Directors  have  had  in  mind  the 
recommendations  of  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants. 

We  propose  a  final  dividend  of  0 
per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  stock,  making 
a  total  of  11  per  cent,  for  the  year 
compared  with  10  per  cent,  in  1044.  If 
you  adopt  all  these  proposals,  the 
Carry  Forward  will  be  reduced  by  the 
small  amount  of  £2,886. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  asking  you  to 
approve  this  Increase  in  our  Ordinary 
dividend,  which  reflects  a  successful 
year’s  trading.  Wage  earners  have  en¬ 
joyed  increases  in  their  wages  and  we 
may  (eel  a  proper  eatisfzuition  that  the 
year's  profits  enable  us  to  recommend 
an  increase  also  (or  the  shareholders. 
Their  investment  In  our  company  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  reward  of  their  enterprise 
in  venturing  their  capital. 

Since  I  last  addressed  you,  the  world 
has  passed  into  a  new  era. 

The  hope  of  a  united  effort  for  peace, 
as  since  the  formation  of  the  Coalition 
Oovemment  in  1940  there  was  a  united 
effort  for  war,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Qeneral  Election,  and  at  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  critical  periods  in  our 
history  a  Socialist  Oovemment  is  for 
the  first  time  in  power.  It  is  the  task 
now  of  those  who  differ  from  the  Qov- 
erament  to  exert  the  utmost  vigilance 
to  secure  that  the  change  is  not  allowed 
to  impede  our  economic  recovery  and 
damages  as  little  as  possible  the  deli¬ 
cate  structure  of  our  economic  life. 

.All  knew  that  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace  would  be  difficult.  All 
knew  that  apart  from  the  inevitable 
international  difficulties,  there  were 
certain  essentials  of  domestic  recon¬ 
version  on  which  the  whole  attention 
of  government  should  he  con«*ntrated. 

.Above  all  the  country  needed  houses 
and  quickly;  it  needed  more  food  and 
less  queues;  it  needed  speed  in  produc¬ 
tion;  it  needed  full  employment,  both 
in  the  sense  that  all  had  jobs,  and  in 
other  sense,  that  in  those  jobs,  all 
worked  to  capacity. 

Now  we  have  been  presented  with 
Mr.  Dalton’s  first  Budget  for  a  full 
ye.’U'.  It  is  a  colourless  pr<Mluction. 
singularly  little  concerned  with  the 
arrangement  of  taxation  to  stimulate 
productive  enterprise  and  industry,  and 
on  that  account  you  will  not  expect  me 
to  say  much  .about  it  in  detail.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  make  only  two  points. 

Labour  Finance 

The  first  is  that  in  repealing  Ex¬ 
cess  Profits  Tax  as  from  Dec.  31  next, 
Mr.  Dalton  hinted  that  he  might  substi¬ 
tute  next  year  some  new  tax  upon 
profits  or  excess  dividends,  whatever 
this  last  term  may  mean.  It  partly  de¬ 
pended.  he  added,  upon  how  private  en¬ 
terprise  conducted  itself  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  Now  industry  cannot  plan  ahead 
with  a  sword  of  Damocles  of  this  kind 
hanging  over  it.  Mr.  Dalton  must  be 
more  specific.  He  should  give  us  early 
warning  of  the  kind  of  new  taxation 
which  he  has  in  mind,  and  he  should 


also  explain  how  he  desires  industrial¬ 
ists  to  conduct  their  affairs.  He  must 
also  appreciate  how  impossible  it  is  to 
lay  down  a  rigid  rule.  One  company 
may  have  little  scope  for  development 
and  extension  without  creating  excess 
capacity  in  the  industry,  of  which  it  is 
a  member.  Surely  it  is  entitled  to  dis¬ 
tribute  what  it  earns.  On  the  other 
hand,  another  company  may  think  it 
wise  to  piough  back  practically  the 
whole  of  its  current  earnings. 

My  second  point  relates  to  Mr.  Dal¬ 
ton's  intimation  that  he  is  leaving  the 
City  free  to  finance  private  enterprise 
without  having  to  find  money  for  Oov¬ 
emment  loans.  Mr.  Dalton  cannot  stop 
there.  He  should  remember  that  the 
war-time  control  over  new  capital  is¬ 
sues  was  originally  set  up  in  order  to 
protect  the  Oovemment  from  competi¬ 
tion  from  other  borrowers.  Now  that 
the  Oovemment  is  out  of  the  market. 
Mr.  Dalton  should  instruct  the  Capital 
Issues  Committee  to  treat  applicants 
much  more  generously  than  it  has  in 
the  recent  past.  Do  not  make  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  industry  to  obtain  the  new 
capital  which,  as  Mr.  Dalton  himself 
recognizes,  it  so  badly  needs. 

Since  its  accession  to  office  the  Oov¬ 
emment  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been 
little  concerned  to  provide,  as  speedily 
as  iiossible  either  the  economic  freeilom 
or  the  financial  stimulus  necessary  to 
enable  industrial  reconversion  to  take 
place  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Bigger  Newspapers 

The  country  is  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  One  way  leads  to  the  servile 
state,  the  other  to  a  commonwealth  of 
free  men.  The  first  way  is  the  way  of 
Socialism.  Kemsley  Newspapers  rejects 
Socialism.  We  stand  for  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  within  the  law.  and  see 
in  the  freedom  of  man  the  only  sure 
basis  of  civilisation. 

So  long  as  that  remains  true,  we 
can,  I  confidently  believe,  command  a 
large  and  growing  reading  public,  and 
base  on  them  the  sure  success  of  our 
enterprise. 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  regard  the 
conduct  and  control  of  a  group  of 
newspapers,  such  as  ours,  as  a  great 
public  resiMmsibility. 

Mass  opinion  now  controls  events 
as  never  before  and,  in  so  far  as  news¬ 
papers  exert  an  iiiflueni'e  on  mass  opin¬ 
ion,  such  is  the  measure  of  their  respon¬ 
sibility. 

In  fulfilment  of  that  responsibility, 
truth  in  the  presentation  of  news  comes 
first.  That  cardinal  principle  must  be 
observed  at  all  times. 

Yet  while  it  is  important  that  the 
public  should  be  given  the  news  fairly 
and  accurately,  it  is  no  less  important 
that  they  should  be  given  the  news 
fully 

Today,  when  full  discussions  was 
never  more  necessary,  we  cannot  aile- 
quately  perform  that  duty.  Newspa- 
liers  remain  the  attenuated  sheets  we 
have  endured  for  so  long,  unsatisfying 
alike  to  those  who  produce  them  and 
those  who  buy  them. 

I  have  on  previous  occasions  urgeil 
that  more  newsprint  should  be  made 
available.  I  do  so  again. 

After  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the 
staff  during  the  war  and  to  Service 
members  the  Chairman  proceeded: 

I  have  spoken  of  the  difficulties  un¬ 
der  which  we  labour,  but  I  am  glad  to 


say  that,  nevertheless,  the  position  of 
each  of  the  newspapers  which  form 
this  group  is  eminently  satisfactory. 
The  circulation  of  all  of  them  both 
national  and  provincial,  is  very 
healthy.  Let  me  give  you  some  re¬ 
markable  figures.  The  morning  papers 
sell  approximately  two  million  copies 
each  day.  The  evening  newspapers  sell 
approximately  one  million  copies  daily 
and  the  Sunday  papers  sell  approxi¬ 
mately  5  %  million  copies  every  Sun¬ 
day;  and  as  a  grand  total  the  number 
of  copies  of  your  newspapers  sold  every 
week  is  more  than  25  millions.  To 
one  newspaper  I  would  make  a  special 
reference.  It  has  given  me  great 
pleasure  and  pride  to  watch  the  sale 
of  “The  Sunday  Times”  exceed  half 
a  million  copies  per  issne.  I  am  sure 
you  have  shared  my  gratification. 

Record  Circulation 

This  figure  of  half  a  million  is  con¬ 
siderably  in  excess  of  any  flgurs 
hitherto  reached  in  this  country  by  any 
Sunday  newspaper  of  its  class. 

It  has,  indeed,  now  Increased  beyond 
that  figure  and  only  the  limitation  of 
newsprint  delays  it  breaking  through 
its  present  ceiling  to  new  heights.  I 
regret  that,  as  I  am  continually  re¬ 
minded,  there  are  so  many  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  buy  each  Sunday  a  copy  of 
“The  Sunday  Times." 

The  success  of  “The  Sunday  Times.” 
if  1  am  to  judge  from  the  tribute  paid 
by  so  many  distinguished  men  and 
women  on  the  occasion  of  its  reaching 
a  circulation  of  half  a  million,  is  in 
no  small  measure  due  to  that  quality 
of  high  authority  with  which  its  com¬ 
ments  on  current  events  are  so  con¬ 
sistently  endowed. 

There  is  a  constant  and  growing  de¬ 
mand  upon  our  limited  advertising 
space,  a  demand  which  owing  again  to 
the  shortage  of  newsprint,  we  are  re¬ 
gretfully  unable  to  satisfy. 

Finally,  I  must  not  forget  the  news- 
.agents.  Throughout  the  war  they 
maintained  without  interruption  the 
distribution  of  our  newspapers  and  we 
thank  them  for  their  help  both  then 
and  now. 

I  have  presented  to  you  what  I 
hope  you  will  regard  as  a  satisfactory 
record  of  progress.  I  have  indicated 
the  attitude  this  group  of  newspaper* 
will  take  in  the  new  world  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.  Firm  in  our  con¬ 
victions  we  face  the  future  with  con¬ 
fidence.  This  will  be  a  year  of  change 
and  development  in  every  newspaper 
office.  Difficult  conditions  may  be  ahead, 
hut  whatever  thi-'e  may  he.  you  may 
rely  upon  your  Board  to  meet  then*, 
boldly  but  with  prudence. 

Could  you  sit  with  me  day  by  day 
at  my  desk  you  would  be  able,  as  I 
am,  to  appreciate  the  eager  enthusi¬ 
asm  which  animates  the  organisation, 
and  yoti  would  feel,  as  I  do.  that  de¬ 
spite  all  difficulties,  the  future  of  our 
enterprise  is  bright. 

During  the  year  our  Board  has  been 
strengthened  and  we  have  followeil  our 
policy  of  recruiting  the  Board  from 
within  the  o.rgaiiisation.  Later,  you 
will  he  asked  to  confirm  these  appoint¬ 
ments. 

The  Hon.  Lionel  Berry,  deputy  chair¬ 
man.  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  carried  unanimously. 

( Advertisement ) 
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week,  it  is  something  quite  di£- 
i€rent. 

I  think  the  goal  we  need  to 
work  on  still  Is  that  of  KettinK 
Mross  to  the  public  what  are 
me  basic  issues  in  dispute  in 
these  labor  disputes.  It  is  much 
easier  to  take  the  name-calling 
statements  from  both  sides  and 
print  those  instead  of  getting 
down  to  brass  tacks  and  what 
are  the  present  wages,  hours, 
working  conditions,  what  they 
are  demanding,  and  what  the 
difference  is,  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  heart  of  every 
labor  dispute. 

Name-Calling  in  Lead 

In  reporting  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  labor  legislation  ( I  think 
that  perhaps  this  applies  to  all 
of  the  consideration  of  legisla¬ 
tion  by  Congress),  it  seems  to 
me  that  too  often  we  take  the 
easy  way  of  writing  the  story 
and  using  the  name-calling  for 
the  lead,  instead  of  facts  and 
realistic  discussion  of  issues.  I 
know  it  is  much  tougher.  I 
covered  the  state  legislature  for 
five  years.  I  never  tried  to  cover 
Congress.  But  I  know  it  is  lots 
tougher  to  write  an  interesting 
story  on  the  real  facts  at  issue 
in  a  given  piece  of  legislation 
than  it  is  to  take  what  somebody 
says  on  the  floor  as  the  fact. 
Maybe  you  get  blamed  for  slant¬ 
ing  the  news. 

It  is  like  the  headline  this 
morning  on  the  OPA  bill  passed 
by  the  House.  “House  Strangles 
OPA.”  That,  of  course,  is  from 
folks  who  think  Chester  Bowles 
is  the  number  one  hero  of  the 
nation.  I  doubt  that  that  is 
quite  a  completely  objective 
and  unbiased  account  of  what 
actually  happened  in  the  House 
even  though  I  wasn’t  there. 

Even  though  it  means  a  little 
more  work,  I  think  if  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  reach  a  decision  in  a  dem¬ 
ocratic  way  on  many  of  these  is¬ 
sues,  there  has  to  be  a  little 
less  emotion  in  the  leads  on 
these  stories,  and  a  few  more 
facts  still. 

Voluntary  Mediation  Bill 

As  for  the  current  picture  on 
labor  legislation  in  the  Congress. 

mentioned  the  so- 
cmled  Ball-Burton-Hatch  Bill 
wjich  we  introduced  last  June. 
That  was  sidetracked  some 
months  ago  when  the  President 
TMommended  his  Fact-finding 
Bill,  and  later  on  the  House. 

was  reported  out, 
so-called  Case 
BUI.  That  came  over  to  the 
pnate,  and  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  has  now  reported  out  a  bill 
which  has  nothing  of  either  fact¬ 
finding  or  the  Case  Bill  in  it. 
Maybe  in  the  next  three  weeks, 
if  we  are  lucky,  we  will  get  Sen¬ 
ate  consideration  of  that  bill. 

The  Senate  Committee  amend¬ 
ed  it  to  make  it  purely  an  en¬ 
tirely  voluntary  mediation  bill. 
The  minority  (it  is  a  small  mi¬ 
nority  on  that  Committee.  I 
might  say;  only  three  of  us) 
have  proposed  six  amendments 
which  we  think  do  several 
things.  First,  they  improve  the 
mediation  setup  by  requiring 
both  parties  to  a  dispute  to  give 
it  a  reasonable  chance  to  func¬ 


tion  before  they  go  on  strike  or 
lockout.  The  other  amendments 
are  an  attempt  to  achieve  very 
much  the  same  objectives  that 
were  sought  in  various  sections 
of  the  Case  Bill,  which,  con¬ 
trary  to  some  of  the  reports  on 
It,  was  not  a  drastic  or  pimitive 
or  anti-labor  bill.  It  simply  tried 
to  reach  a  few  abuses  and  evils 
in  the  present  labor  relations 
picture  which  every  unbiased 
observer  admits  are  there.  Per¬ 
haps  it  didn’t  do  it  too  wisely, 
but  it  certainly  was  not  the 
drastic  anti-labor  legislation 
that  some  people  called  it. 

One  of  those  things  is  to  reach 
this  question  of  foremen,  su¬ 
pervisory  employes,  whether 
the  Wagner  Act  is  to  be  used 
to  force  those  employes  into 
unions,  whether  they  are  in¬ 
dependent  unions  or  unions  of 
production  workers.  We  have 
one  amendment  that  removes 
the  protection  and  the  legal 
compulsion  on  the  employer  to 
recognize  organizations  of  such 
supervisory  employes,  by 
amending  the  Wagner  Act  sim¬ 
ply  taking  them  out  of  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  employes. 

Major  Objectives 

Another  major  objective  of 
the  Case  Bill  was  to  make 
unions  liable  in  court  for  viola¬ 
tions  of  contract.  ’Theoretically, 
they  are  so  liable  today  in  state 
courts,  but  the  provisions  vary 
so  much  from  state  to  state. 
You  have  tittle  state  Norris-La- 
Guardia  Acts  in  a  great  many 
states,  which  make  it  pretty  im¬ 
possible  to  hold  a  union  legally 
responsible  for  fulfilling  its  part 
of  a  labor  relations  agreement. 
We  think  we  have  drafted  a 
provision  that  does  that  job. 
that  protects  the  assets  of  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  union 
against  a  recurrence  of  the  Dan¬ 
bury  Hatters  case  and  yet  will 
provide  some  incentive  at  least 
for  unions,  when  they  sign  a 
contract  pledging  no  strike  for 
the  duration  of  the  contract,  to 
keep  that  pledge. 

Finally,  the  other  major  things 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  reach 
the  problem  of  secondary  boy¬ 
cotts.  Personally,  I  think  the 
growing  use  of  the  secondary 
boycott  to  enforce  virtual  mon¬ 
opolies  of  certain  types  of  ma¬ 
terials.  with  one  union  even 
discriminating  against  other 
unions,  whether  in  the  same 
international  or  not,  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  things  that 
has  happened  in  the  United 
States  to  date.  We  propose  to 
outlaw  all  secondary  boycotts 
which  are  in  restraint  of  inter¬ 
state  commerce  under  exactly 
the  same  provisions  as  such 
monopoly  practices  by  employ¬ 
ers  are  outlawed,  namely,  the 
anti-trust  laws. 

Those  are  the  only  amend¬ 
ments.  They  don’t  cover  the 
whole  field,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination.  They  are  no 
panacea  or  cure-all.  They  cover 
the  main  subjects  which  the 
House  was  trying  to  tackle.  We 
think  they  will  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  If  we  can  get  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  approve  them  and  the 
House  to  go  along  with  us. 

I  think  that  within  the  next 


few  years  there  are  three  other  More  and  more  it  u  -ni.. 
major  subjects  in  this  field  of  squeeze  the  little  fellow  J 
labor  relations  with  which  Con-  smaller  firms  that  h»n2L® 
gress  must  attempt  to  deai.  One  be  a  little  marginal  ln^ 


is  the  closed  shop  and  the  productive  efficiency  rlrt* 
abuse  of  it  when  you  get  a  of  the  picture  arid  mL. 


closed  shop  and  a  closed  union,  trate  production  more 


I  think  we  are  going  to  have  into  a  few  giant  corr)oriKl5l“'*ri^« 
to  tighten  up  the  provision  in  When  and  if  that 


w  UM  me  piuvidiuii  111  vTueii  axiu  mat  nrrv*A««  vu.K 

the  Wagner  Act  which  legal-  is  carried  out  completelv  in*!!!*’* 
izes  closed  shop.  Too  often  United  States,  I  don’t  thl^ 


pretty  nearly  all  the  racket-  will  very  much  longer  k** 
eering  and  communistic  domina-  either  free  labor  unioiu 
tion  of  unions  comes  when  they  enterprise.  *  “•  dwif- 

get  a  closed  shop  and  the  mem-  Bovcoh  Pv^i^.  j 

bers  are  pretty  helpless  to  "  J  o  port^^ 

throw  out  the  gang  that  Is  in  Clarvoe,  San  fitk 

control.  That  gets  into  the  I  should  lik«  k  memb*” 

field  of  requiring  a  certain  min-  *be  ,„eriator  if  he  oerceba  c**** 
imum  of  democratic  procedure  ?  Prospect  for  public  protettioi 
within  labor  unions.  event  a  person  or  a  grou  , 

’The  second  problem  is  balanc-  ^  ^  ®  firm,  is  caught  in  a  nr  fit*'®, 
ing  up  the  Wagner  Act,  which  vn  iK*’®*” 

I  think  most  people  agree  today  damag^  by  strike  or  bojrtatt  fiie  I 
is  too  one-sided.  At  the  time  it  in**. flat  600 

was  enacted,  it  was  clear  that  .  amendnuB  uted 

unions  needed  this  protection  Mopted,  anyone  who  |  tbeprop 
against  employers  trying  to  ore-  caught  in  a  secondary  boycott  of 
vent  their  organization  and  in-  would  have  the  whole  oroko  i  tfni 
terfering  with  it.  'Today,  I  Jbe  anti-trust  Uvi  :«»• 

think  sometimes  the  employ-  includes  a  suit  by  tin  cJ,oenfi 

ers  need  a  little  protection,  individual  damaged  for  trd* 
Certainly  there  have  developed  damages,  either  a  criminsl  or  i  I 
some  practices  of  unions  and  injunction  action  by  the  p^ing 

union  leaders  which  are  as  un-  U.  S.  dlstnct  attorney,  Vlt  it  jj 
fair  to  the  public  as  anything  not  anenopt  to  cover  a  prlmuj 
the  employers  ever  did.  and  I  boycott  because  any  strike  h  . 
think  we  could  very  well  add  i^  effect  is  a  primary  boycott  I  “• 
a  new  section  defining  such  un-  don  t  ^ink  you  can  posiibb 
fair  practices  for  the  employees  cover  that  and  keep  free  unkn 
and  their  representatives.  fnd  free  collective  bargalnim 

However,  you  would  be  otoi  theStt 
Most  Important  Phase  tected  by  the  suability  amend- 1  fi|htini 

The  third  problem,  which  is  ment  and  the  s^ndary  boycofl  Chl« 

probably  the  most  important  amendment  against  damages  re  iu«  j( 
of  all.  is  this  growing  tendency  suiting  from  secondary  boycott!  novere 
for  industry-wide  collective  or  from  a  union  violation  d  their  b 
bargaining.  In  the  steel  strike,  contract.  thene' 

for  instance,  the  whole  pattern  Employee's  Death  Wanemt  Clirk, 
for  the  settlement  of  that  dis-  Clarvoe:  Is  there  inj  i?***®" 

pute  was  set  in  negotiations  be-  pj-ogpect  for  the  protection  of 
tween  Phil  Murray  and  Ben  ^  j,etweee. 

^irl^s  of  U.  S.  Steel,  which  is  ^  union  and  an  employer  wbeiii 
the  big^6st,  mos  cornolctclv  in*  the  tniblic  damflced^  Isn’t  tht  iD| 
tested  dompw  in  thn  who"'  publ'i?Tp?rty Tmi  SSS-'  »!, 
field,  -^ey  settled  for  18^  cents  protection  has  it?  i.  0^*** 

wage  increase,  and  U.  S.  Steel  r.,,.  no  I  don’t  think 

was  tough  enough  to  get  its  Sen.  Ball,  no,  I  don  t  tmni . 
price  increase  guaranteed  be-  ta  any  immediate  proso^. 

fore  it  agreed  to  the  wage  in-  The  only  way  you  can  proWl 
orease  fbe  public  against  the  daraari 

«  non  which  the  whole  economy  sufJ  «nno 

There  are  some  800  other  ^  ^  Feder 

companies,  only  10  or  11  of  current  coal  strike,  would  be  jm* 
which  are  'ntegr^ed  ^eel  compulsory  ar  j 


which  are  integr^ed  ^eel  compulsory  ar 

companies  which  have  con-  bftration.  I  don’t  think  we  are, 
tracts  with  the  Steelwork^s  ^  ^ere  near  that.  | 

Union.  Every  one  of  those  com-  tt  rwiw  A 


Union.  JiiVery  one  ot  inose  com-  -  _  tt  . . a 

panics,  so  far  as  I  have  been  iB^nnr 

able  to  learn,  has  been  told  that  Publisher:  Sir.  what  is  yow 
“You  must  accept  the  basic  position  on  fbe  growing  prac 
terms  of  the  agreement  with  U.  of  unions  ex^acting  ^pay 
S.  Steel.’’  There  is  absolutely  for  unit  of  production. 
no  collective  bargaining  in  any  Sen.  Ball:  You  uiean  tne 
real  sense  on  the  plant  level.  A  so-called  welfare  fund?  _  I  think 
great  many  of  those  companies  any  employer  who  signs  an  , 
are  in  a  really  desperate  situa-  agreement  to  pay  a  certain  per  qj  p 
tion  because  they  cannot  meet  centage  of  his  payroll  or  MB 
that  wage  increase  without  a  much  per  unit  of  productions 
much  larger  price  increase  than  (they  work  it  both  ways)  to  t d 
they  have  any  hope  of  getting  welfare  fund  or  an  i05uraiw|  .  . 
from  OPA.  Some  of  them  are  fund  which  is  run  entirely 
still  closed  down,  as  you  prob-  the  officers  of  the  union  is  lu*  A  p. 
ably  know.  signing  his  own  death  warrw  | 

That  industry-wide  collective  eventually.  To  me,  it  is  givw  | 

bargaining,  it  seems  to  me,  is  fU”*®  levr  I  P®*' 

every  bit  as  bad  for  a  free  en-  ju  effect,  the  puvjer  to  |  ^ 
terprise  system,  a  competitive  taxes.  I  don  t  think  a  “  say, 

capitalistic  system  In  the  United  u®®ut  can  permit  that  very  n*  ■ 
States,  as  is  the  growth  of  car-  continue  to  obt 

tels  and  monopolies.  It  seems  f*"®®  independerit 

to  me  that  it  is  heading  in  ab-  m®"*.  but  I  am  afraid  qu  te  1 1 
solutely  the  same  direction.  (Continued  on  page  loi)  I 
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ew  labor' 
fcjpoper  Planned 
Chicago 


Kht 


cauety-Tht  Chicago  Star,  a 
Jf*eekly  newspaper  hailed  as 
JSLcting  the  labor  and  peo- 
oSmovement."  is  sch^uled  to 
Sfpublished  here  about  1, 

to  the  Pe^les’  Pub- 
•SSAssociation.  The  plan  is 
^ve  the  paper  become  a 


Idsihr. 


Mper  has  the  active  sup- 
Worker  and  it 
that  Communist  party 
taben  are  urging  workers  to 
S^war  bonds  for  $18.75 
‘teSjl  “fwmder  memberships  in  the 
^IpcoDles  Publishing  Association. 
•  21  rf^ollar  memberships  are 
>y  51  IS.  being  offered. 

Ihe  Daily  Worker  reported 
tiut  600  persons  have  contrib- 
uKd  114.000  in  memberships  to 
tin  proposed  new  paper.  A  goal 
jf}25,000  has  been  set. 

A  temporary  organizing  com¬ 
mittee  consists  of  Edward 
Stioenfelt,  of  the  United  Farm 
louipment  Workers,  as  chair- 
nin;  Herbert  March,  United 
Pidtinghouse  Workers,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  A.  R.  Newhoff,  “im- 
illiated,”  secretary. 

Mr.  Newhoff  denied  it  was  a 
Communist  organ.  He  told  Edi- 
Toi  k  Publisher  that  no  editor 
hujret  been  chosen,  but  asserted 
the  Star  would  be  a  “crusading, 
fighting  newspaper.” 

Chicago  labor  leaders  who 
hire  joined  in  condemning  the 
morement  for  workers  to  sell 
their  bonds  and  buy  “shares”  in 
the  new  paper  include:  Lewis  J. 
Clark,  president.  United  Pack¬ 
inghouse  Workers  ( CIO ) ;  Joseph 
Gennano,  district  director,  Unit- 
i  ed  Steelworkers  ( CIO ) ;  William 
LMcFetridge.  president.  Build¬ 
ing  Service  Employes’  Intema- 
tiobal  Union  (AFL);  and  Harry 
O'Reilly,  regional  director  of 
organizations,  AFL. 

O'Reilly  stated  the  proposed 
piper  does  not  have  the  indorse¬ 
ment  of  either  the  Chicago  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  or  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  “All  work¬ 
er!  should  be  wary,”  he  asserted. 
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AFA  Book  Discusses 
Living  Standards 

A  new  16-page  booklet  pub¬ 
lish^  by  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America  presents  a 
discussion  of  “Advertising  and 
the  Raising  of  Living  Stand¬ 
ards,”  by  Alfred  T.  Falk,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Federation’s  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Education. 

The  popular  notion  that  liv¬ 
ing  standards  possible  in  the 
immediate  future  can  be  calcu¬ 
lated  primarily  on  physical  plant 
c^^city  is  called  a  delusion. 
Figures  on  war  production  are 
misleading,  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  translate  them  into 
peacetime  goods  produced  for 
a  consumer-controlled  economy, 
says  Mr.  Falk. 

Copies  of  the  booklet  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Advertising 
Faderation  of  America,  330  West 
42nd  St.,  New  'York. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY _ 

About  Columnists 

To  the  Editor: 

I  am  becoming  more  and 
more  distressed  at  the  fabulous 
sums  being  offered  by  newspa¬ 
pers  and  syndicates  to  journalis¬ 
tic  clowns  like  Fiorello  La- 
Guardia  and  Harold  Ickes. 

As  columnists  they  appear  to 
be  in  a  class  with  fan  dancers, 
marathon  walkers,  and  steeple¬ 
jacks.  ’They  have  been  hired 
not  for  their  skill  as  newspaper¬ 
men  but  because  their  methods 
in  public  office  have  indicated 
they  will  be  a  come-on  to  read¬ 
ers.  ’That  both  have  a  skill  at 
tossing  words  is  not  a  point  up 
for  debate. 

I  feel  there  is  a  rank  injus¬ 
tice  against  thousands  of  work¬ 
ing  newspapermen.  They  are, 
to  put  it  in  four-letter  words, 
taking  sugar  from  the  mouths  of 
babes.  Neither  needs  the  money 
his  syndicate  or  newspaper  will 
pay.  Both,  presumably,  would 
be  welcomed  by  private  indus¬ 
try,  or  in  some  position  where 
they  might  continue  to  expound 
their  political  feelings. 

There  must  be  dozens  of 
working  reporters  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  in  this  country  who  gnash 
their  teeth  at  the  thought  of 
Ickes  receiving  $50,000  a  year 
for  a  three-times-a-week  col¬ 
umn.  ’The  Ickes-LaGuardia  col¬ 
umns  would  be  of  little  value 
were  there  no  routine  newspa¬ 
permen  to  turn  out  readable 
papers  every  day  of  the  week. 

Some  syndicate  managers  and 
some  managing  editors  might  be 
surprised  to  know  that  there 
are,  right  under  their  noses,  re¬ 
porters  who  are  of  columnist 
calibre.  Let  the  newspapermen 
do  the  columns  and  let  the  boys 
in  office  stick  to  politics!  and 
when  they  are  out  of  office  let 
them  stay  out  of  the  city  room. 

Alvin  Rosenswxkt, 
Dayton  Herald,  Dayton,  O. 

Any  ‘Pen  Pals?' 

To  the  Editor: 

Can  Editor  &  Publisher  find 
out  for  us  what  newspapers  of 
the  coimtry  are  publishing  “Pen 
Pal  Columns?” 

We  have  literally  hundreds  of 
youngsters  writing  to  our  Pen 
Pal  column,  including  boys  and 
girls,  and  some  adults,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  Wales,  Australia. 
New  Zealand  and  Canada.  Many 
of  them  are  asking  us  in  what 
mainland  publications  they  can 
get  their  requests  for  pen  pal 
correspondents. 

We  do  not  need  the  complete 
list  of  all  the  U.  S.  newspapers, 
but  would  like  to  get  a  list  of 
those  in  various  paris  of  the 
country,  say  eight  or  10. 

Thanks  for  this  cooperation. 

Riley  H.  Allen,  Editor 

Honolulu  (T.H.)  Star-Bulletin 

S 

Million  Lines  of  Ads 

San  Francisco — For  the  third 
month  in  its  history,  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  during 
March  published  more  than  one 
million  lines  of  advertising.  ’The 
figure  reached  was  1,161,000. 


Public  Opinion 
Designs  Automobiles 
, .  and  Sweet  Potatoes 

Louisiana’s  State  University  and  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  recently  conducted  a  survey  in 
A  &  P  food  stores  which  indicated  that,  of  the 
various  grades  of  sweet  potatoes  grown  in  the  state, 
the  top  grade  will  outsell  the  others  by  a  four-to-one 
margin  even  when  sold  at  a  premium. 

This  test  was  made  to  help  farmers,  whose  bumper 
harvest  in  1945  amounted  to  10,824,000  bushels, 
plan  future  crops  to  conform  to  consumer  demand. 

The  Louisiana  experiment  is  one  of  many  devel¬ 
oped  by  A  &  P  on  the  sound  business  theory  that 
knowing  exactly  what  consumers  want  is  as  helpful 
•  to  producers  as  to  distributors,  whether  they  turn 
out  automobiles,  topcoats  or  sweet  potatoes. 

For  testing  consumer  tastes  and  taboos  A  &  P 
stores  in  many  sections  of  the  country  have  become 
virtual  laboratories  of  public  opinion.  Besides  help¬ 
ing  farmers  produce  for  a  pre-determined  market, 
they  have  served  to  eliminate  waste  which  occurs 
whenever  production  reckons  without  consumer 
demand. 

It  is  through  such  constant  efforts  to  find  new 
and  better  ways  of  serving  a  discerning  public  that 
the  men  and  women  of  A  &  P  have  been  able  for 
more  than  80  years  to  do  the  nation’s  most  effective 
job  of  food  distribution. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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continued  from  page  132  tion.  However,  it  is  so  deeply  ors.  United  States  Steel,  AT&T  tee,  however,  has 
omninva-o  j  i  imbedded  today  in  the  labor  re-  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  year  the  9  billion-nlii^J 

alreadv  ^  ^  done  it  lations  structure  of  the  United  Company,  with  an  old-fashioned  Woods  plan;  we  have 

Frank  Ain^»r«  _ _ _  States  that  to  try  to  root  it  out  high  bookkeeper’s  stool,  a  slant-  jshed  the  150-billion-«loiC^ 

C^J^cial  A^^l-  completely  woufd,  it  seems  to  top  desk,  a  Civil  War  ledger  bill  (it  deals  withYn‘£a  .i” 

Senator  would ehnniw  livf  me,  create  tremendous  strife,  and  a  quill  pen.  It  is  as  impos-  of  that  much);  wewill2?J  !2Ls 

him  to  develo’n  nf  ^  ‘t®  think  that  we  have  an  ®|bl6  for  us  to  do  the  job  with  3-bilhon-plus  British 

idMs  he  has  fn  min^Tr  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  the  the.  present  tools,  staff,  and  fore  us;  we  haveTuthSJ 

ing  the  Wagner  Aot  ^  closed  shop  when  coupled  with  equipment  that  we  have  to  work  billion  dollars  for  houiiua 

Sen.  Ball:  I  thUik  one  thing  “  closed  union  is  not  used  to  with  as  it  would  be  for  you  you  can  go  on  from  th^S 

that  is  needed  m  the  Wa»i,»r  "®®te  monopolies  on  job  op-  gentlemen  or  for  the  Associated  ^.^ve  the  great  se^l 

Act  is  a  claus^which  guaSSlI  PortuniUes  or  on  the  use  of  Press  or  the  United  Press  to  $2700-a-year  expert 

emnlovers  freedom  nf _ if^r  materials  or  anything  else  in  fry  to  cover  1946  Washington  os  on  international  bankhlU  f** 

don^t  think  it  country.  I  think  that  is  with  the  staffs  and  the  equip-  domestic  banking.  i“£2ll  ' 

SupremL  Coirt  but  *tt^l  HnlrH  m  this  ment  and  the  runs  with  which  we  are  l^ing  penny-^  J 

for  a  Thile^h  tending  ficW.  you  covered  Washington  of  Pmmd-foolish  in  failin/!!  1  ^ , 

direction  of  deni^ng  fhe  em®  President  Knight;  One  of  ^893.  because  it  was  in  that  ourselves  expert  staffs*  ^  *1 

ployer  the  righ"^evL  to  tilV  ‘’^cn  dis-  ycf r  that  most  of  our  pres-  One  other  thing  that  1 J 

to  his  employes  about  an  i«ne  cussed  for  a  number  of  years  congressional  organization  like  to  mention  Llefly 

They  are^^s^nging  awav  f^om  which  very  little  has  reached  its  state  of  prefection.  nection  with  the  commi^S 

that  but  I  rtill  totok  ^mn  n^^  ‘^e  matter  of  the  It  is  simply  impossible  for  an  that  we  are  rwoSn^ 

vision  in  the  Art  wo^fd  he  reorganization  of  Congress,  the  RW'^^tion  that  was  estab-  doubling  of  the  legislaWSS  hiJ 

wise  just  to  Lke^lf  rteal  fhgf  speeding  up  of  procedeure.  One  built  up  to  handle  a  ing  service,  became 

an  employer  ™an  discuss  ildth  ®  ardent  champions  350-million-dollar  government  mittee  feels  that  Congr^,^ 

his  emplovM  in  r  uni^^eeTing  Representative  m  that  year  to  handle  a  35-bil-  at  least  originate  thrwS  J 

or  individuallv *  wha?  Thf *  ‘better  known  as  “Mike”)  Hon-dollar  government  in  the  tion  which  it  passed.  ?! 

S,  torn  yaar  1946.  right  talk  to  th.  .ja  J 

coercion.  ^  inTt  Z  “  meinber  of  Committee  Regrouping  agencies,  but  the  bill*J  * 

a  j  a  .  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Re-  ,  .  ®  .  word,  every  comma,  evwvnX  ” 

Amendment  Needed  organization  of  Congress.  On  I  should  like  to  discuss  briefly  —should  be  written  by  Si,  J  “ 

The  other  amendment  that  I  I'^Pril  H  he  was  presented  with  Y^'tb  you  some  of  the  things  I  legislative  draftsmen.  Yon'S 

think  is  needed  is  another  sub-  the  first  annual  Collier’s  award  „  ^  most  iinportant  of  the  take  a  lot  of  jokers  out  si 
section  (b)  in  Section  8.  which  I.®*"  the  most  distinguished  serv-  j  J’®^°!??*’'£^®®tions  that  the  bill  that  is  drafted  by  sonuliJ 

defines  the  unfair  labor  practi-  *ce  in  the  lower  House,  an  *  tu  Conmittee  has  made  else  or  drafted  downtoRuJ  ' 

ces  of  employers,  defining  unfair  Rward  that  parallels  the  one  to  the  House  and  Senate.  there  will  still  be  a  few  left  ■ 

labor  practices  of  employes  8iven  to  Senator  Vandenberg.  Of  course,  the  cornerstone  of  M  •  i  m-  I 

One  of  those.  I  think,  should  Representative  Monroney-  I  reorganization  is  the  commit-  „  Majority  and  Minonty  ■ 

TO  refusal  to  bargain  collec-  am  a  little  different  from  Sena-  tee  structure.  That  is  the  same  One  important  section  of 

lively  on  the  plant  level.  I  tor  Vandenberg  and  Senator  your  “runs”  on  a  newspaper,  reorganization  bill  that  I  sfaJ  j 
have  heard  of  far  too  many  Ball.  Being  in  the  House  and  because  it  is  in  these  commit-  lihe  to  call  your  attention  to1  * 

cases  where  an  employer  had  being  a  former  newspaper  man  tees,  the  little  Congresses,  if  you  a  provision  for  majority  J  , 

a  contract  laid  on  his  desk  and  we  face  a  reconversion  prob-  Please,  that  90%  of  the  legisla-  minority  policy  committij  ■ 

told,  “You  sign  it  or  else.”  lem  about  every  two  years re-  1*°^  is  drafted  and  reaches  its  This  section  provides  for  S  , 

The  union  called  the  strike  with-  election— and  I  am  glad  to  re-  perfection,  being  passed  almost  selection  of  a  seven-man  mid  , 

out  ever  even  going  through  the  new  my  newspaper  contacts.  that  state.  We  recommend  ity  committee  and  majority 

motions  of  bargaining  collec-  ai.-  i  c»_*  fbat  the  Senate  committees  be  mittee  in  both  Houses  by  M 

lively.  I  think  that  since  we  .  '-orgo  on  amp  ot  atoto  reduced  from  33  to  16.  and  in  caucuses  of  the  two  major  d 

have  imposed  on  entiployers  the  H  80*ng  to  be  a  little  bit  the  House  from  48  standing  com-  ties.  They  will  serve  to  ford 

legal  obligation  of  bargaining  of  a  letdown,  I  know,  to  you  mittees  to  18.  We  have  men  now  ize  the  policy  statements  ofd 
collectively,  we  should  impose  gentlemen  to  talk  about  some-  serving  in  the  Senate  on  as  two  major  parties.  That  ijfl 
it  on  unions.  I  think,  if  we  thing  as  prosaic  as  Congress,  many  as  seven,  eight,  nine  and  effort  to  give  party  reswd 
want  to  preserve  a  free  econ-  but,  after  all,  when  Congress  ten  committees;  in  the  House,  on  bility  and  party  accountability ■ 
omy.  we  had  better  impose  it  starts  investigating  Congress  as  many  as  six.  Regardless  of  the  activities  in  Congress.  It  I 

at  the  plant  level,  and  not  let  by  the  old  rule  of  what  is  news,  the  stature  of  the  Senator  or  the  all  right  for  a  man  to  leave  h 
these  internationals  dictate  I  think  that  makes  news.  It  Congressman,  he  cannot  give  Democratic  Party  position  if 
what  the  local  union  and  the  doesn’t  sound  very  important  adequate  time  and  adequate  un-  wishes,  but  we  feel  that  in  d 
employes  there  Involved  can  perhaps,  to  talk  about  the  re-  derstanding  to  that  diversified  interest  of  public  informad 
agree  to  with  their  employer  organization  of  Congress  in  the  line  of  work.  It  is  not  going  to  on  major  issues  party  pod 
Lenoir  Chambers,  Norfolk  light  of  such  problems  as  you  hg  easy  to  knock  50  committee  should  be  formalized  and  so  d 
Virginian  Pilot:  Is  there  any  have  discussed  here  tonight —  chairmanships  in  the  head  in  corded  when  stated  by  the  nl 
disposition  in  the  Senate  to  the  atom  bomb,  the  problems  our  shop  or  in  the  Senate  shop,  jority  leaders  as  determined  ■ 
consider  essential  public  utili-  of  the  United  Nations,  labor,  but  I  do  believe  that  unless  we  the  majority  or  minority  coal 
ties  as  a  separate  group  in  la-  open  shop,  veterans’  housing,  can  reorganize  and  re-group  the  mitees,  so  these  issues  can  ll 
bor  relations?  the  extension  of  OPA.  There  is  comm'ttees  into  coordinated  ac-  kept  at  the  high  party  level  ml 

Sen.  Ball:  We  presented  an  a  myriad  of  problems  that  face  tiviUes,  there  is  no  use  even  to  the  people  will  know  how  I 
amendment  in  the  Committee,  the  nation  today  about  which  g*art  a  reorganization  of  Con-  have  an  accounting  at  elecd 
and  we  are  going  to  present  it  you  can  get  pretty  well  het  up  gress.  If  they  refuse  to  pass  time,  because  people  do  votel 
on  the  floor,  which  would  pro-  and  present  quite  a  number  of  that  section,  forget  your  re-  the  November  elections  on  » 
vide  for  fact-finding  boards  and  issues  and  get  an  audience  ex-  organization  and  just  try  to  lieving  in  the  platforms  of  U 
an  additional  30-day  so-called  cited.  figure  out  some  other  way.  two  major  parties.  Withol 

waiting  period  while  thev  could  But,  friends,  do  you  realize  th.»  committee  consoli-  party  responsibility  and  4 

not  strike  or  lock  out.  in  case  that  all  of  these  vital  issues  that  j  _  recommend  the  con-  countability,  we  feel  you  aim 

of  public  utility  disputes.  I  you  might  discuss  are  merely  fatmn  we  recommena  responsibilil 

think  that  is  justified.  Both  the  cargo  items  on  the  ship  of  that  is  nTOded.  I 

employers  and  employes  in  the  ^  ship  of  state  various  agencies  We  recommend  that  the  m 

utility  industry  have  a  itself  that  I  am  wo^i^  about  committees  which  them-  jority  policy  committees  of  th 

obligation  to  the  public  which  I  am  worried  about  its  horse-  have  authorized  and  House  and  Senate  serve  with  > 

doesn’t  exist  in  normal  compel-  power,  its  slff^ng  gear  ite  legislation  that  the  executive  council  as  a  jou 

itive  pnvate  industry.  rtart  room,  its  rusty  boiler^  agencies  administer.  We  feel  committee  to  endeavor  to  pn 

.  D.  I-ambright,  Tampa  I  t^k  it  that  is  one  way  to  help  coordi-  mulgate  joint  legislativ^execi 

Momtno  Tribune:  As  you  per-  of  state  to  have  a  little  better  .  Wppn  in  line  the  atti-  live  noliev  We  feel  that  w 

haps  know,  the  ^ple  of  Jlor-  ? '’ifttfe  *bi1  tod®  of  the  pHiple  and  the  Con-  avoid^  great  deal  of  the  frt 

Ida  have  adopted  a  ^pst’tu  to  get  the  contrels  a  little  bit  administration  of  tion  that  has  occured  m  tt 

tional  amendment  prohibiting  better  established.  I  feel  s  .  oassed  past  by  a  policy  being  mu 

the  closed  shoo.  Do  you  think  that,  important  as  all  the  col-  the  laws  that  are  passea.  pa«  oy  a  Poacy  a 

that  is  the  right  approach  to  lateral  issues  toat  we  face  are.  We  further  recommend  ex-  ^‘01  HiU  ^ 

the  problem?  the  issue  of  the  reorganization  pert  ste^g.  four  experto  to  be  ^|de^.fTO  ^^gPi*  jgigtive  brinSj 

Sen.  Ball:  I  rather  doubt  of  Congress  must  occupy  al-  paid  $8,000  a  year  and  hired  on  .  .  .  j,eM 
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Oklahomans 

Urged  to  Stress 
Carrier  Events 

^tor  their  spring  circula- 
■  *Lnventlon.  James  Jae,  St. 
?^U  Globe-Demo^at  presi- 
^tof  the  International  Circu- 
Xn  Managers  Association 
^introduced  by  President 
Riesen.  publisher  of  the 
iXore  (Okla.)  Ardmorette. 

tinted  out  that  publish- 
J^Vating  in  non-competitive 
Sritwies  should  produce  su- 
^or  publications.  He  also 
^hasized  that  the  small  town 
Situation  manager  can  get 
Mre  out  of  his  carriers  than 
S,  big  town  colleague  because 
dl  the  personal  contact  element. 

L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa 
Iforld  and  Tribune,  secretary- 
trtasurer  of  ICMA,  commented 
on  the  movement  to  outlaw  the 
jie  of  boys  under  16  to  sell 
newspapers. 

“For  the  past  several  years, 
he  said,  “the  ICMA  has  been  ac- 
tiw  in  securing  legislation  fav- 
onble  to  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  and  it  will  continue  to 
function  in  this  capacity.” 


Uiges  Greater  Revenue 

He  also  stressed  the  necessity 
for  the  circulation  department 
to  bring  in  a  greater  share  of 
the  revenue  of  a  newspaper. 
“The  circulation  income  should 
range  from  30  to  50%  of  the 
total  revenue.”  McFetridge  said. 

“How  Publicity  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Build  Carrier  Morale  and 
Public  Understanding”  was  dis¬ 
cuss^  by  John  Zoller.  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Tulsa 
World  and  Tribune  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Midwest  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

"One  of  the  best  ways  to  keep 
the  boys  interested  in  their 
routes  and  in  their  newspaper 
is  to  entertain  them.”  he  said, 
“Ball  games,  supervised  visits 
to  other  towns  with  all  expenses 
paid,  camping  trips  and  theater 
parties  are  just  a  few  of  the 
ways  in  which  boys  can  be  en¬ 
tertained.  Publicizing  these 
events  creates  good  will  for  the 
newspaper  in  its  community.” 


Diacusaes  Mail  Promotion 

C.  A.  Ryan,  supervisor  of  mail 
circulation  of  the  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle,  gave  a  talk  on 
"Mail  Circulation  Promotion.” 

“Mail  circulation.”  Ryan 
pointed  out,  “can  be  increased 
in  four  ways,  namely:  direct- 
mail  subscription  promotion; 
rural  mail  solicitors;  Sunday 
rural  delivery  routes,  and  daily 
throw  routes.” 

Direct-mail  promotion  has 
proven  itself  inexpensive  and 
easy  to  check,  he  said.  Rural 
mail  solicitors  work  efficiently 
on  a  straight  commission  basis 
— Wgh  commissions  for  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  low  commissions 
on  renewals. 

Ed  Pierce,  publisher  of  the 
Jasper  (Ala.)  Mountain  Eagle, 
gave  the  details  of  his  mail  sub¬ 
scription  methods  that  have  in¬ 
creased  the  circulation  from  500 


Story  Closes 
Black  Market 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. — A  news 
story  in  the  Woonsocket  Call 
worked  faster  than  the  OPA  the 
other  day. 

A  war  veteran  brought  into 
the  Call  office  a  bundle  of  meat 
he  had  purchased  for  $8  at  a 
fly-by-night  store.  The  Call  took 
the  meat  to  a  reputable  butcher 
and  had  it  checked  against  ceil¬ 
ing  prices — total  $3.62. 

So  the  Call  ran  a  story  about 
the  black  market  operation  on 
Saturday  and  when  a  reporter 
went  to  the  store  on  Monday  it 
was  shut  up  tight.  The  OPA 
took  up  from  there. _ 


to  over  6,000  in  10  years. 

Pierce  credits  the  success  of 
this  method  to  his  following  the 
conviction  that  “names  are 
news.”  He  publishes  each  week 
the  names  of  all  new  subscrib¬ 
ers,  inactive  subscribers  and  all 
changes  of  address. 


AFA  to  Weigh 
4  'Challenges' 

To  Advertising 

“Today’s  Challenge  to  Adver¬ 
tising,”  is  the  theme  of  the  42nd 
annual  convention  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America,  at 
Hotel  Schroeder,  Milwaukee, 
May  26  to  29. 

In  announcing  the  theme.  Joe 
M.  Dawson,  AFA  board  chair¬ 
man  and  head  of  the  program 
committee,  said  four  “chal¬ 
lenges”  would  be  discussed  dur¬ 
ing  the  general  sessions: 

1.  To  promote  prosperity  and 
full  employment  by  helping  to 
sell  50%  more  goods. 

2.  To  educate  and  train  ad¬ 
vertising  people  to  greater  ef¬ 
ficiency,  particularly  newcomers 
and  small  business. 

3.  To  do  a  public  relations  job 
for  advertising  and  business. 

4.  To  clean  up  advertising — to 


promote  stricter  adherence  to- 
truth  and  good  taste. 

In  addition  to  the  general  ses¬ 
sions,  there  will  be  meetings  on 
direct  mail  advertising,  trans¬ 
portation  advertising,  retail,  etc. 
A  meeting  of  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies. 

Benn  Kay,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
is  serving  as  head  of  the  Exhibit 
Committee  and  is  arranging  a 
display  of  advertising  materials. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
its  radio  station  WTMJ  will 
sponsor  a  six-hour  cruise  on 
Lake  Michigan  on  the  first  day 
of  the  convention.  The  boat  has 
been  chartered  by  Harry  J. 
Grant,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Journal  company. 

■ 

Beal  Joins  Chiang 

Washington  —  John  R.  Beal. 
Time  magazine  writer,  has  been 
appointed  political  adviser  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek. 


How  to  impress  a  Space  Buyer 


Somebody  certainly  got  a  rise  out  of 
Joe  Space  Buyer. 

How.^  ...  by  confronting  him  with 
an  impressive  presentation  built 
around  the  latest  Sales  Management 
data  on  local  markets. 

Joe  Space  Buyer  has  that  completely 
sold  look  because  he  knows  this  mar¬ 
ket  information  will  be  accepted 
without  question  by  his  clients — the 
national  advertisers. 

This  acceptance  was  confirmed  in  a 
recent  survey  by  the  Market  Research 
Company  of  America  when  200 
leading  space  and  time  buyers  were 
asked,  "What  publication  or  publi¬ 
cations  are  most  readily  accepted  by 
your  clients  as  authoritative.^” 

The  media  buyers  answered,  "Sales 
Management."  It  received  far  more 
mentions  ia  reply  to  this  question 
than  any  other  publication  or  pub¬ 
lishing  organization. 

The  same  survey  brought  out  that 
space  and  time  salesmen  know  this 
and  do  quote  Sales  Management  in 
their  presentations — both  oral  and 
written.  The  200  media  buyers  said 
that  5A1  is  quoted  in  such  material 


more  than  4  times  as  often  as  any  other  publication 
in  America. 

Help  your  representatives  make  more  effeaive  use 
of  this  exclusive  market  information  by  giving  them 
the  backing  of  a  consistent  advenising  campaign 
in  Sales  Management.  Remember: 

"IT'S  4  to  1" 

Say  the  Nation’s  Leading  Media  Buyers 
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REPRESENTATIVE  HEBERT  TELLS  OF  PAPERS'  RESPONSIBILITY 


contin««d  from  pagt  134 
the  Conjtitutlon  sayj  that  the 
executive  and  the  legislative 
should  be  separate  and  apart, 
it  was  never  intended  for  them 
to  Jump  on  horses  and  gallop 
off  in  opposite  directions.  Un¬ 
less  we  can  narrow  the  ever- 
widening  breach  between  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill  and  the  executive  de¬ 
partments,  this  government  will 
continue  to  get  into  worse  situ¬ 
ations. 

I  don’t  think  I  need  to  elab¬ 
orate  on  the  research  and  staff 
facilities.  We  recommend  that 
we  have  a  vastly  increased  leg¬ 
islative  reference  service  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  so  we  can 
have  adequate  research,  not  only 
for  the  individual  members,  but 
for  the  committees. 


I 


Assistant  for  Conqress 

The  second  item  on  the  re¬ 
search  and  staff  help  is  one  that 
has  aroused  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  that  is  whether 
Congress  should  grant  itself  an 
$8,000-a-year  executive  assistant 
The  testimony  before  our  Com¬ 
mittee  show^  that  more  than 
80%  of  the  average  member's 
time  was  spent  on  purely  non¬ 
legislative  activities,  running 
errands,  trying  to  be  a  trouble¬ 
shooter  for  the  constituents  he 
represents.  We  know  that  the 
members  of  Congress  and.  I  am 
afraid,  the  members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  still  spend  80%  of  their 
time  unless  an  adequate  staff 
member  can  be  added  to  take 
up  this  work,  because  it  is  on 
the  service  that  a  member  rend¬ 
ers  to  his  district  that  his 
dances  of  returning  to  Con¬ 
gress  largely  depend.  The  only 
way  we  could  figure  to  have 
more  time  than  the  20%  that  it 
is  now  estimated  is  spent  on 
these  vast  legislative  problems 
was  to  give  the  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  the  adequate  staff  that  he 
needs. 

Stronger  Fiscal  Control 

We  also  recommend,  in  an¬ 
other  important  subdivision,  the 
strengthening  of  fiscal  control. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  Job  of 
Congress  is  the  Job  of  handling 
the  pursestrings  of  this  govern¬ 
ment  We  recommend  a  mechan¬ 
ism  for  the  adoption  of  a  con¬ 
gressional  budget  within  the 
first  90  days  of  the  session  of 
Congress.  We  think  it  Is  high 
time  that  we  bring  the  revenue¬ 
raising  committees  of  Congress 
and  the  spending  committees  of 
Congress  together  to  decide  lust 
how  much  money  will  be  raised 
and  how  much  money  will  be 
spent.  These  two  committees  in 
each  House  will  meet  jointly  and 
will  bring  in  a  congressional 
budget  after  the  first  90  days, 
and  then  if  the  expenditures 
still  outrun  the  receipt,  we 
recommend  that  the  Congress 
must  deliberately,  by  record 
vote,  authorize  the  operation  of 
that  much  additional  public  debt 
We  think  that  will  eliminate  to 
some  degree  the  deficit  financ¬ 
ing  that  now  occurs  as  we  go 
further  and  further  into  debt 
accidentally. 

We  also  provide  that  after  the 
congressional  budget  limit  has 
been  set.  if  the  individual  ap¬ 
propriation  items  when  they  are 


made  exceed  the  total  ceiling, 
each  appropriation  (other  than 
a  few  fixed  appropriations,  like 
interest  on  the  public  debt)  shall 
be  scaled  down  accordingly  in  a 
percentage  manner,  so  it  will 
help  to  create  resistance  to  any 
effort  made  to  punch  through 
the  congressional  appropria¬ 
tion  limit.  Every  member  who 
votes  for  puncturing  it  would 
automatically  be  voting  for  cut¬ 
ting  down  some  other  appropri¬ 
ation  in  which  he  was  vitally 
interested. 

We  recommend  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  organized  pressure 
groups.  We  don’t  try  to  do  any- 
things  about  them,  but  we  feel 
that  if  the  information  is  on 
file  in  sworn  statements  of 
whom  they  represent,  what  their 
total  numbers  are,  if  any  con¬ 
tributions  of  large  amounts  have 
been  made,  with  a  quarterly 
statement  of  expenditures  and 
what  they  seek  in  the  passage  of 
legislation,  it  will  help  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  disadvantages  of 
these  pressure  groups  that  now 
work  in  the  nation’s  capital. 


am  telling  you  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  most 
vital  sections  of  the  whole  re¬ 
port,  because  unless  you  do  pro¬ 
vide  for  an  earned  old-age  re¬ 
tirement  income  so  that  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress,  after  he  has 
served  20  or  25  years,  can  re¬ 
tire  at  a  reasonable  income,  you 
will  find  members  staying  long 
after  they  have  past  their  prime 
of  youth  because  they  simply 
haven’t  anything  left  to  retire 
upon.  Jt  is  unfortunate,  indeed, 
that  they  can’t  accumulate  any¬ 
thing  in  this  business  and  that 
pressure  groups  in  Washington 
work  hard  to  defeat  members 
who  do  not  vote  the  will  of  the 
pressure  groups.  I  feel  that  the 
dollars  that  are  spent  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  retirement  income  will 
probably  be  the  best  money  that 
the  United  States  Government 
ever  spent  for  effective  con¬ 
gressional  service. 


Increase  in  Salaries 

It  is  on  the  next  subject  that 
I  know  we  will  find  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  public  disagree¬ 
ment.  The  Committee  has  rec¬ 
ommended  that  congressional 
salaries  be  increased  from  $10,* 
000  to  $15,000  per  year  and  that 
members  of  Congress  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  participate  in  a  federal 
retirement  system  to  which  they 
will  contribute  6%  of  their  an¬ 
nual  salaries  and  retire,  after 
25  or  30  years’  service,  on  a 
retirement  Income.  I  don’t  know 
how  the  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  feel  about  it,  but  I  do  know 
that  unless  the  pay  level  of  the 
members  of  Congress  is  in¬ 
creased,  you  will  see  further 
disintegration  in  the  quality  of 
the  men  who  represent  you  in 
Congress.  We  have  lost  during 
the  past  year  some  of  our  most 
valuable  men,  who  simply  could 
not  afford  to  remain  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  pay  the  expenses  re¬ 
quired  to  live  in  Washington 
and  still  maintain  a  home  back 
in  the  district  that  they  rep¬ 
resent.  I  don’t  believe  that  even 
the  government  will  be  able 
to  attract  the  quality  of  men 
or  keep  the  quality  of  men  in 
its  service  that  is  required  at 
far  less  than  the  going  rate  that 
is  paid  in  business  or  in  other 
work,  far  less  than  is  paid  to 
the  members  of  Congress. 

I  think  the  retirement  sec¬ 
tion  is  one  of  fairness.  We 
heard  a  lot  about  congressional 
pensions  several  years  ago,  and 
the  Congress  was  quick  to  back 
off  from  that  one.  You  must 
realize  that  it  is  on  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  that  not  the  expenditure 
of  thousands  of  millions,  but  the 
expenditure  of  billions  turns. 
The  federal  government  recog¬ 
nizes  this  in  providing  for  the 
retirement  of  its  judges,  so  that 
no  judge  would  seek  to  build 
up  a  reputation  to  secure  pri¬ 
vate  practice  after  he  left  the 
bench.  We  have  provided  for 
Army  and  Navy  people,  so  it 
won’t  affect  their  judgment.  I 


Disintegration  Threat 

The  answer  to  congressional 
reorganization.  I  think,  is 
whether  or  not  we  want  to  build 
up  the  people’s  branch  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Elsewhere  around  the 
world,  where  the  lights  of  free¬ 
dom  have  gone  out,  it  has  first 
been  because  of  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  parlimentary  system. 
Dictators  have  not  taken  over 
until  the  parliamentary  system 
has  disintegrated.  Unless  the 
Congress  today  puts  forward 
a  real  and  vigorous  program 
for  reorganization  and  passes  it 
I  am  afraid  that  disintegration 
will  completely  eliminate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  people’s 
branch  of  this  government. 

President  Knight;  Our  next 
and  last  speaker  is  also  a  former 
newspaper  man.  He  is  Repre¬ 
sentative  F.  Edward  Hebert,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  States,  a  Democrat  of 
course.  I  gather  from  some  in¬ 
quiry  that  Representative  Heb¬ 
ert,  although  a  former  city  edi¬ 
tor,  is  an  assiduous  critic  of  the 
press,  particularly  as  it  covers 
the  happenings  in  Congress.  I 
have  told  him  that  I  hoped  he 
would  give  us  both  barrels. 

Representative  Hebert;  Dur¬ 
ing  the  23  years  I  was  on  news¬ 
papers,  I  made  two  solemn 
promises  to  myself  and  made 
them  in  public  declaration.  One 
was  that  if  I  ever  left  news¬ 
paper  work  and  was  ever  inter¬ 
viewed  by  a  newspaper  report¬ 
er,  I  would  never  stall  off  the 
interview  by  my  first  saying, 
“I  used  to  be  a  newspaper  man 
myself.”  You  know  how  many 
times  you  have  heard  that  when 
probably  the  person  you  were 
interviewing  had  worked  on  his 
high  school  paper  for  a  week 
or  so.  The  second  thing  I  said 
was  that  I  would  never  write 
a  letter  to  a  newspaper  because 
they  aWays  had  the  last  word 
and  you  couldn’t  win.  Since  I 
have  been  in  Congress,  I  find 
myself  violating  both  promises 
daily. 

I  believe  Senator  Ball  said  he 
never  talked  to  editors.  This  is 
the  first  chance  I  have  had  to 
tell  a  lot  of  publishers  what  I 
think  about  them. 

President  Knight;  Editors. 

Rep.  Hebert;  I  know,  but  I 


and  I  don  t  have  to  stm*^ 
hand  very  far.  After 
owners  tell  the  editors 
do,  and  the  editors  teller’ 
porters  what  to  do. 

I  believe  that  the 
of  this  country  and  thMTS! 
are  responsible  for  their  2 
licatlon  carry  a  heavy  loed  « 
a  heavy  responsibility,  andiS 
the  radio  has  become  a  codS 
porary  in  the  disseminatlaa; 
news,  of  course  it  carria  i  tfc 
responsibility.  Since  I 
been  on  the  inside  looklni « 
instead  of  on  the  outside  loj 
ing  in,  I  have  become  more  cm 
scious.  I  think,  since  I  haveC 
in  Congress,  of  the  duty  of  m 
solid  newspaper  reDortin*  tha 
I  have  been  before  in  my  Uh 
It  has  become  an  obsession  vis 
me.  because,  as  Mike  Monroae 
told  you,  when  governments  dr 
cay,  they  decay  from  the  Icgi 
lative  branch  first,  and  then  m 
have  your  dictatorship,  but  tk 
legislative  body  or  that  repir 
sentative  body  or  the  people  dr 
cay  because  the  press  bre^  ii 
down  and  holds  it  up  to  ridleali 
and  distorts  and  misrepremp 
the  matters  pertaining  to  tiw 
particular  body.  | 


'Most  Gullible  Public' 


I  believe,  and  strongly  tg 
firmly  believe,  in  the  propoa 
tion  which  each  and  every  « 
of  you  know  and  has  he^  a; 
many  times,  the  statement  tl 
Jefferson  that  if  he  had  hii 
choice  to  make  between  a  gor 
ernment  without  newspapers  ot 
newspapers  without  goven- 
ment.  he  would  unhesitatinih 
choose  the  latter.  I  thoroughh 
agree  with  that  I  also  sub¬ 
scribe  most  definitely,  naturalt; 
because  of  my  background  and 
training,  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press  as  well  as  the  freedom  d 
the  air,  but  I  suggest  to  you  that' 
the  freedom  of  the  press  is  the 
freedom  to  tell  the  truth  as  «dl’ 
as  the  freedom  not  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  the  half  truth  is  cer 
tainly  more  dangerous  than  thci 
whole  lie. 

I  like  to  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  newspapers  in  thii 
sphere.  The  American  public 
is  the  most  gullible  public  isj 
the  world,  I  believe.  I  want 
to  talk  on  the  level  of  the  people 
who  read  your  newspapers,  the 
man  in  the  street,  the  man  on 
the  comer,  the  man  who  ac 
cepts  as  gospel  truth  that  whidi 
he  reads,  and  because  he  ac 
cepts  as  gespel  truth  that  whlci 
he  reads,  he  places  upon  earn 
individual  newspaper  editor  and 
reporter  a  greater  responsibilitj 
than  if  he  did  not  possess  that 
particular  or  peculiar  naivenes 
of  the  American  newspaper 
reader  of  accepting  that  whicl 
he  reads  as  the  truth.  There¬ 
fore.  it  becomes  the  solemn  dutj 
of  each  newspaper  to  see  that 
anything  that  is  said  is  accurate 
is  definite,  and  does  not 
or  misrepresent  what  are  tM 
true  facts. 

The  quack  doctor  who  givM 
a  bad  prescription  soon  estab¬ 
lishes  himself  or  disestabllshei 
himself  as  a  quack,  and  he  fades 
(Continued  on  page  137) 
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continued  from  page  136  vote.  There  is  a  lot  of  dlf- 
out  of  the  picture.  The  shyster  ference  between  saying  that 
uwrer  who  leads  his  ciient  somebody  voted  himself  a  pen- 
utrty  doesn’t  last  very  long  ttnd  the  fact  that  he  voted 

TiKjie  condlUons  can  be  rem-  to  consider, 
edied  and  do  Uke  care  of  them-  Another  particular  example  I 
kItm.  but  the  unreliable  news-  have  in  mind  is  the  so-called  X 
Qiper  can  cause  more  damage  cards  we  had  a  number  of  years 
Jn  this  country,  can  do  more  ago.  The  press  had  everybody 
luna  than  any  soapbox  dema-  in  the  country  believing  that 
lofue  or  rabble-rouser  that  you  every  member  of  Congress 
cia  mention  in  the  country  to-  walked  up  here  and  asked  for 
iff.  That  ia  why  I  have  been  an  unlimited  supply  of  gasoline 
most  critical  of  the  press,  par-  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  hap 
tieularly  since  I  have  been  in  pened  when  they  registered  i 


ae 


Coignss,  in  an  eagerness  to  try 
to  fet  some  semblance  of  cor¬ 
rect  reporting  of  the  activities 
to  the  Congress  and  a  correct 
ippre^tion  of  what  is  done. 

Congress  Lacked  Esteem 


that  they  were  handed  the  card, 
and  they  thought  they  were 
being  treated  like  everybody 
else.  Certainly  they  did  not 
want  any  special  privileges. 

I  give  you  these  examples  to 
Definitely  I  recall  that  sev-  show  you  how  misleading  inter- 
cnl  years  ago  the  Congress  was  pretations  and  misleading  state- 
held  in  the  lowest  contempt  that  ments  can  be  taken  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  as  facts. 

Senator  Ball  told  you  here  to¬ 
night  about  the  OPA  headlines 
this  morning  being  “OPA  Stran¬ 
gled.”  I  know  a  lot  of  people 
think  the  OPA  was  perfected 
yesterday.  Yet,  the  news  read¬ 
ers  who  read  that  believe  that 
.  the  OPA  was  strangled.  By  the 
Slid  toaight,  the  so-called  pen-  same  token,  couldn’t  that  news- 
liooi,  which  developed  into  the  paper  editor  have  written.  “OPA 
“Bundles  for  Congressmen.”  Perfected  for  the  People,”  and 
You  saw  a  weak-kneed  Congress  the  people  would  have  believed 
nm  in  the  face  of  the  opposi-  it  if  they  believe  in  that  par¬ 
don  of  the  press.  I  am  just  as  ticular  newspaper, 
critical  of  the  members  of  Con-  Congressman's  Duty 

gross  as  I  am  of  anybody  else,  a  ,  .  a  ...  ^ 

because  there  is  nothing  more  *‘«Peat  that  your  re- 

frifhtened  in  the  world  than  a  sponsibility  is  so  great  to  the 
scared  Congressman,  especially  American  public  to  preserve  the 
.  traditions  of  a  free  press  and 


It  hu  been  hdd  in  years, 
no  direct  reason  for  that  was 
tbo  ridicule  to  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  were  held  up 
to  the  public  by  the  press  of  the 
country  and  some  radio  com¬ 
mentators.  I  have  particular 
reference,  as  an  example,  to 
what  Congressman  Monroney 


I 


around  election  time. 

Only  recently  you  saw  a  vote 
to  consider  so'called  pensions 
and,  mind  you,  they  were  not 
pensions;  it  was  a  retirement 
plan.  Only  too  many  of  my 
colleagues  voted  no,  and  under 
their  breath  turned  around  and 
said,  "I  hope  to  it  passes,” 
because  they  hadn’t  forgotten 
that  experience. 

So,  let  me  explain  what  I 
mean  by  a  misrepresentation  of 
facts.  I  know  certainly  of  one 
specific  instance  where  a  news¬ 
paper  in  a  certain  community 
ridiculed  the  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  that  particular  dis¬ 
trict  and  said  he  voted  himself 
a  pension.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  hasn’t  been  a  pension  bill 
voted  on  by  the  79th  Congress. 
I  am  not  going  at  all  Into  the 
subject  of  whether  pensions  are 
good  or  bad.  I  am  just  trying 
to  show  you  the  factual  report¬ 
ing  and  the  effect  that  it  has 
when  it  is  not  factual.  What 
the  Congress  voted  on  was  a  rule 
to  consider  a  so-called  retlre- 
nsent  plan.  A  rule  means  per¬ 
mission  to  consider  legislation 
on  its  own  merits.  Thus,  if  you 
vote  against  the  rule,  in  effect 
you  say,  “My  mind  is  made  up. 
My  eyes  are  closed,  and  I  don’t 
want  to  be  convinced.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  merits  of  the 
proposition  are,  I  am  against  it. 
I  don’t  want  any  part  of  it.” 
Ibat  is  what  it  means  when  you 
vote  against  a  rule.  In  contrast, 
when  you  vote  for  a  rule,  you 
don’t  necessarily  vote  for  the 
proposed  legislation.  You  vote 
to  consider  the  legislation  on  its 
merits,  and  then  you  decide 
which  way  you  are  going  to 


the  right  to  write  what  you  want 
and  the  right  to  say  what  you 
want,  that  you  should  become 
most  meticulous  in  your  presen¬ 
tation  of  news,  for,  remember 
the  great  responsibility  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  will  last 
so  long  as  those  in  whom  that 
freedom  reposes  protect  it. 

Carl  M.  Saunders,  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot:  There 
are  435  members  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  now? 

Rep.  Hebert:  That  is  correct 

Mr.  Saunders:  They  are  not 
all  good  Congressmen? 

Rep.  Hebert:  That  is  right 

Mr.  Saunders:  There  are 

more  than  435  newspapers, 
think  the  average  will  stack  up. 

Rep.  Hebert:  I  think  both 
represent  a  great  cross-section 
of  American  life,  and  I  think 
if  the  percentage  were  carried 
out.  there  would  be  almost  an 
even  score  of  the  percentage  of 
good  Congressmen  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  good  newspapers. 
Remember,  a  good  Congressman 
lasts  much  longer  than  a  bad 
Congressman,  but,  unfortunate¬ 
ly.  a  bad  newspaper  lasts  a  lot 
longer  than  it  should. 

J.  D.  Ferguson,  Milwaukee 
Journal :  Congressman,  would 

you  care  to  make  any  remarks 
on  the  responsibility  of  Con¬ 
gressmen  to  tell  these  reporters 
the  full  truth,  and  not  half  the 
truth,  when  they  go  to  them? 

Rep.  Hebert:  Undoubtedly 

the  Congressman  has  the  same 
responsibility  as  the  newspaper 
and  I  have  no  more  to  condone 
in  the  Congressman  who  tells  a 
half  truth  or  who  misleads  than 
I  have  in  a  newspaper  that  does 


M  ANSWER 


•  •  •  to  the  demands  of  advertisers 
for  hli^her  quality  reproduction 


DIRECTOMAT 


jl^JORE  and  more  leading  dailies  are  turning 


to  the  Directomat  to  meet  advertisers’ 
demands  for  higher  quality  reproduction. 
For  the  Directomat  produces  sharper,  more 
uniform  mats  with  cleaner  casts.  But  that 
isn’t  the  only  advantage  of  the  Directomat — 


#For  daily  black-and-white  dry  niat 
work,  the  Directomat  equipfted  for 
double-sided  operation  has  the  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  of  two  mat  rollers 
and  requires  the  space  of  only  one. 

•  The  Directomat  can  produce  dry 
mats  with  the  same  shrinkage  you 
now  get,  and  eliminates  mat  stretch. 

•  Daily  picture  (rages  and  all  color 


work  can  be  molded  and  dried  with¬ 
out  shrinkage  in  one  operation  writh 
the  DirectomaL  Perfect  register 
is  assured. 


These  and  many  other  advantages 
are  worth  investigating.  You  can  do 
it  simply  by  writing  to  Lake  Erie 
for  complete  information  on  the 
Directomat. 


Lake  Erie 
Engineering  Corp. 
.i08  Woodward  Avenue 
Buffalo  17,  N.  Y. 


m  Principal  Gtim  and 
Foreign  Counirice 


lA««diiig  manufacturer  of  hydraolic  preaaea 
..all  sise*  and  type# • . ttcreotyping . • 
plaAtk?  molding . .  proceaaing . .  rubber  nal- 
raniaing . .  metal  working. .  special  purpoae. 
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Stodghill  Tells  Mow 
Stamp  Sales  Began 


By  H.  W.  Stodghill 

BusincM  Manager,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  tells 
me  there  is  widespread  inter* 
est  in  the  genesis  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Newspaper- 
boy  Stamp  Sale 

flan  and,  since 
am  the  only 
individual  who 
was  associated 
with  the  pro¬ 
gram  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end, 
they  have  asked 
me  to  tell  the 
story. 

I  welcome  this 
opportunity  for 
several  reasons.  Stodghill 
To  begin  with,  I 
feel  that  I  have  received  much 
more  credit  than  is  my  due  for 
the  success  of  the  program.  I 
sincerely  appreciate  all  that  has 
been  said  and  done  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  part  I  played  but  any 
other  circulation  man  in  my  sit¬ 
uation  could  and  would  have 
done  as  much  or  more.  The 
people  who  made  this  program 
possible  are  the  ones  who  really 
deserve  the  credit  for  its  suc¬ 
cess. 


Strictly  Voluntory 

The  germ  of  the  idea  was 
pianted  when  a  friend  of  Rich¬ 
ard  W.  Slocum,  general  manager 
of  the  Evening  Bulletin,  asked 
him  If  he  thought  newspaper- 
boys  could  sell  stamps.  He 
asked  me  the  same  question  and 
I  answered  “yes.”  I  told  him 
that  I  thought  pullman  porters 
barbers,  milkman,  salesgirls  .  .  . 
anyone  who  had  contact  with 
the  public  .  .  .  could  sell  stamps 
IF  they  had  the  incentive  and 
IF  they  had  an  organized  plan 
for  doing  it  We  decided  the 
idea  was  worth  playing  with, 
because  Defense  Stamps  were 
not  being  sold  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  That  was  in  June,  1941, 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

After  talking  to  Mr.  Slocum, 
I  talked  to  my  circulation  men 
and  promotion  men  about  the 
idea  and  they  liked  it.  They 
took  my  suggestions  and  worked 
out  the  details  of  the  plan. 

We  had  decided  that  partici¬ 
pation  by  the  boys  should  be  on 
a  strictly  voluntary  basis  and 
a  pledge  was  designed  for  them 
to  sign  if  they  wanted  to  imder- 
take  the  Job.  We  had  decided 
that,  to  get  the  maximum  public 
participation,  we  should  sell  the 
lowest  denomination  —  the  10c 
stamp,  and,  since  the  govern¬ 
ment  did  not  have  an  album 
for  the  10c  stamps  at  that  time, 
we  were  going  to  have  to  print 
the  albums  for  the  families  of 
the  Philadelphia  area. 

We  had  to  provide  an  incen¬ 
tive  for  the  boys  so  we  designed 
a  pin  to  be  awarded  for  the 
sale  of  180  10-cent  stamps,  with 
bars  and  emblems  to  be  attached 
as  they  fulfilled  additional  sales 
quotas. 

When  the  plan  was  completed 


we  presented  it  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Bulletin  with  the 
estimate  that  the  tools  and  pro¬ 
motion  material  we  felt  was 
needed  to  laimch  the  program 
was  going  to  cost  $15,000. 

The  management  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Evening  Bulletin  de¬ 
serves  first  credit  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  because  they  were  willing 
to  finance  a  costly  experiment, 
from  which  they  could  expect 
no  material  return.  Just  to 
prove  that  newspaperboys  could 
and  would  do  a  Job  for  their 
government. 

Fortunately  the  plan  worked. 
In  a  few  weeks,  Philadelphia 
newspaperboys  were  selling 
10%  of  all  the  Defense  Savings 
Stamps  being  sold  in  the  Unitra 
States  and  it  was  then  the 
Treasury  Department  began  to 
wonder  what  was  going  on. 

Secretary  Morgenthau  sent 
special  representatives  to  find 
out  what  we  were  doing  and 
when  they  found  out  their  first 
impulse  was  to  broadcast  the 
plan  to  other  newspapers  with 
the  suggestion  that  they  adopt  a 
similar  program.  Since  they 
asked  my  opinion,  I  told  them 
very  frankly  that  I  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  was  any  possibility 
of  getting  any  substantial  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  program  of  this 
kind  UNLESS  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  was  willing  to  bear 
the  cost  of  providing  the  incen¬ 
tives  for  the  boys  and  some  of 
the  promotion  material. 

Credit  to  Morgenthau 

The  entire  credit  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  as  a  national 
program  must  go  to  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  because 
it  was  his  vision  and  faith  in 
th^  plan  that  made  possible  the 
appropriation  of  government 
funds  to  make  the  program  na¬ 
tional  in  its  scope. 

Credit  for  the  success  of  the 
national  program  must  go  to  in¬ 
numerable  organizations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry.  The  trade  press,  par¬ 
ticularly  Editor  &  Publisher, 
made  an  immeasurable  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  getting  acceptance 
and  continued  support  for  the 
program.  The  ANPA,  ICMA 
and  the  regional  associations  of 
both  publishers  and  circulation 
men  contributed  beyond  meas¬ 
ure  through  their  endorsements 
of  the  plan. 

To  every  circulation  manager 
and  members  of  his  department 
who  gave  time,  effort  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  launching,  sustaining 
and  completing  the  program 
must  go  a  great  share  of  credit 
.  .  .  and,  last  but  not  least,  to  the 
newspaperboys  themselves  must 
go  the  final  credit  for  success 
since  it  was  they  and  not  any 
one  or  any  single  group  of  us 
who  made  the  plan  succeed. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  point  out  that,  in  my 


6  p  i  n  i  o  n  ,  the  Newspaperboy 
Stamp  Sale  Program  was  only 
the  first  step  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  the  true  status 
and  stature  of  the  newspaperboy 
by  public  officials,  business  and 
civic  leaders  and  by  the  public 
at  large. 

The  first  fruit  of  this  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  initiative,  per¬ 
severance  and  capacity  of  the 
newspaperboy  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Treasury  Department’s  re¬ 
quest  that  the  newspaperboys, 
as  a  group,  be  included  in  the 
government's  peace-time  thrift 
and  savings  program.  I  will  not 
go  into  detail  about  the  Thrift 
Club  plan  which  they  propose 


since  it  is  covered  In  anott- 
story.  **• 

However,  I  do  want  to  call 


tention  to  the  fact  that  at  £ 
present  time,  newspanerho!. 

arp  halH  in  snrh  Viiak 


are  held  in  such  high  esteem^ 
the  Treasury  Departmem  tlS 
the  government  is  willini T 
supply  material  for  and  asalfi  S 
the  promotion  of  thrift  amow 
newspaperboys. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  thli  con¬ 
fidence  and  belief  in  the  sinctr 
ity,  ability  and  ambition  a 
newspaperboys  will  not  bt 
shaken  through  failure  of  nem- 
papers  to  give  the  Treasury  D*. 
partment  Thrift  Club  prograa 
the  support  it  deserves. 


Thrift  Club  Program  j 
Begun  for  Carriers  ! 


THIS  WEEK,  executives  and  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  associa¬ 
tions  of  publishers  and  circula¬ 
tion  men  responded  to  a  call 
from  the  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 
Division  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  to  form  the  National 
Newspaperboy  Committee.  The 
primary  object  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  to  launch  the  Treasury 
Department  Thrift  Club  pro¬ 
gram  which  was  conceived 
shortly  before  the  war  ended. 


This  peacetime  development 
of  the  Newspaper  Boys-for-Vic- 
tory  program  which  has  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Secretary  of  the  'Treas- 
uiy  Fred  M.  Vinson,  who  prides 
himself  upon  his  beginnings  as  a 
newspaperboy,  was  proposed  by 
Ted  R.  Gamble,  national  director 
of  wartime  bond  sales. 

Mr.  Gamble  emphasized  that 
the  contribution  of  the  news¬ 
paperboys  in  reminding  millions 
of  newspaper  readers  of  their 
obligation  to  buy  War  Stamps 
and  Bonds  had  proven  of  tre¬ 
mendous  value.  He  agreed  that 
door-to-door  sales  of  Stamps  and 
Bonds  should  be  discontinued,  in 
line  with  Treasury  policy  not  to 
solicit  sales,  but  he  urged  the 
retention  of  the  newspaperboys 
in  the  peace  -  time  program 
through  the  formation  of  News¬ 
paperboy  l^rift  Clubs. 

His  associate,  Robert  W. 
Coyne,  assistant  national  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  War  Finance  Division, 
appeared  before  the  Board  of 
the  ICMA  to  explain  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department’s  desire  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  association.  The 
ICMA  directors  voted  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  plan. 

A  week  ago,  Mr.  Gamble’s 
successor,  Vernon  L.  Clark,  na¬ 
tional  director  of  the  U.  S.  Sav¬ 
ings  Bonds  Division,  made  the 
first  move  to  put  the  plan  in  op¬ 
eration.  After  a  conference  with 
his  Associate  Director,  Law¬ 
rence  M.  Olney,  Howard  W. 
Stodghill,  who  directed  the 
Stamp  Sale  Program  during  the 
war  years,  was  asked  to  under¬ 
take  the  formation  of  the  NA- 
T I  O  N  A  L  NEWSPAPERBOY 
COMMITTEE,  to  guide,  advise 
and  promote  Thrift  Clubs. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Stodghill, 
as  chairman  of  the  NNC,  will  be 
Cranston  Williams,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  ANPA;  L.  W.  McFet- 


ridge,  circulation  manager  d  t 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World-Trik-  ! 
une  and  secretary  of  ICMA;  | 
John  M.  Black,  circulation  diree  1 
tor  of  the  Oklahoma  Ciit  ' 

( Okla. )  Oklahoman  &  Timet; aad  , 
Harry  W.  Cullis,  Chief  of  the 
Newspaper  Boy  Section  of  the 
U.  S.  Savings  Bond  Divisioa 

Other  members  are:  John  R  , 
Long,  manager,  California  NPA  i 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  William  F.  f 
Canfield,  manager.  Inland  Daily  ^ 
Press  Assn.,  Chicago;  Karl  R 
Thiesing,  manager,  New  York 
State  PA;  Carl  C.  Webb,  man¬ 
ager,  Oregon  NPA;  William  W. 
Knight,  manager.  Pacific  Nor^  . 
west  PA;  William  N.  Hardy,  ; 
manager,  PNPA;  C.  W.  Tabb,  t 
manager,  Texas,  NPA;  Frank  R  i 
Phillips,  manager  New  England  4 
Daily  Newspaper  Assn.;  C.  K.  | 
Jefferson,  secretary  -  treasurer,  l 
Central  States  CMA;  H.  P.  ' 
ling,  secretary-treasurer,  Califor 
nia  CMA;  Walter  S.  Zimmerman, 
secretary-treasurer,  Inter-State 
CMA;  W.  G.  Carrington,  sec¬ 
retary  -  treasurer.  Mid  -  Atlantic 
CMA;  Roy  W.  Wohlford,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  Mid-West  CMA: 
Alfred  W.  Cockerill,  secretary- 
treasurer,  New  York  State  CMA; 
Edward  Byron,  secretary-treas-  ; 
urer.  New  England  CMA;  C 
Floyd  Wolfe,  secretary-trear 
urer,  Ohio  State  CMA;  David  R 
Smith,  secretary-treasurer.  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  CMA;  Don  R  ; 
Davis,  secretary,  Southern  CMA:  ! 
P.  F.  Fincher,  secretary-trear  ; 
urer,  Texas  CMA. 

When  Harry  Cullis  returns  to 
newspaper  ranks  in  June  he 
will  retain  his  association  with 
NNC  as  one  of  the  vice  chain 
men  but  the  administrative  rr 
sponsibility  will  pass  to  Louis 
Carow,  Jr.,  director  of  Radio, 
Press  &  Advertising,  and  Jacob 
Mogelever,  Chief  of  Special  Pro¬ 
motions  of  the  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds  Division. 

Since  the  effectiveness  of  the 
NNC  depends  on  the  cooperatiM 
it  receives  from  individual  pub¬ 
lishers  and  circulation  men, 
members  of  the  committee  have 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  plw 
will  receive  the  necessary  sur 
port  to  insure  continuance  of  tw 
remarkable  savings  record 
newspaper  boys  made  during 
the  war. 

(Continued  on  page  140) 
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Driving  Awards 
Highlight  Trend 
In  Accidents 

Winners  in  the  fifth  annual 
ANPA-ICMA  safe-driving  cam- 
were  announced  this  week 
American  Newspaper 
Alishers  Association.  The 
^es  of  18  winners  of  first,  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  place*  in  six  dif¬ 
ferent  circulation  groups  in  the 
campaign  were  made  public. 
Gold  plaques  are  being  sent  to 
first-place  winners,  and 
scrolls  to  second  and  third-place 
winners. 

To  afford  special  recognition 
to  the  role  the  drivers  have 
oiiyed,  the  ANPA  has  designed 
,  gold  no-accident  award  button 
which  will  be  given  to  drivers 
tiirough  their  participating 
newspapers  whose  records  for 
the  year  1946  were  free  from 
reportable  accidents. 

Largest  on  Record 
The  1945  campaign  was  the 
latest  on  record.  More  than 
200  newspapers  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
operating  3,334  motor  vehicles  a 
total  distance  of  58,911,884  miles 
reported  a  rate  of  2.93  accidents 
per  100,000  vehicle  driving 
miles. 

This  rate  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  of  28V&%  over  the  1944 
rate  of  2.28,  reflecting  the  inten¬ 
sified  upward  accident  curve 
since  V-J  Day.  The  record  com¬ 
piled  by  newspapers  for  1945  is 
better  than  the  majority  of  large 
motor  fleet  operation  participat¬ 
ing  in  safety  campaigns  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

The  winners  receiving  official 
awards  are: 

PRIVATE  MOTOR  CARRIER 
DIVISION 
Gaoup  A 

(Newipapers  having  daily  circulation  up 
to  20,000  copie*) 

Thirty-five  newspapers  in  this  group 
operated  138  motor  vehicles  a  total  dis¬ 
tance  of  1,889,817  miles  experiencing  43 
accidents,  a  rate  of  2.27  accidents  per 
100,000  vehicle  miles. 

Fimt  Place  Awaeo — Atlantic  City 
(h'.  J.)  Presj  and  Union  operated  19 
Tehicles  159,995  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

SicoKD  Place  Awaed — Grand  Junc- 
tira  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel  operated  5 
vehicles  65,288  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent 

Tbiio  Place  Awaso  —  IVajhington 
(Pa.)  Observer  Sr  Reporter  operated  4 
vehicles  62,342  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent 

Giour  B 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circulation 
20,001  to  50,000  copies) 

Forty  newspapers  in  this  group  op¬ 
erated  219  motor  vehicles  a  total  distance 
of  3,542,633  miles  experiencing  103  acci¬ 
dents,  a  rate  of  2.90  accidents  per  100,- 
000  vehicle  miles. 

FiasT  Place  AwAxtr— Joplin  (Mo.) 
Glebe  and  Nevts-Herald  operated  8  ve¬ 
hicles  148,012  miles  withotM  an  ac¬ 
cident 

Second  Place  Award  —  Davenport 
(Iowa)  Democrat  Sr  Leader  operated  5 
vehicles  59,905  miles  without  an  accident. 

Third  Place  Award  —  Joliet  (Ill.) 
Herald-Netet  operated  5  vehicles  52,601 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Group  C 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circulation 
50,001  to  100,000  copies) 

Seventeen  newspapers  in  this  group 
operated  206  motor  vehicles  a  total  dis¬ 
tance  of  4,457,445  miles  experiencing  88 


accidents,  a  rate  of  1.97  accidents  per 
100,000  vehicle  miles. 

First  Place  Award — Duluth  (Minn.) 
Herald  Sr  Newt-Tribune  operated  8  ve¬ 
hicles  218,014  miles  without  an  accident. 

Second  Place  Award  —  Colutt^us 
(Ohio)  Cititen  operated  48  vehicles 
1,558,481  miles  experietwing  2  accidents, 
a  rate  of  4.13  accidents  per  100,000  ve¬ 
hicle  miles. 

Third  Place  Award — Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal  operated  12  vehicles  228,- 
085  miles,  experiencing  1  accident,  a  rate 
of  .45  accidents  per  100.000  vehicle  miles. 

Group  D 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circulation  in 
excess  of  100,000  copies) 

Thirty-seven  newspapers  in  this  group 
operated  1,882  vehicles  a  total  distance 
of  24,513,747  miles  experiencing  1,376 
accidents,  a  rate  of  5.61  accidents  per 
100,000  vehicles  miles. 

First  Place  Award — Cleveland  (Uhio) 
Press  operated  77  vehicles  1,084,500 
miles  experiencing  14  accidents,  a  rate 
of  1.29  accidents  per  100,000  vehicle 
miles. 

Second  Place  Award— Loj  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  operated  19  vehicles  348,- 
196  miles,  experiencing  5  accidents,  a 
rate  of  1.43  accidents  per  100.000  ve¬ 
hicle  miles. 

Third  Place  Award— Torsato  (Ont.) 
Globe  and  Mail  operated  22  vehicles 
462,572  miles,  experiencing  8  accidents, 
a  rate  of  1.73  accidents  per  100,000 
vehicle  miles. 


CONTRACT  MOT(JR  CAkkllik 
DIVISION 
Group  A 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circulation  up 
to  100,000  copies) 

Thirty  newspapers  in  this  group  had 
ofierated  for  its  account  261  vehicles  a 
distance  of  5,632,186  miles,  experiencing 
41  accidents,  a  rate  of  .73  accidents 
per  100,000  vehicle  miles. 

First  Place  Award  —  Poughkeepsie 
(N.  Y.)  New  Yorker  had  operated  for 
its  account  12  vehicles  a  total  distance 
of  270,000  miles  without  an  accident. 

Second  Place  Award — lYaco  (Tex.) 
News-Tribune  and  Times  Herald  had  op¬ 
erated  for  its  account  5  vehicles  a  total 
distance  of  210,265  miles  without  an  ac¬ 
cident. 

Third  Place  AvrAto— Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald  and  Leader  had  operated  for  its 
account  10  vehicles  a  total  distance  of 
192,600  miles  without  an  accident. 

Gaoup  B 

(Newspapers  having  daily  circulation  in 
excess  of  100,000  copies) 

Ten  newspapers  in  this  group  had 
operated  for  their  account  636  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  a  total  distance  of  18,876,056 
miles,  experiencing  79  accidents,  a  rate 
of  .42  accidents  per  100,000  vehicle 
miles. 

First  Place  Award — Dallas  (Tex.) 
News  had  operated  for  its  account  60 
vehicles  a  distance  of  3,097,374  miles 
ex|>eriencing  1  accident,  a  rate  of  .03 


accidents  per  100,000  vehicle  mllet. 

Second  Place  Award— Kaiuss  City 
(Mo.)  Star  had  operated  for  its  account 
351  vehicles  a  total  distance  of  9,615,085 
miles  experiencing  19  accidents,  a  rate 
of  .20  accidents  per  100,000  miles. 

Third  Place  Award  —  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel  had  operated  for  its  ac¬ 
count  18  vehicles  a  total  distance  of 
6M,764  miles,  experiencing  2  accidents, 
a  rate  of  .29  accidents  per  100,000  ve¬ 
hicle  miles. 

■ 

Kansas  Doily  Boasts 
Special  Air  Service 

The  Winfield  (Kans.)  Daily 
Courier  boasts  the  only  special 
air  carrier  service  of  any  newa- 
paper  in  Kansas,  and  is  now  de¬ 
livering  to  subscribers  in  East¬ 
ern  Cowley  and  Western  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Counties  as  soon  as  the 
paper  reaches  residents  in  Win¬ 
field. 

Recently  the  Courier  pub¬ 
lished  a  special  1946  Achieve¬ 
ment  Edition  of  56  pages  which 
paid  tribute  to  the  part  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Winfield  and  surrounding 
communities  played  in  World 
War  II  and  to  their  general  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  welfare  of  the 
city. 


*lUe4fr 

QUeenexi 


when  we  adopted 
this  Compensation  Plan 


There’s  nothing  like  time  to  test  a 
revolutionary  new  plan.  And  time 
is  proving  that  The  Mutual  Life¬ 
time  Compensation  Plan  is  sound 
because  it  benefits  our  policy¬ 
holders,  our  salesmen,  and  the 
Company. 

Briefly,  the  Plan  offers  our 
salesmen:  (1)  An  Annual  Service 
Fee  for  rendering  full  and  (»n- 
tinuous  service  to  policyholders 
(regardless  of  whether  additional 
insurance  is  sold.)  (2)  An  Effici¬ 
ency  Income  based  on  the  amount 
of  quality  business  produced  (this 
encourages  our  salesmen  to  sell 


the  right  types  and  amounts  of 
insurance.)  (3)  A  liberal  Retire¬ 
ment  Income  beginning  at  age  65. 

Put  it  all  together  and  it  spells 
more  intelligent  service  for  our 
policyholders,  and  an  increasing 
lifetime  income  for  our  represen¬ 
tatives  on  a  level  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction.  From  the  Company  view¬ 
point,  it  improves  the  quzdity  of 
business  produced,  and  makes  in¬ 
surance  selling  with  the  Mutual 
Life  worthy  of  a  lifetime  career, 
by  providing  a  real  incentive  for 
continued  public  service. 

Note:  Theifire  still  ckeeringt 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


34  NASSAU  STREET 


Ltwit  W.  Douglas, 

NEW  YORK  S,  N.v. 
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Ad  Bureau  Income 
Of  $725,000  Seen 


A  "NEW"  CONCEPTION  of  the 

Bureau  of  Advertising's  work 
among  national  advertisers  has 
developed  during  the  past  year, 
Roy  D.  Moore,  chairman  of  the 
Bureau’s  governing  board,  stated 
this  week  in  his  report  to  the 
membership  of  the  Bureau  and 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

"Since  advising  the  member¬ 
ship  last  April  that  the  expan¬ 
sion  plan  had  been  put  into  op¬ 
eration,”  he  said,  "your  govern¬ 
ing  board  .  .  .  has  organized  the 
Bureau’s  work  on  new  lines  and 
has  employed  men  of  outstand¬ 
ing  ability  and  reputation  to 
carry  forward  a  many-sided  pro¬ 
gram  covering  the  general  and 
the  retail  advertising  fiel^.” 

Bureau  membership,  he  re¬ 
ported,  now  totals  1,044  newspa¬ 
pers,  representing  75%  of  total 
daily  circulation  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Income  during  the  current 
fiscal  year,  which  began  Mar.  1, 
is  expected  to  total  about  $725,- 
000,  Mr.  Moore  said. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the 
Bureau’s  annual  report: 

Br  far  Uie  most  progressive  year  in  the 
history  of  collective  effort  by  newspaiicrs  to 
develop  advertisinK  is  covered  in  this 
Thirty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
ot  Advertising.  , 

Since  advinng  the  membership  last  April 
that  the  Expansion  Plan  had  been  put  into 
operation,  your  C'K>veming  Board,  with  the 
help  of  its  operating  and  supervising  com¬ 
mittees,  has  organised  the  Bureau’s  work  on 
new  lines  and  has  employed  men  of  out¬ 
standing  ability  and  reputation  to  carry 
forward  a  many-nded  program  covering  the 
gener^  and  the  retail  advertising  fields. 

Built  upon  the  substantial  foundation  of 
earlier  work,  the  Bureau’s  program  not  only 
retains  ^1  the  original  constructive  items, 
but  now  includes  many  other  major  features 
tbt  are  opening  new  trails  and  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Kew  thinldng  and  unusual  experience 
brought  to  the  job  by  newly-enlisted  top 
personnel,  for  whom  we  nrere  still  seeking 
when  we  last  reported,  have  influenced  and 
shaped  onr  plans. 

New  Coaceptioa  of  Work 

We  have  a  new  conception  of  our  work 
among  t^  great  national  alvcrtisers.  We 
shall  bring  to  these  advertisers  material 
herMofore  unobtainable  to  mnde  them  in 
their  development  of  markets  In  which  news¬ 
papers  are  published,  We  are  enlisting  their 
cooperation  to  establish  a  relationship  in 
which  service  srill  be  the  keynote  no  less 
than  sales  effort. 

'Hie  National  Division  has  already  been 
invited  bjr  a  number  of  large  advertisers  to 
study  thw  iiroblems  in  the  light  of  mutual 
interest to  submit  recommendations  for 
advertising  campaigns  based  upon  new 
appwsals  of  all  logical  markets. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Bureau,  through  a 
oowly  organized  Research  Department,  is 
equipping  ita  staff  with  the  daU  needed  to 
make  these  interesting  and  vital  enterprises 
successful. 

The  Retail  Division  is  now  arell  estab¬ 
lished  under  a  specific  operating  policy  and 
is  vigorously  carrying  forward  its  service 
program  to  the  membership.  Considerable 
advance  has  been  made  in  its  several 
projects  to  equip  the  retail  staffs  of  the 
membership  with  information  and  imple¬ 
ments  for  working  in  closer  harmony  with 
retail  advertisers.  'This  entails  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  factual  and  creative  material  which 
has  been  arelcomed  by  members  as  a  source 
of  help  never  before  available.  The  Divi¬ 
sion  has  plans  for  extending  its  program  as 
soon  as  further  funds  are  available.  It 
operates  currently  on  a  budget  of  1100,000 
a  year. 

The  work  of  all  Bureau  divisions  will  be 
discussed  presently  in  detail.  A  word 
should  be  said  here,  however,  concerning 
men  who  are  supplying  leadership  in  key 
activities,  although  the  wide  publicity  given 
by  the  trade  press  to  their  appointments 
makes  extendi  comment  unnecessary. 


Alfred  B.  Stanford,  Director  of  Sales  and 
of  the  National  Division,  took  his  post  last 
December  upon  leaving  the  U.  S.  Navy 
where  he  served  with  distinction  as  a  Com¬ 
mander,  Formerly  a  partner  in  Compton 
Advertinng,  Inc.,  Mr.  Stanford  was  de¬ 
clared  by  the  Sales  Committee  to  be  the 
best  equipped  man  it  had  found  in  a  ten 
months'  search. 

Within  two  months  after  his  arrival,  Mr. 
Stanford  was  fortunate  enough  to  interest 
Harold  Barnes  to  become  his  associate. 
Mr.  Barnes  also  came  from  the  agency  field, 
having  handled  major  advertising  accounts 
with  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  Pedlar  & 
Ryan,  Inc,,  and  Compton,  where  he  was  a 
vicepresident  and  director. 

Both  these  men  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
opportunities  for  furtner  development  of 
newspaper  advertising;  both  are  firm  be¬ 
lievers  in  its  basic  value.  They  Imve  thrown 
themselves  into  their  big  jobs  with  enthusi¬ 
asm,  intelligence,  a  capacity  for  hard  work, 
and  a  keen  unde^amling  of  the  problem  at 
hand.  They  have  the  full  confidenre  of 
their  associates,  of  the  Sales  Committee, 
and  of  the  Board,  Details  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  staff  supporting  them  and  the 
plans  they  are  pursuing  will  be  found  on  the 
pages  that  follow. 

1,044  Papers  Support  Bureau 

John  Glesen,  who  became  Retail  Division 
Director  in  August,  1946,  was  also  regarded 
as  the  outstanding  man  discovered  by  the 
Retail  Committee  after  a  long  search.  With 
a  broad  and  intimate  knowledge  of  retailing, 
as  well  as  advertising,  and  an  excellent 
record  with  the  Hearst  newspapers  In  New 
York  and  Boston,  Mr,  Giesen  took  hold  of 
his  job  with  vigor  and  constructive  imagina¬ 
tion,  quickly  organized  a  competent  and 
industrious  staff  which  has  the  respect  and 
high  regard  of  the  organization  and  the 
management.  Details  <n  his  plans  and  work 
are  included  later  on  in  this  report. 

The  size  of  the  Bureau's  membership  has 
exceeded  expectations  voiced  in  the  1946 
report.  As  of  this  date,  there  are  1,044 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  supporting  the  organization,  repre¬ 
senting  76%  of  the  total  daily  newspaper 
circulation  of  the  two  countries.  For  the 
current  fiscal  year,  beginning  March  1st, 
the  income  expectation  from  all  sources  is 
about  9726,000. 

Despite  the  fact  that  more  funds  are 
needed  and  could  be  used  at  this  time  to 
great  advantage,  the  Bureau  is  now  sub¬ 
stantially  equipped  to  make  its  moot 
aggressive  campaign  in  the  interests  of  all 
newspapers.  As  the  Chairman  said  in  his 
letter  of  February  21  to  the  membership: 
“If  a  doun  lart*  ntwspaptrs  that  havt  not  y*t 
tnroUtd  can  be  intertjUd  this  year,  additional 
psrronasf  and  mattrial  which  tha  Board  fttls 
would  ertatly  advance  the  work  could  he 
obtained."  We  believe,  however,  ^e  new 
program  trill  demonstrate  so  convincingly 
Its  value  to  newspapers  that  the  funds  we 
feel  ultimately  must  be  dwoted  to  this 
movement  will  be  made  available. 

Governing  Board 

With  the  approval  of  the  ANPA  Direc¬ 
torate,  the  Committee  in  Charge  has 
changed  its  name  to  the  Governing  Bosud 
and  agreed  to  a  provision  for  limited  tenure 
and  rotation  of  office.  Appointments  as  of 
May  1,  1946,  were  approximately  one-third 
for  a  period  of  one  year,  one-third  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  and  one-third  for  a 
Iieriod  of  three  years,  with  no  member 
eligible  for  reappointment  if  he  shall  have 
served  pursuant  to  two  successive  appoint¬ 
ments  made  subsequent  to  April  1,  1946, 
unless  there  shall  have  been  a  lapse  of  one 
year  following  last  membership  on  the 
Board.  This  limitation  does  not  apply  to 
anyone  bolding  the  office  of  Chairman  or 
Vice-Cbairman.  Thus  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  introduction  of  new  blood  and 
new  ideas  each  year  into  the  Bureau's 
management. 

Functioning  for  the  Board  between  its 
sessions,  the  Executive  Committee  holds 
frequent  meetings,  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  all  activities  through  the  chairmen  of 
the  Sales  and  Retail  Committees,  staff 
executives,  and  the  administrative  officer, 
William  A.  Thomson,  who  acts  as  liaison 
between  the  Board,  the  supervising  commit¬ 
tees  and  the  various  divisions.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  is  making  for  harmonious  and 
effective  operation. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  transition.  It  has 
seen  the  continuance  of  the  numy  excellent 
service  activities  of  the  Bureau  and  the 
launching  of  the  specfic  sales  analysis  work 
with  large  advertisers  following  the  appoint¬ 


ment  of  Mr.  Stanford,  the  new  Sales  and 
National  Division  Director. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sikes,  the 
Service  Manager,  the  many  activities  have 
been  carried  forward  in  a  roost  efficient  way. 

At  the  request  of  many  members,  the 
Bureau  prepared  a  general  presentation, 
"/  See  by  the  Paper,"  which  ptesenU  mate- 
rU  on  the  high  reader  interest  in  the  news 
and  editorial  columns  of  the  newspaper,  as 
well  as  outstanding  exzunples  of  local,  na- 


Public  Opinion."  This  presenUtion  was 
built  in  a  war  atmosphere  to  meet  the  needs 
of  companies  facing  such  problems  as 
morale,  absenteeism,  shortage  or  absence  of 
product  from  the  market.  However,  peace 
brought  little  relief  from  these  problems. 
In  fact,  reconversion  to  peacetime  pnxltK- 
tion  create!  new  and  ^ually  complex  prob¬ 
lems  having  to  do  with  public  opinion. 

Stresses  the  Preventathre 

This  presentation  stresses  the  advantage 
of  preventive  rather  than  "fire  extinguisher 
efforts  to  mold  public  opinion,  also  the 
fact  that  public  opinion  it  local  in  character , 
and  therefore  newspapers  offer  an  effective 
medium  for  guiding  and  directing  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  large  grou|M  of  people. 

**Industry  and  Public  Opinion  has  been 
shown  not  only  to  a  large  number  of  agen¬ 
cies  but  also  to  such  important  groups  as 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  on  the  Committee  for  Economic 
Development,  and  the  Public  Relations 
Committees  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers.  The  importimee  of  promoting 
public  relations  advertising  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  past  six  years  this  classifi¬ 
cation  has  grown  from  91,000,000  a  year 
to  more  than  920,000,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  two  presenta¬ 
tions  were  shown  to  at  least  8,000  key  execu¬ 
tives  and  business  leaders  during  the  year. 

During  the  past  12  months,  the  Bureau 
has  worked  with  a  steadily  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  advertisers  and  agencies,  helping  to 
develop  more  effective  newspaper  copy  on 
the  basis  of  the  invaluable  information 
yielded  by  The  Continuint  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Readint.  It  becomes  constantly  more 
obvious  that  one  of  the  two  major  tasks  of 
the  Bureau  is  to  educate  advertisers  in  the 
effective  use  of  newspaper  advertising  .  .  _ 
from  the  standpoint  of  adequate  linage  and 
frequency,  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of 
advertising  copy.  . 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  many  cases 
to  trace  tangible  results  from  the  service 
work  done  by  the  Bureau.  However,  there 
are  enough  specific  instances  to  indicate 
the  dollars  and  cenU  value  of  this  work. 

For  instance,  the  Bureau  presenUtion, 
"Industry  and  Public  Opinion,"  played  an 
important  part  with  one  advertiser  in  the 
building  of  a  9400,000  public  relations 
schedule  in  a  wide  list  of  newspapers. 

As  a  result  of  The  Continuint  Study  of 
Newspaper  Readint  more  than  40,000  lines 
of  test  advertising  were  scheduled  during 
the  year  and  the  results  employed  by  the 
Bureau  to  induce  the  use  of  still  greater 
linage  in  the  future. 

A  well-knoam  food  advertiser  is  spending 
the  bulk  of  iU  money  this  year  in  news¬ 
papers  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Bureau's 
work.  This  appropriation,  which  involves 
KM.OOO,  came  to  newspapers  instead  of 
going  into  other  media. 

As  the  direct  result  of  Bureau  effort,  a 
large  cosmetic  manufacturer  scheduled  a 
-ipnaal  campaign  in  160  newspapers. 

An  oil  company  has,  as  the  result  of 
several  years  close  cooperation  by  the 
Bureau,  steadily  increased  iU  newspaper 
linage.  This  year's  newspaper  campaign 
is  the  largest  in  its  history. 

A  food  organization  was  helped  to  de¬ 
velop  a  style  of  advertising  that  resulted 
in  a  campaign  In  217  nexvspapcrs. 

A  drug  manufacturer,  long  absent  from 
newspapers,  has  been  brought  back  into  the 
fold  by  means  of  a  test  in  7  papers  that  has 
now  grown  to  a  campaign  in  126  papers. 

Sales  Analysis  Work 

'This  new  phase  of  the  Bureau's  activity 
has  already  received  wide  publicity  and  need 
not  gone  into  in  detail  here. 

The  basic  theme  of  this  effort  is  that  "All 
business  is  local."  By  this  is  meant  that  vir¬ 
tually  no  manufacturer  has  an  equal  sales 
opportunity  in  every  section  of  the  country 
and  that,  therefore,  the  best  way  to  increase 
sates  volume  and  to  reduce  distribution 
costs  is  to  concentrate  advertising  in  those 
markets  that  offer  the  best  potential. 

Obviously,  newspapers  are  an  outstand- 
in^nedium  for  this  purpose. 

i^e  basic  strategy  is  to  work  with  the 
100  leading  advertisers  who  account  for 
some  60%  of  the  total  volume  of  national 
advertising.  This  will  involve  helping  these 
advertisers  discover  where  their  major  sales 
opportunities  are  and  how  those  opportu¬ 
nities  can  most  effectively  be  exploiteil. 

(Continued  on  page  141) 


Thrift  Qub  Program 
Started  for  Boys 

continued  from  page  m 

One  of  the  main  obiectivea  <•« 
the  NNC  wiU  be  to  preserve  uJJ 
expand  the  public  reiation*  nju 
made  by  the  newspaperboys  du^ 
ing  the  war  and  it  is  felt  that 
the  combined  strength  of  huo- 
dreds  of  individual  Thrift  rinK, 
organized  in  cooperation 
the  Federal  Government,  would 
be  a  valuable  asset  to  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  this  end. 

The  primary  objective  of  the 
NNC  is  to  encourage  thrift  and 
inculcate  the  habit  of  savin*  in 
the  newspaperboys,  an  important  ] 
segment  of  American  youth,  j 
Widespread  acceptance  of  the 
program  is  expected  since  moit 
newspapers  have  for  years  1 
stressed  the  importance  of  thrift 
to  their  boys  and  it  is  thought 
that  circulation  men  will  wel¬ 
come  this  Treasury  Department 
support  In  unifying  their  in¬ 
dividual  efforts  into  a  national 
program. 

The  Thrift  Club  plan  can  be 
adapted  to  any  operation.  The 
entire  idea  of  the  program  is  to 
get  as  many  newspaper  boys  as 
possible  to  Invest  a  minimum  of 
25c  each  week  in  U.  S.  Savings 
Stamps. 

The  United  States  Savings 
Bonds  Division  is  working  on 
promotion  plans  and  preparing 
the  material  to  be  supplied  par¬ 
ticipating  newspapers.  The  main 
tools  to  be  supplied  by  the  gov- 
enunent  are  membership  cards 
for  distribution  by  the  individ¬ 
ual  newspapers  to  their  newspa¬ 
perboys  who  enroll  in  IWC 
Thrift  Clubs.  Each  card  wfll 
bear  the  signature  of  National 
Director  Clark  and  provide 
space  for  the  signature  of  the  is¬ 
suing  publisher  or  circulation 
manager. 

When  a  newspaperboy  hu 
saved  enough  stamps  to  converl 
them  into  a  $25  Savings  Bond, 
he  will  receive  a  citation  from 
the  Treasury  Department  telling 
him  that  he  has  become  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  his  government 

Lensmen  Honor 
'Andy'  Kraffert 

Clxveland  —  Dean  of  Cleve¬ 
land  newspaper  photographers, 
Andrew  L.  Kraffert  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  was 
honored  recent¬ 
ly  at  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  of 
the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  and 
Newsreel  Cam¬ 
eramen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation.  "Andy” 
received  the 
gold  badge  of 
the  Association, 
the  first  Cleve¬ 
land  photogra-  Krofieri 
pher  to  be  so 
honored.  Kraffert  has  spent  39 
years  taking  pictures  for  the 
Plain  Dealer.  Dudley  Bnun- 
bach.  Plain  Dealer  photogra¬ 
pher,  is  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 
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_ accomplishments  of  retail  division  PFT.AT^p 

continued  from  page  140  timv«l  before  there  is  completely  uniform 
Nstimlly.  ‘to  type  of  work  requires  s  “*  Journal  Lock^ 

I-  VdSpif  for  in&mntion.  Since  very  When  imthodicsl  field  openuont can  Member  Xewsosner  o— 

_ —  _ 1*.  be  crystallized  into  action  bv  th.  Dm.ii  .  .  newspaper  Population  and  Alorrittnnrm 


Journal,  Lockporl  (N.  Y.)  lfafo«i-5sis  fe 
Journal,  GrunfiM  (Maas.)  Rtcordar-GaaaUa, 


Member  Xewaoaner  o-T)  Ti  ■'ownu.ijrttnnuii  (Maaa.MUcorav-iraa$ua, 

.  /nurv  ,  *''*P*P*'  PopulaUon  and  Morrutoam  (N.  J.)  Racord. 

tld..°  ‘""■’“f  ^  Timas  ^ ^ ^ The  close  cordial  relationship  of  this 
sd  '  (Mich.*)” JV***"'' i  group  with  the  Retail  Division  throuch  two 


J^dadapphenjtothi^-Jib^i^prin.. 
pwted.  Even  the  biggest  advertisers  will  T“  "“‘•^1. 

tMtinr  ooerations  n  »h>>  tk.  Slffl  others  are  enthusiastic  over  the  re-  ”***^*  (Ohio)  Ai 


CN.  Y.)  Daily  Rariaw- 
Toito  of  Hempstead) . . . 
(Ohio)  Advocttta  &Amari- 


259  000  T^*  Retail  Division  is  established;  and, 

as  indicated  above,  progress  can  be  reported 
72  900  of  the  ten  points  in  the  operating 

,152,000  P°**cy.  For  true  perspective  on  the  objec- 

104  000  “>  which  the  division  is  coraniitted,  the 

248,000  ‘’‘isinal,  approved  policy  is  repeated  here 
briefly; 


However,  once  the  big  advertisers  begin  Divisions  issue  to  suit  their  own  local  Bltaurd  104.000  '? 

le  dhoovCT  the  results  that  the  proper  ^  v  ““  P^ia  (m\  ^  l  . .  248,000  “PP™'''’*  P®bcy  •*  repeated  here 

5  newspaper  advertising  can  rfve  the  "  J  >  «««■<<.  Howton  Post.  Los  Antalas  J°^"'^-Tro*script  ‘>r«efly: 

tkre  is  a  bw  potential  in  advertising  dol-  ^  PM^PkJ^lJ^Sin’’klAk  1.  Poster  and  Develop  Retail  Newspaper 

Isis.  Furthermore,  these  large  advertisers  PhUadalpkia  BuUattn,  Peona  "““«•"  Staff  Advertising 

ttsd  to  set  the  fuUon  in  adVertising  and  Gloka-Damocrat.  Pius^rehiPni'po'si-GaMli""  2-  Provide  Newspaper  Advertising  Suffs 

it  M  be  expected  that  as  they  put  a  larger  rei^i  of^  t  hi  ''Marcts^P  tMa"  p  9zz  non  “d  -Salesmen  with  Background  Material, 

isd  larger  percentage  of  their  appropria-  feature  of  the  K%t,  has  aroused  p  umar  ..........  2,244.000  i,*.  Sutistical  Data  -Selling  Ideas  Coor 

tiou  into  newspapers,  many  smaller  adver-  favorable  comment,  and  some  mem-  588.000  Slants  MerchandisinWrends  etc  ^ 

then  will  follow  suit  bers  maintain  a  standing  order  ft  r  extra  ' (R.  I.)  BuUatin  6*  g  o  i.  „ 

quantities  every  month.  Members  who  Journal  "Trada  Aid  BuUatin”  858,000  Si— 

The  Retail  Division  make  it  a  practice  to  exhibit  these  stories  Povmna  (Ohio)  Evanint  Racord. .  46.700  f*****  ““‘f  Sales 


quantities  every  month.  Members  who  b  ‘'oda  Aid  BuUatin"  858,000  q.,11  ‘ Xr  7  u-n-  VSi— 

The  Retail  Division  make  it  a  pracUce  to  exhibit  these  stories  Rfcord. .  46,700  R?S^{on  MiUerial^'*^  ^  ^  ^ 

Ai^ching  its  first  anniversary,  the  ‘‘'P^**^,  “^ual  ^  tiannett  4  Contact  Chain  Store  Organizations. 

Retell  Division  is  able  to  measure  its  per-  jl,:"  RoekM  '(111)  ‘  .  ®-  Create  a  Favorable  Public  Relations 

5r"B^ir::£,"“5.'s;r.t  "»•«“  JssstS"  ■'™‘'  “■ 

isSdTiS“¥!,7,.‘f,X'iirs,r.'^  N.*w,ss2ij£rsJ,="'“^'" 

gible  progress  in  the  adaptation  and  appli-  scattered  in  character  but  show  '  ‘  Fr^are  and  Hold  Clinics  for  Retailers 

cation  of  this  material  by  retail  selling  staffs  ““'ptance  for  the  material  is  spread  ci",  '  V  and  Newroaper  Staffs 

of  member  newspapers.  well  over  its  variety.  Bxamples  show  that  San  Angalo  (Tex.)  Standard-  a  "".ITTi:!.  Si„i.  ...i  r'.-ii _ i_  ik. 


XTonon  Newspaper  Retail  Salesmen. 

Prepare  and  Hold  Clinics  for  Retailers 
,579.000  and  Newspaper  Staffs. 

nnn  *•  Work  with  Schools  and  Colleges  in  the 
176,000  Interest  of  Retail  Advertising. 

Roa  iwi  .  ®'  Recommend  Competent,  Autborita- 


In  the  Ten  Point  Policy  of  the  Retail  Di-  regularly  reproduce  pieces  SanpL.^Ly,,  ’  i  o'  ••  •.•  •  •  176,000  lnter«t  of  Retail  Advertising 

vi^the  fint  thrM  points  are  (1)  Foster  of  "«Lii  1  628  ono  »•  Recommend  Competent.  Autborita- 

tfld  Develop  Retail  Newspaper  AfivertistnKl  ‘ustribution.  This  seettem  of  the  Kti  has  \  *  *  *  d  1»628,000  tive  Speakers  on  Retail  Advertising  Sub- 

(2)  Provide  Newspaper  AclvertisinK  Stafe  general  artivity  with  quite  pca  ers  on  «.euui  Aoverusin*  cmio- 

ind  Salesiren  with  HackKround  MateriaL  “85*’««ve  application  in  wme  spots.  .  10-  Hstablish  the  Retail  Division,  Bureau 

It  SuUstical  Data.  Selling  Ideas.  Copy  ^  ruction  is  that  every  "Kit"  (Jnd.)  Tnbuna .  359.000  of  Advertisimr  as  a  ^uree  of  A^^^ 

Slants.  Merchan  ising  Trmds.  etc.;  W)  ““‘.““s  material  of  valuable  service  to  local  271,000  th*  a.KiJl^  *V  o“  To 


Slsnts.  Mercfaan.  ising  Trends,  etc.;  (3)  maicri«  pi  viuuao  e  service  to  local  x.—™ <  zri.i^  the  Subject  of  Retail  Newspaper  Adver 

Miintsin  a  Continuous  Exchange  of  Sue-  retml  people.  This  is  based  on  reports  from  (OWoV  fllidf  ^ 

ccssful,  I’roven  .Selling  Ideas  and  Sales  Pro-  metropolitan  markets  on  down  to  one  mem-  fiT  *1? ^  » ’o .  803.000  _.  u  i-  •  t-  .  u 

motion  Material  ber  in  a  town  of  less  than  5,000  populaUon.  lY/tshinglon  (D.  C.)  Post .  1,024,000  ahead  is  immense,  but  as  budget 

A.  •  ,  . .  .....  _ —  i-  -  it-a.  _  ..t  ^  ^  ,  IVnl^rlmitse  /.Q  M  I  Pa.klJa  z3/\  s Ann  rkrtyaniYati  ran  narmit  avtanutfMt 


Obviously  the 'second  and  thirdpointsare  .  Following  is  a  list  of  mimberi  who  ar^  IVatartown  (S.  D.)  Public  Opinion  ’  60.' 100  and  wganizaUon  faajities  permit  extenmon 
to  lumish  blueprints  and  tools  to  use  in  ad-  *1*®  P"”**’’- ‘o  have  di.ii  di  >  of  ^orts,  the  membership  may  look 

nneing  the  first  point.  Unless  the  materials  appIicaUon  of  Retail  Division  Public  Relations  ward  confidently  to  steady  advance  into 

■re  used  productively  by  advertising  man-  Jimtenal  in  one  or  several  of  the  ways  out-  Point  No.  5  of  the  Retail  Division’s  “'**  ‘***  Division  s  stated  responsibthuea. 

igers  and  their  salesmen,  no  such  advance  oaed  above.  The  population  figures  and  Policy  is:  Create  a  Favorable  Public  Rein-  Just  as  when  the  war  started  we  were 
esa  be  achieved.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  Keographical  spread  represented  by  this  tions  I’rogram  with  'Trade  Papers  and  Qmck  to  adjust  our  promotion  to  wartime 
to  report  such  actual  field  accomplishment  *“?■,  much  for  the  adaptability  of  “Ratail  Trade  Assixxations.  Action  was  launched  “nditions  with  such  pieces  as  "  Advartising 
itthe  Retail  Division’s  nine-months’  mark.  "“Cnto  and  'Monthly  Sailing  Kit."  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Division’s  ex-  ^^oas  to  War,"  “Nawspapar  Adaartising  in  a 

The  irjiterials  produced  and  issued  can  be  Trading  'o‘ence.  by  personally  interviewing  editors  Pfotion  at  War,"  "Gaarad  to  Today's  Naads," 

aunmed  up  quickly.  "Retail  Memo”  has  Area  Their  advice  and  specifications  deter-  ^od  "Their  Eyas  Are  On  Industry,"  to  maca 

been  issued  regularly  every  week  for  about  Member  Newspaper  Population  "““ed  the  character  of  articles  and  features  ^*7  we  have  adapted  our  story  to  the 

» weeks.  Six  issues  of  the  "Monthly  SeU-  Aberdeen  IWash  f  Wnrld  xo  inn  smt«ble  to  the  publicaUons  in  each  reconversion  period  and  to  the  return  of 

•s|Ad".haye  been  sent  out,  e«:h  containing  Att^ay Tn  vTAmcA^boc*;;  Xi;,;.  5^’^  ret^l  and  publUhing  field.  ^mpeUtion.  We  have  been  pointing  out 

time  pnnapal  featuers:  "A  R«/oi/  Adrer-  Attrrf  Lea  (Minn  )  Tricar  ^  6l’^  Their  first  imcouraging  response  to  the  ‘h»t  newspap»i  by  their  very  nature,  mo 

brer’ case  history;  the  "RrfailP/aaaiagCof-  A  fN  q  ?' J.V.;  51,600  offer  of  specially  written  material  has  been  more  to  help  adveitisera  solve  their 

is^",;  and  "Ideas  fir  Implamants."  " Busings' Sentinai  backed  up  by  wholehearted  accepUnce  of  postwar  problems  and  meet  their  new 

Lo^  use  and  adaptaUon  of  these  mate-  AutUn  rr.iyiy'"iJL'  the  stories  since  furnished  them.  It  is  a  fact  opportumties  than  any  other  medium, 

rials  have  ranged  across  the  membership  rknuditer"  '  kq  onn  ‘tot  not  a  single  article  made  available  to 

Britni^.jykviniiiRuo^d:::  394:W0  D  . 


Aud  as  part  of  the  new  Sales  Expansion 
Program  we  have  been  changing  the 
approach  in  our  promotion  material  to 
make  it  more  specific  and  less  general 


aitmo  s  iirst  issue  AxiQ  wtucQ  in  CQHtofi  (Ohio)  Rtbosiioff'v  ^11  nnn  are  aaverxising,  Dcvense,  chain  ...  to  inteirrate  our  Drotnotton  niate* 

“e  modried  upon  “Retail  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail  530‘(XX)  k!!!^’  store,  drug  store,  food,  rial  more  closely  with  the  work  of  the  Na 

1“^  **7.’,*-  *"5**  every  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News . 1  (X)7'000  f  fumishiags,  mM  s  and  won^  s  ap-  tional  Division.  This  changeover  is  a  con- 

heMUly  upon  "Ratail  Chaster  (Pa.)  Times. .  169  000  .‘estau^t  Md  shoes.  tinuing  operation  and  will  become  more 

l(xvT!/.m”"***i’’i  *****’  “'***  CAfeogo  (III.)  Saa .  4  829’(X)0  ?k ''”*’**m  **  5°  »PP«rent  in  the  months  ahead.  But  already 

^items  and  Immliied  twists  to  "RetaU  Christian  Science  .Monitor .  ’  ^de  of  these  pubheaUons  toward  the  Retail  it  has  raaterislly  affecte.1  the  nature  of  our 

Some  members  use  Ciacianofi  (Ohio)  Enquirer  .  ^  pro^m  are  thor  increasingly  promotion  material.  For  example,  we  have 

“  "Metw  Retailers"  . .  1  156  000  “'**  for  information  Md  assist-  just  had  delivered  from  the  printer  two  im- 

(em  j  Items.  Those  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  "Retail  '  '  mu*  ““”***“  of  requesU  ft»  special  portant  booklets,  with  a  third  one  to  be 


ss  lyigasi  )  nave  accepted  it  as  a  Duvloa  Vnhioi  rnuruul  . Inx'n^  auu  me  regular  press,  rrom  its  establish- 

•0^  for  some  of  their  material,  thus  iudi-  D«  Howl)  meat  the  Retail  Division  has  worked  with  ‘o  prove  tlmt  well-prepared  sn^l  ads 

“tinf  appreciation  of  "RetaU  Memo"  as  a  Trib^a  ''slT^aftJ^rim"  1  1 10  nnn  ‘to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  .1“  *“*ii  ‘ 

lir^ving  authority  in  tbdr  service  rMi„k  i  iJ ^  V,  exchanging  material,  preparing  arUcles  for  *“*“»  ,‘to  fact  that  the  small-space  ad  U 

Jisny  other  memlJer,.  who  trdat”'have  o  «xs  oo.  publications,  ^and  %nt2rt!Sii^  for  the  advertiser 

W  started  their  own  news  bulleUn.  pur-  Eailciaila  ‘be  Association’s  sales  promotion  execu-  JT“b  a  limited  budget  and  for  the  adver- 

(i«exUa  quantities  of  "RetaU  Memo"  for  “eram  *  '  ^‘oosr  (s'  Tela-  tives  at  a  cocktail  party  held  the  week  of  ““f.  '*to  wanU  to  bmld  a  Khedule  of 

X’tssr&a’sszs’"'-’  *S,  Z  r“r“cr 

kiu..  K..  ar.  «,  cS-t-sni-a 

.  It  IS  particularlv  arri^^ah]^  tn  r%r%*»  tUat*  17- _ _  /VT  .  .  materials  available  aud  Dublicizinar  n»ar«-  that  newsDaoer  ads  freauentlv  vet  as  much 


kiu..  K..  ar.  n,  cS-t-sni-a 

agreeable  to  note  that  Farm  fN  n  i  P— .  materials  available  and  publicizing  news-  that  newspaper  ads  frequently  get  as  much 

the  Monthly  Saliing  Kit,"  in  part  or  in  //nr/ford  irrm/ir”— «( .  zoiSSS  paP«  tou  to  their  members,  include:  New  attention  as  the  best-read  news  stories 

h«  been  put  to  use  by  It^y  mem-  (C^  )  Tf^r  .  Jgi’SS  V<wkDj«s  I nsUtute.  National  .\s«iciation  that  the  "commerdaU"  are  fre- 

b«without  Mjr  field  demonstration  or  //awA^  (Mass  )  Gfls«//i .  la^*^  of  ReUilGro^,  NaUonal  Retail  Hardware  Quently  as  important  to  the  newspaper 

imtallati^  services.  Sheer  ex-  HatUt^  (IVO  Plain  Speaker'  *^»000  AssoaaUon.  Committee  for  Economic  De-  audience  as  the  rest  of  the  program. 

^^7  ^itipusoi  this -Kir  Sar)i-S’U^^^  800  Co^mer-ReUiler  -IVkal  Mak,s  An  Ad  PuUr  .  .  which 

“^^P^on  up  and  down  //onifon  (Tex  )  Posf ‘‘Pori,f£n>/.t"  Q'u'nrin  ^^®.^*^onal  Better  Business  displays  for  each  sixe-group  within 

to^UUon  s^e  and  across  the  ge<^  J^^^^il)CitiSn  pSr^  ?M’oW  Si"ch“,dth“tk“‘‘*“‘“’  “  m  cla^^U^  ^U^ranSkg  th?3 

Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post- Journal  110  000  d 'TtP***”  »»socia-  that  got  the  best  reading  among  men  or 

fwTd“l-“?i  Kalamasoo(Ui<ii.)Gatatta......  m’oOO  women,  as  revealed  by  The  Contimning 

nriatiMi  ^  varied,  there  is  wide  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Observer  .  25000  k.  tit.  Study.  The  book  is  intended  os  a  workiag 

<m«l  appheaUon.  Lockporl  (tl.V.)  Union- Sun  (s'  '  ‘®  advertisers  who  want  more 

members  report  enthusiastic  re-  Jf>urHal**R€tail  Fads  and  Fan  v  '*  4A  “vm  5®^/  Division  of  readers  per  dollar  for  their  own  ads. 

“v««risuc<»3la”u»m^(rcompletXdir  afford  iCoaa.)CowaiU^vtMl(^aai  .  All  of  these  bookleU  implement  r*«  Con- 

toem  group  of  •Th^^’^^^who  Lou^e  V ' '  ’  ’ )  2-9M.<»0  Timit.  (Comi.)  F-irtbermoce,  they  conteia 

.bsyt  becoiie  sjXemii^tic  u^s^thT^KS’®  ^-roy  (N.Y.1  Rseii-^Arorri^  (^)  m.‘erid  wUch  has  not  been  presented  be- 

'«  its  entirety,  but  there  U  a  l^g  road  to  ftJ'”*’  _ _  Middt^  (Ciii)  f<«  and  which  was  not  available  until  Tka 

.  779,000  .Meriden  (Conn.)  Racord,  Maridan  ((>>nn.)  (Continued  On  page  142) 
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.bsyt  becoiie  sjXemii^tic  u^s^thT^KS’®  ^-roy  (N.Y.1  Rseii-^Arorri^  (^)  m.‘erid  wUch  has  not  been  presented  be- 
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INCREASING  TIDE  OF  INTEREST  IN  DAIUES,  BUREAU  SAYS 


continued  from  page  141 

CoMtHUtHg  Study  built  up  a  suOiciently 
lam  lampic  of  adi. 

Another  job  now  in  preparation  ii  a  data 
book  “UstflU  Facts  About  Newspapers”  pre- 
lentins,  mostly  with  charts,  all  the  pertinent 
facts  and  fi(ures  about  newspapers.  It  will 
have  chapters  on  Circulation,  AdvertisinK, 
Rates  and  E<'itorial.  It  will,  we  hope,  serve 
as  an  authoritative  source  book  for  nesrs- 
paper  men  as  well  as  advertisers. 

We  also  have  in  preparation  a  folder  on 
the  success  of  Heint's  Vinetar  campaiRn 
based  on  continuous  and  frequent  insertions 
in  nesrspapers. 

And  on  schedule  for  production  during 
the  ycsu'  are  promotion  pieces  on  the  value 
of  continuity  in  nesrspaper  advertising,  on 
the  most  successful  techniques  in  nesrspaper 
adsrertising,  and  on  the  introduction  of  new 
Products. 

PwNT-Crrv  Book 

We  are  contemplating,  too,  a  follow-up 
to  the  "Plant-City"  book  .  .  because  of 
the  continuing  interest  in  that  subject. 
The  new  promotion  srill  be  primarily  a 
portfolio  of  the  outstanding  plant-city  ads 
that  have  appeared  recently  in  nesrspapers 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  collec¬ 
tion  should  be  useful  in  inspiring  additional 
plant-city  ads  and  in  suggesting  copy 
themes,  approaches  and  techniques. 

The  original  book,  "Plant-City  Advertis¬ 
ing  .  why  industry  needs  it  .  .  how  you 

can  use  it,"  has  continued  to  be  a  highly 
practical  business  getter  for  member  news¬ 
papers.  During  the  year  it  srent  through  a 
third  edition.  It  is  the  only  booklet  the 
Bureau  hat  issued  that  has  had  more  than 
two  printings.  We  are  still  getting  letters 
from  our  members  referring  to  additionid 
business  tbn  have  received  with  the  aid  of 
the  book.  Por  example,  B.  Bartlett  Barnes, 
Business  Manager  of  the  Bristol  (Conn.) 
Press,  says  in  a  recent  letter,  “As  a  matter  of 
fact,  your  booklet  on  plant-city  advertising 
was  helpful  in  enabling  us  to  sell  this  news¬ 
paper  advertising  program  to  the  Associated 
Spring  Corporation.”  He  it  referring  to  a 
series  of  OOO-line  ads  that  ran  every  week 
for  three  months. 

Cmr  In  nin  Dakk 

During  the  past  year,  as  in  previous 
yeius,  we  have  issue<i  a  number  of  spedid 
pieces  to  meet  special  situations  as  tbe^ 
came  up  and  to  supply  additional  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  newspapers. 

Among  thm  was  "City  in  the  Dark,” 
based  on  the  nesrspaper  delivery  strike  in 
New  York.  The  strike  itself  gave  us  a  rare 
opportunity  to  promote  the  essentiality  of 
tM  nesrspaper  to  the  public  and  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  We  suggested  and  carried  through 
tsro  consumer  surveys  to  determine  hm 
people  feel  when  they  are  deprived  of  their 
nesrspapers,  released  the  findings  quickly 
to  our  membcts  in  bulletin  form  and  fol- 
losred  srith  a  mote  complete  analysis  in  the 
booklet. 

Probably  nothing  sre  have  done  has  re¬ 
ceived  as  much  attention  as  these  surveys 
and  this  book.  We  got  a  bale  of  publicity 
on  the  findings.  All  the  press  assodations 
carried  the  stories  on  their  srires.  Tima 
magaxine  and  Newsweek  gave  space  to  them. 
Many  nesrspapers  srrote  editorials  based 
on  them.  Scorn  of  nesrspapm  utilized  the 
findings  in  their  osm  promotion. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  its  appearance 
"City  in  the  Dark”  srent  through  a  second 
printing  of  5,000  copin  on  tup  of  the  first 
printing  of  the  same  quantity. 

When  the  St.  Louis  papers  srere  hit  by 
a  similar  strike,  sre  conducted  a  similar 
snnrey  in  St.  Louis  and  presented  the  find¬ 
ings  for  the  tsro  citin  in  another  bulletin 
to  members  and  in  press  releiun. 

Sucenss  Stokiss 

The  1045  edition  of  "The  Blue  Book" 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
volumn  in  this  annual  collection  of  nesrs¬ 
paper  success  storin.  This  year  we  in¬ 
censed  the  usefulness  of  the  book  by  mak¬ 
ing  loose  pages  of  the  case  histories  avail¬ 
able  to  Bumu  members.  A  letter  from 
Vernon  Brooks,  Chairman  of  the  Sales  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  the  menibership  focused  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  value  of  the  case  histories  which 
the  book  contains  and  urged  members  to 
utilize  them  in  their  tales  efforts. 

The  1046  (the  eUbth)  edition  of  "The 
Blue  Book"  is  now  in  preparation.  Signifi¬ 
cantly,  more  agencies  have  submitted  cam¬ 
paigns  for  this  year’s  volume  than  for  any 
yet  published,  and  the  material  on  hand 
shoars  a  craatcr  diversity  and  usefulness  of 
rlw  case  mstories. 

In  addition  to  "The  Blue  Book,"  our  bi¬ 
monthly  "Advertising  Facts"  folders  during 
the  past  year  have  presented  the  success 
stories  of  Arthur  Murray,  Union  Oil  (^om- 
puy,  Zemo,  81  Padre  Rum,  Armstrong 
Rubber  Ounpany,  Sloan’s  Liniment.  In 
nearly  all  of  these  stories  the  successful  cam¬ 


paigns  described  were  based  on  continuity 
and  frequent  of  newspaper  advertising, 
"rhe  Zemo,  Bl  Padre  and  Sloan’s  folders 
were  mailed  not  only  to  advertisers  and 
agencies  but  also  to  wholesalers  and  chain 
store  executives. 

Work  With  Ad  CowNcn, 

During  the  year  we  have  b^n  working 
closely  with  the  War  Advertising  Council 
(now  the  Advertising  Council).  Por  «*•]**- 
pie,  we  wrote  and  helped  produce  the  folder 
“The  Biggest  BatUes  May  SliU  Be  Ahead" 
which  was  published  alter  V-J  Day.  Addi¬ 
tionally.  we  have  mailed  many  of  the 
(Council’s  pamphlets  to  Bureau  members. 

Tradh  Papwi  Campaign 
Our  trade  paper  campaign  has  continued 
on  a  lend-lesue  basis  svitb  space  bring  do¬ 
nated  by  Bureau  members.  During  the 
year  we  have  prepared  32  individual  ads 
and  inserted  them  158  times  in  15  different 
trade  papers  in  space  contributed  by  41 
Bureau  meirbers.  In  recent  months  we 
have  devoted  a  good  portion  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  statements  from  well-known  adver¬ 
tising  executives  testifying  to  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  nesrspaper  advertising  as  proved 
by  their  osm  experience.  A  number  of  Bu¬ 
reau  members  have  repitxluced  these  ads 
in  their  osm  columns.  A  few  of  the  ads  have 
been  published  in  booklet  form  and  dis¬ 
tribute  to  advertisers,  agencies  and  Bureau 
members.  Other  ads  in  the  series  have 
played  up  the  pariicular  advantages  of 
nesrspaper  advertising  in  the  reconversion 
period,  and  the  importance  of  the  local 
touch  which  only  newspapers  offer. 

Othbr  Promotion  Matbriai. 

Three  more  4-card  sets  in  the  "Dea^ 
Card"  campaljrn,  conducted  in  cooperation 
srith  the  NASA,  were  distributed  during 
the  year.  Bach  set  established  new  records 
in  the  number  of  cards  ordered  and  the 
papers  using  them.  The  current  series  (the 
lUh)  is  bring  used  by  213  newspapers  who 
have  ordered  56.510  sets  or  221,2M  cards. 
Up  to  and  including  the  11th  aeries  more 
than  425  member  nesrspapers  have  ordered 
373,064  seu  or  1.485,960  cards.  The  "Dealer 
Cards”  are  designed  to  urge  dealen  to  urge 
their  manufacturers  to  place  their  adver¬ 
tising  in  nesrspapers. 

Other  promotion  jobs  issued  during  the 
yesM  have  been  “Victory  in  Europe,"  which 
shosred  how  avidly  people  turned  to  news¬ 
papers  on  that  momentous  day;  the  annual 
"Expenditure  Book"  (which  now  been 
taken  over  by  Media  Records  on  an 
abridged  basis);  “Memos  for  Members,"  the 
bi-monthly  house  organ;  "Today’s  Oppor¬ 
tunities  for  Advertisers”;  "Supplement  No.  ll 
to  Advertising  Goes  to  War,"  which  carried 
the  wartime  newspaper  advertising  up  to 
V-B  Day,  and  "Valuable  Data  About  News¬ 
papers  and  Newspaper  Markets.” 

Tam  CourtttvtNo  Study 
'The  year  has  been  a  notable  one  for  The 
Continuing  Study  for  several  reasons.  It 
marked  the  first  6-day  study  (Troy  Times- 
Record),  the  first  Sunday  study  (Milwaukee 
Journal)  and  the  publication  of  the  72-4tudy 
Summary.  The  Study  continues  to  supply 
the  most  valuable  kind  of  material  for  our 
promotion  operation.  The  mere  fact  that 
three  of  our  newest  promotion  pieces  and 
several  of  our  forthcoming  ones  are  based 
on  The  Study  is  the  best  evidence  of  this. 

Publicity 

'The  Bureau  and  Bureau  material  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  news  and  continue  to  get 
good  publicity  in  the  trade  press  as  well  as 
in  newspaper  columns.  Particularly  we 
have  ha<l  in  recent  months  a  good  press  on 
the  inauguration  of  the  Business  Analysis 
Plan,  and  on  the  setting  up  of  a  separate 
Research  Department.  We  have  plains  for 
increauing  the  volume  of  publicity  about 
newspapers  and  about  the  Bureau. 

Rbskarch  Division 
In  November.  1945,  the  Sales  Committee 
approved  a  plan  for  expandeil  research  ac¬ 
tivities  subn  itted  by  the  Director  of  Re¬ 
search  who  shortly  thereafter  began  to  re¬ 
cruit  a  competent  staff  to  carry  out  this 
project. 

'The  increasing  tide  of  interest  shown  in 
newspapers  by  Ivge  advertisers  is  reflected 
in  a  very  marked  increase  in  demands  from 
agencies  and  aiWertisers  as  srell  as  mem¬ 
bers  for  basic  inforn  ation  about  newspaper 
and  market  data.  In  spite  of  the  increased 
staff,  the  mounting  requests  for  data  that 
come  from  all  sources  are  absorbi^  nearly 
60%  of  the  Departn.ent’s  time.  Tnese  re¬ 
quests  must  continue  to  receive  highest 
priority. 

'The  basic  project,  for  which  the  aug¬ 
mented  staff  was  originally  recruited,  was 
suited  in  January,  1946.  It  involves  the 
compili^  of  County  Market  Data  for  every 
county  in  the  country  including  such  basic 
information  as  Population,  Housing  Char¬ 


acteristics,  Manufacturing  Characteristics,  Kauffman,  business  manager,  IFukis^ 
Agricultural  Characteristics,  and  Trade  Star;  Buell  W.  Hudson,  publisher 
Characteristics  .  .  Wboleimle,  Service,  socket  (R.  I.)  CaU;  J.  G.  MriUnk,’ naMii 
Retail,  and  Major  Retail  Business  Groups,  manager,  Cleveland  Press.  "* 

NumbCT  of  Income  Tax  Returns,  Automo-  W.  A.  Butler,  business  manager,  HaUaU 
bile  Owners,  Bffective  Buying  Income,  (Mich.)  Evening  Sentinel,  was  appoiatag  t 
Market  Quality  Index.  member  of  the  Board  for  three  yean  On 

In  addition  to  this  information,  the  15.  1945. 
analysis  will  show  for  each  county  total  The  Board  organized  last  April,  by  tu 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  circulation  electing  Roy  D.  Moore,  Chairman;  Rictef 
broken  down  to  show  the  circulation  of  each  W.  Slocum,  Vicechairman,  and  David  B. 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  that  has  Plum,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Comndtlsi. 
coverage  in  that  county  regardless  of  where  Bdwin  S.  Friendly  was  subsequently  elecM 
the  paper  is  published.  The  same  circula-  Treasurer,  suemding  Howard  Davis, 
tion  breakdown  will  he  given  for  17  leading  The  Executive  C<>mmittee  — nilsti  if 
magazines.  We  will  also  show  the  call  Messrs.  Moore,  Chairman;  Slocum,  Vlea 
letters  of  the  radio  stations  located  in  each  chairman;  Tripp,  former  chairman;  Fiirnd. 
county  and,  wherever  possible,  the  number  ly.  Plum,  Adler  and  Choate, 
of  radio  homes  in  the  primary  listening  area  'The  president  of  the  ANPA,  William  (X 
of  each  station.  Chandler,  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  tbs 

All  of  this  data  is  now  being  recorded  on  Governing  Board  - his  attendance  at  Bowd 
work  sheets  and  will  eventually  be  trans-  and  Executive  Committee  meetinis  h« 
ferreil  to  McBee  System  cards  and  coded  been  constant  and  most  helpful, 
aewding  to  various  market  and  delation  sal89  Committbb  and  National  Diroua 
indices.  Later  on  the  circulation  informa-  «  •  •  ai.  i  a. 

tIon  will  be  coded  on  IBM  cards  so  that  Su^vmng  the  sales  protnoU^  and  if. 
drculation  and  cost  data  can  be  run  off  **««'>  (the^ratum  n^ 
quickly  for  any  list  of  newspapers  in  any  “  the  National  Divisimi)undcr  the  ch^ 
8st  of  i^nties.  or  by  dty-size  groups. 

Practical  Valu*  or  Data  this  committee  has  been  meeting  frequently 

When  this  County  Data  project,  on  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  keeping  in 
which  work  sheets  are  now  approximately  intjmate  touch  with  the  day-to-day  as- 
90%  complete,  is  ready  for  general  use.  the  tivities.  Minutes  of  its  meetings  are  pcs- 
National  Division  will  be  able  to  implement  sented  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  ts- 
and  complete  the  spedfic  analyses  of  large  layred  to  the  Board  by  William  A.  ThomsoK 
advertisers  now  under  way.  Agendes  will  the  Executive  Secretary,  who  attends  u 
be  notified  that  the  material  available  to  sessions.  With  Herbert  W.  Moloney,  pna- 
them  at  the  Bureau  where  their  problems  dent  of  Paul  Block  &  Assodates,  acting  u 
can  be  discussed  and  the  necessary  market  vioechairman,  other  members  are; 
and  media  data  furnished.  Don  Bernard,  advertising  director,  IFtik 

Presentations  will  be  built  for  use  among  ington  Post;  C.  B.  Phillips,  advert!^  di. 
advertisers  and  agents  on  the  spedfic  appli-  rectew,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star  and  Regisler-Ks. 
cation  of  the  localized  marketing  philosophy  public;  Henry  M.  Healy,  advertising  di- 
of  the  Bureau  Sales  Plan  to  their  specific  rector,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript^de- 
problems.  gram;  Robert  K.  Drew,  advertising  diractot. 

In  addition  to  this  development  of  local  Milwaukee  Journal;  Wilson  CondicL  ns- 
newspaper  and  market  information,  a  study  tional  advertising  manager,  St.  Louis  Gloia 
is  being  prepared  which  will  show  the  cost  Democrat;  Joseph  R.  Scolaro,  Osboti, 
and  coverage  of  various  size  newspaper  cam-  Scolaro.  Meeker  Sc  Co,,  Detroit;  Chsasw 
paigns  by  dty-size  groups,  sUtes,  and  sec-  M.  Campbell,  advertising  director,  Chicegt 
tions  of  the  country.  Tribune;  C.  A.  G.  Kuipers,  Burke,  Euipos 

The  Research  Division  has  continued  to  &  Mahoney,  Chicago;  A.  W.  Howlaad, 
furnish  the  members  with  the  monthly  bul-  Howland  &  Howland,  Inc.,  New  York; 
letins  “Valuable  Data  About  Newspapers  Samuel  G.  Howard,  advertising  director, 
and  Newspaper  Markets"  which  contain  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  Tribune; 
timely  facts  and  figures  for  the  use  of  news-  Charles  Arnn,  Los  Angeles  News;  Don  U. 
paper  salesmen.  Bridge.  Gannett  Newspapers;  Karl  Fins, 

As  Mr.  Stanford’s  sales  plan  develops,  the  advertising  director  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 
Research  Division  will,  of  course,  work  very  Rbtail  Committsb 

w^'^.n'S‘VrnLh®'X“tevir“°^^^I  Division’s  program  U  under 

supervision  of  a  committee  headed  by 
r“  *  ni^'  advertising  director  of  tM 

tween  the  PromoUOT  and  Washington  Post,  with  George  G.  Steele,  re- 

tlw  Pr^oUo.  Mllfor  M^Ution.  cSiUittM.  tbi,  i,  ip  CM.Uut 

Tentative  plMs  have  jwde  for  with  all  phases  of  the  retail  work  and  hss 

^  program  at  many  meetings  hdl 

not  ^  devel^d  t^he  s^e  where  t^  YoJk  and  Chicago.  The  ExScutivs 

can  bje  forn^ly  rrpor^  »or  Secretary.  WilUam  A.  TWson.  attends  its 

l”**  “callable  to  reports  on  its  acUvities  to  the 

undertake  them.  Board  and  the  Bxecutive  Committe*. 

Govsknino  Board  BxbcutxvB  Committbb  Serving  on  this  committee  with  Messrs. 

Since  its  meeUng  last  April,  the  Govern-  Bernard  and  Steele  we:  _ 

ing  Board  assembled  at  Rye.  N.  Y.,  Oc-  Samuel  G.  Howard,  adverting  dire^, 
tober  25  and  26.  1945;  in  New  York  Febru-  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  &•  Tribune;  Bsrl 
ary  25.  1946  and  April  23.  1946.  The  Exec-  H.  Maloney,  advertiang  director, 
utive  Committee.  funcUoning  for  the  Board  Newspapers;  William  H.  Moore,  adverts 
between  meetings,  held  nine  sessions  during  director,  Detroit  Ntws!  Aub^  F. 

the  year.  The  Chairman  and  Vicecbaintian  Murray,  advertising  director.  New  Orleeus 
and  other  officers  have  been  in  very  fre-  Ti^-Picayune;  R.  Stewart,  adrer- 

quent  personal  touch  with  the  New  York  ‘•“S* 

office.  The  Chairman  and  the  administra^  ^  Reporteri  William  S.  W^dell,  publisbtf, 
tive  officer  at  the  Bureau  are  in  almost  daily  F-lisabethtim  (Tenn.)  Slor;  Chiles  J.  Davis, 
consultation.  Staff  executives  are  frequent-  J/-*  assistant  retail  advertising  managtf, 
ly  invited  to  attend  Bxecutive  (Committee  Provuience  Journal-Bulletin;  Sydney  P. 
meetings  with  the  officers  of  the  Sales  and  l^lett.  adye^sing  director.  Los  Angelet 
Retail  Committees.  Examiner;  H.  L.  Garner,  general  manager, 

■ITie  Governing  Board  as  appointed  by  Peter^ough  (Ont.)  Examiner;  Geuin 
the  Ihesident  of  the  ANPA  April  25,  1945  9"“bam-  •<>«“>  advertiMnjt  "lai^.  S. 

is  as  follows-  Louis  Globe- Democrat;  Hollis  J.  Nordyks, 

Appointed  for  one  year:  David  B.  Plum,  business  imd  ad  vertiring  iriMager,  Amm 
publisher,  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  News-  (Iowa)  Daily  Tribune;  Tom  J  Turner,  busi- 
papers;  P.  I.  Ker,  publisher.  HamUton  manager.  Spokane  (Wash.)  5f>o^ 

(Ont.)  Spectator;  Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  Ro^rc  A.  Wolfe,  advertis^ 

manager,  the  Gannett  Newspapers;  James  directOT.  Dayloa  (O.)  News;  Wallace  Brooks. 
G.  Stahiman.  pubUsher,  NashviUe  (Tenn.)  adveitising  dMector,  Chicago  Sun. 

Banner;  Bdarin  S.  Friendly,  general  man-  AcORKSSivit  Work  by  RBPRSSBNTATivas 
**1^’-  w  I  Schilplin,  Aided  in  their  co-operative  promotioo  of 

publisbCT,  51.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times.  newspaper  advertising  by  funds  furnished 

by  the  Bureau,  the  X.  merican  A^mciatiaa 
reneral  mua^r,  the  Nrw  Fork  Timri;  Newspaper  Representatives,  of  whieh 
Norn^  Chandler,  pubhsher,  the  l^s  An-  x.  Ktzgerald  is  president  and  Frank 

®.-  H-  Meeker,  vicepresident,  has  continued 

Boston  Herald-Trave^;J.  D.  G^atowsky,  vigorously  its  presentation  of  the  newspaper 
general  manager,  the  Hearst  News^t^,  ^J^y  thiWh  Its  New  Business  Committees 
New  Y«k;  Lee  P  Lo^,  publisher,  Chainnanning  these  committees  are  Doug- 
Miuon  City  (Iowa)  Gfote-Coyiy.  Xaylor  of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son  in  New 

Api^trf  lot  tl^  P.  L.  Jackson,  J.  bonald  Scott  bf  Osborn.  Son- 

publisl^,  Porlfoad  (Ore.)0»^  Journal;  Meekir  &  Co.  in  Chicago.  Ihe  AANR 

eouild  sUde  film  "News^ers  and  Chain 
Pk^lpkia  Ereniiif  Bulletin;  Roy  D.  „  National  Advertising  Media”  bee 

Moore,  general  "lanagM.  Bnish-Mopre  ^een  shown  to  large  groups  of  advertisers. 
NewxpRpers,  Caatoo,  Ohio;  Irwin  Mnier, 

publisher,  Milwcuket  Journ^;  Samuel  H.  (CoutiflUCd  OTl  p<106  144) 
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Promotion  Managers 
i  Vote  May  Meeting 
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;  niper’i  position  with  com- 
munity  leaders,  and  increasing 
the  newspaper’s  scope  as  an  edu- 
dtional  medium. 

Directing  a  clinic  on  public 
relations,  Raymon  S.  Cram,  Co- 
Ivsthui  Dispatch,  listed  varied 
public  relations  activities  from 
4J  newspapers,  including  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette’s  Dap¬ 
per  Dan  sports  organization,  the 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune’s 
clinic  for  800  pupils,  the  Omaha 
forld-Herald’s  soil  conservation 
program,  the  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal's  letters  from  the 
vicepresident  and  general  man- 
4er  to  employes  at  their  homes, 
tiie  Pittsburgh  Press  Rangers 
and  tongerettes,  the  Utica  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Daily  Press  clinic  for 
idvertisers  and  book  on  the 
lue  of  white  space,  the  Knox- 
ciJIe  (Tenn.)  Sentinel’s  medical 
aid  fund,  the  Minneapolis  Times’ 
war  souvenir  show,  and  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  Lead- 
rr'i  taking  over  of  a  bankrupt 
trolloy  track  and  making  it  into 
a  sound  business. 

Rood  Discusses  Research 


Again  calling  upon  promotion 
managers  to  divorce  research 
from  promotion  to  gain  it  added 
acceptance  from  advertisers 
Vergil  Reed  declared; 

"Advertisers  and  their  agen¬ 
cies  have  become  more  wise  and 
discriminating  in  their  space 
and  time  buying.  They  want 
more  facts  about  your  markets 
and  your  readers  as  a  basis  for 
their  buying  decisions.  Then 
on  top  of  that,  they  are  going 
to  need  more  facts  to  justify 
those  decision;  for  advertising 
like  marketing  research,  has 
gone  ‘upstairs’  to  the  policy 
level.” 

Reed  visualized  the  industrial 
period  as  the  marketing  era  and 
foresaw  that  more  top  men 
would  have  marketing  back¬ 
grounds. 

”To  hardboiled  marketing 
men,”  he  declared,  “many  of 
your  promotion  methods  of  the 
past  are  like  dead  mackerel  in 
the  moonlight.  They  shine,  but 
they  also  stink.’’ 

Statistics  do  not  lie,  but  their 
users  may,  or  may  honestly  mis¬ 
interpret  them,  Reed  continued. 
He  cited  the  opposing  studies  of 


Bert  Stolpe.  left,  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  discusses  NNPA 
business  with  Frank  A.  Knight,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gcnette.  Stolpe 
is  secretory  and  Knight  is  treasurer. 


newspaper  and  radio  costs  spon¬ 
sored  by  newspapers  and  by  the 
National  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters. 

“Seeking  the  grains  of  truth,’’ 
he  said,  “we  analyzed  both 
studies  and  both  arrived  at  their 
conclusions  by  committing  first 
degree  mayhem  on  the  simple 
law  of  probabilities.  Why  must 
we  spend  so  much  time  separat¬ 
ing  promotional  goats  from  pro¬ 
motional  sheep,  and  why  so 
many  goats?  Such  so-called  re¬ 
search  accomplishes  little  except 
to  tear  down  the  stature,  accep¬ 
tance  and  plausibility  of  all 
newspaper  research.  ’That  will 
prove  to  be  increasingly  to  your 
disadvantage.’’ 

Disogree  with  Thesis 

To  rid  newspaper  research  of 
the  unbalancing  effect,  as  Reed 
believed,  of  research  for  selling 
points  and  promotion  ideas,  he 
urged  complete  separation  of  re¬ 
search  as  a  department,  respon¬ 
sibility  to  management  directly 
and  greatly  widened  scope  so 
that  It  would  serve  all  depart¬ 
ments. 

Research  departments,  he 
further  stated,  “must  be  headed 
by  real  research  men  and  not 
by  mere  dabblers  in  the  art  of 
supporting  sales  arguments 
Real  research  uncovers  both 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  sc 
that  strengths  may  be  increased 
and  weaknesses  may  be  rem¬ 
edied.” 

Reed  encountered  disagree¬ 
ment  with  his  thesis  in  the  dis- 


William  Eager,  left,  Montreal  Star, 
of  Le  Canada,  at 


and  H.  P.  Diehl.  buaineM  manager 
promotion  seuion. 


cussion  and  clinic  that  followed. 

“Isn’t  it  a  matter  of  honesty 
of  purpose  rather  than  loca¬ 
tion?”  queried  Jacob  Albert. 
Detroit  News.  Raoul  Blumberg 
Washington  Post,  pointed  to  an 
excellent  record  of  research  ac¬ 
ceptance  with  disagreement  al¬ 
most  entirely  confined  to  inter¬ 
pretation. 

“I  think  there’s  a  greater  tend¬ 
ency  to  be  realistic  about  facts 
on  the  promotion  level  than  on 
the  management  level,  which  is 
not  equipped  to  weigh  or  inter¬ 
pret  the  research  results,”  sug¬ 
gested  Ivan  Veit,  New  York 
Times. 

Court  Conlee,  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  conducted  the 
clinic  on  Newspaper  Research 
and  Walter  Campbell,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  the  clinic  on  Classi¬ 
fied  Promotion,  in  which  he 
pointedly  attacked  stereotyped 
promotion  and  loss  of  freshness. 

The  effectiveness  and  com¬ 
parative  inexpensiveness  (for  a 
comparable  survey)  of  the 
World-Telegram  type  of  grocery 
inventory  was  discussed  at  the 
Monday  afternoon  session. 

At  least  $7,500,000  in  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  shifted  to  news¬ 
papers  as  a  result  of  the  gro¬ 
cery  inventory,  Vernon  Brooks 
told  the  NNPA  members,  adding 
that  this  figure  included  only 
the  shifts  which  he  had  heard 
definitely  credited  to  the  World- 
Telegram’s  inventory. 

Six  other  grocery  inventories 
are  producing  interesting  sta¬ 
tistics  in  other  cities,  he  noted 
and  produced  charts  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  relative  positions  of  va¬ 
rious  brands  of  such  products 
as  coffee  in  these  markets. 

"All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
look  at  these  and  you  recognize 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
national  market,”  he  declared. 

Other  methods  for  Measure¬ 
ment  of  Consumer  Sales  as  well 
as  store  inventories  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Pierre  Martineau. 
Chicago  Tribune.  He  stressed 
the  flexibility  of  the  consumer 
panel  as  one  of  its  chief  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  store  inven¬ 
tory,  but  balanced  that  ad¬ 
vantage  against  the  compara¬ 
tively  smaller  number  of  brands 
that  can  be  covered. 

Most  of  the  speakers  advocated 
obtaining  more  specific  informa¬ 
tion  on  local  consumption  of 
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specific  products  and  standard* 
ization  of  market  data  fornw. 
Methods  of  achieving  these  ends 
and  of  developing  complete  mar* 
ket  descriptions,  partly  through 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and 
partly  through  projects  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  promotion  nien, 
were  described  at  the  final  clinic 
Wednesday  morning  by  Harold 
S.  Barnes  and  William  G.  Bell. 

’The  Bureau’s  basic  job,  Barnes 
pointed  out,  is  to  help  manufac¬ 
turers  cut  costs  of  distribution — 
a  service  that  can  be  rendered 
by  finding  for  the  manufacturer 
his  best  markets  and  helping 
him  to  concentrate  his  sales  and 
advertising  effort  there. 

Mr.  Bell  described  one  of  the 
Bureau’s  projects,  the  county-by¬ 
county  survey. 

“To  help  business  solve  this 
problem  of  distribution,  and 
solve  it  efficiently,”  he  said,  “we 
are  compiling  a  large  body  of 
statistical  data  for  every  county 
in  the  country.  That  data  will 
include  basic  information  on 
population,  housing  characteris¬ 
tics,  manufacturing  characteris¬ 
tics,  agricultural  characteris¬ 
tics  and  trade  characteristics  .  .  . 
facts  on  wholesale  business,  serv¬ 
ice  establishments,  retail  and 
other  major  business  groups  .  .  . 
the  number  of  income  tax  re¬ 
turns  and  of  automobile  own¬ 
ers  .  .  .  each  county’s  effective 
buying  income. 

“In  addition  to  this  basic  mar¬ 
ket  data,  we  will  show  for  each 
county  basic  media  data  .  .  .  the 
total  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  broken  down  for 
each  daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  that  comes  into  that  county, 
regardless  of  where  that  paper 
is  published  .  .  .  the  same  cir^- 
lation  breakdown  for  17  leading 
magazines  .  .  .  the  radio  stations 
located  in  each  county  and 
wherever  possible,  the  number 
of  radio  homes  in  the  primary 
listening  area  of  each  station.” 

This  data  for  the  3,072  counties 
in  the  country  will  be  compiled 
on  cards  and  coded  for  ready 
reference,  Barnes  added,  and  will 
provide  “a  greater  fund  of  basic 
market  and  media  information 
than  any  other  media  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  country.” 


Lawrence  W.  Merohn.  left.  New 
York  Sun,  new  president  of  NNPA. 
receives  congratulations  of  Rus¬ 
sell  Simmons,  Cleveland  Press, 
retiring  president. 
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Holmes  Award 
Is  Presented 
To  Hutchinson 


Patterson  Tribute 
To  Corespondents 

continued  from  page  14 


William  K.  Hutchinson,  chief 
of  the  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  Washington  Bureau,  received 
the  George  R 
Holmes  trophy 
for  1945  this 
week  at  the  first 
Mstwar  scale 
Banshees  Lunch¬ 
eon  for  visiting 
editors  and  pul^ 

Ushers. 

Barrv  Farls. 

INS  editor  in 
chief,  present^ 
the  award  lust 
before  Milton 
Berle,  Ray  Bol- 
ger,  Patrice 
Munsel,  part  of 
“Showboat”  and 


nant  with  feeling? 
know,  quite  ; 

istic  meaning  — .  - - >  - o  ucveiopmeni  ot  newipapcr 

nlty,  and  of  nobility? 

I  read  in  the  Pilgrim’s  Prog-  . 

—  ress:  Valiant  -  for  -  Tru&  cw  IS?  ^ 

hij,  came  to  the  river,  and  he  passed  ttnsi  u  made  available  to 

over,  and  all  the  tnunpets  '*  “^taiaed  bSISl? 

sounded  for  him  on  the  other  * 

side." 


R.  Hoe  Ships 
First  Press  to 


Ui 


MU  wcaiern  otncc*.  Dmu.? 
year  Giciea.  Retail  DimetarjA 
coaat  aUea,  working  with 
management  on  matten  o(  niyitLS?* 
The  pretident  of  the  Divuiaa  SR 
Diviaon’s  general  manager  ■»  uT.* 
attrad  ^1  ^Ungt  orthrGov«r*Iii*  „ 
P^.  Jnckion  pubUaher  of  theSSf 
(Ore.)  Journal,  ii  preadent;  H.  C.  fi 
general  manager.  U 

Our  opportunities  for  cooperttiv. 
with  the  Bureau  of  Advet^^T^S'^ 
Dai^  Newspaper  AssocUtiooTWaS  ' ' 

led  during  the  year.  RurM,.  ( 


One  once  called  upon 
fellow-men,  in  a  quiet  talk  at 
Gettysburg,  to  “take  increased 
devotion”  from  those  who  laid 
down  their  lives  for  a  cause.  It 
seems  to  me  there  must  come 
to  the  members  of  this  Society 
an  enriched  conviction,  a  deep 
determination,  that  these  fellow- 

workmen  of  ours  shall  not  have  ^  s  tn"  a  i 

“Jjr  l-nl  Tn-o'  -.“JS'  Post-Dispatch 

need  to  lift  the  levels  of  our  o*  rotary 

thinking  and  push  out  the  horl-  web  presses  to  be  completed  _ _ _  ^ 

zons  of  our  imagination  to  see  since  the  end  of  the  war  has  The  Bureau  staff  men  worthu  aSni' 

that  they  were  engaged  in  a  been  shipped  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  cover  nuuif  impiS* 

^k  greater.  perha"S*fhan“we  to  the  S?^o«l.  Post-Dispatch  KeTst^'p^^^rt^SiTSS 
had  thought.  Arthur  Dressel,  vicepresident 

Dictatorships  arise  and  for  a  general  sales  manager,  an- 
time  endure,  because  the  people  nounced  Apr.  25. 
do  not  know.  Silence  forges  Pointing  out  that  this  is  the 
the  chains  of  slaves.  No  life  ^’’^t  of  a  number  of  pre-war  or- 

can  be  poured  out  on  the  altar  ders  to  be  completed,  Mr. 

The“BV*nVh;^nound^T  1935  ot?®"iices  with  more  meaning  Dressel  declared  that  work  is  ,  _ _ 

by  the  late  Joseoh  V  ^nnollv  that  which  going  full  force  to  complete  the  ‘he  Highly  succe«fui  work  of  ^ 

former  nreai/ion?  freely  spent  in  bringing  to  all  dve  other  large  presses  on  their  Advertising  c^oi,  th«  Bunmii 

ted^  1?M  People'^food  for  thoufhffor  assembly  line  at  present. 

to  toe  WaldSrf  A,S  ‘SI  «>'  "■•king  ■'Thle  l.ZrunIt  rotograyye 
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EKvn 
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Hutchinson 


the  cast  of 
other  Broad¬ 


way  attractions  entertained. 


the  a^ve  help  of  the  CDNA  BmT 
which  II  doing  a  fine  constructive  M) 
the  direction  of  1.  H.  Macdooakl. 

Thb  Aovbrtisino  Coimcn. 
Having  sponsored  in  liehalf  of 
higi  • 


and  INP, 
guests 


ballroom.  juagmenis.  The  hour  calk 

nalism,  the  award  went  to  all.  ladles  and  gentlemen  we 
of  heats  live  but  a  momln?  of  hkto^y 


press  is  noted  for  its  versatility," 
he  said.  “It  is  capable  of  print¬ 
ing  in  three  sizes,  full  page,  tab¬ 
loid  or  supplement  size,  in  a 
combination  of  monotone  and 


surrender,  fr^  We  do  not  perish  in  the  failure  color.  One  of  its  unique  fea- 
Unlted  "  1,1  °f  ®  ^or  Shall  we  exult  too  tures  is  its  ability  to  produce  32 

leavimr  Hi^ohifn^n  i*?  vr®"®  i”  the  victories  of  a  day  Pages  of  tabloid  or  supplement 

throtw  Auil?  If  Some  of  my  acquaintances  in  full  color  on  all  pages.” 

the  succecc^iL  ^aye  been  under  too  fre-  In  the  design  of  this  new  ma- 


the  successive  steps  to  the  news 
that  this  country  had  receiv^ 
the  Jap  surrender  offer. 

His  five  successive  beats  made 
him  the  choice  of  the  judges, 
Norman  E.  Isaacs,  managing  ^1 


iMtion  has  adopted  a  peacetime  prema 
and  is  functioning  as  Tht  AdvirtisintCeu- 
cil.  Chairmanned  by  James  W.  Youiuaf 
directed  by  T.  S.  Repplier,  the  Couadlii 
now  working  to  capacity  on  campeicsiii 
which  many  governmental  deportments  ai 
deeply  interested.  Major  current  riniiiM 
is  in  support  of  the  President's  Psm 
emergency  Committee  of  which  Haibm 
Hoover  is  chairman. 

Newspaper  Erectors  of  the  Advtftiaa  ' 
Council  are  Edwin  S.  Friendly  and  Bad  ’ 
W.  Hudson,  both  members  of  the  Bunai'i 
Governing  Board.  These  directon.  tofilke 


,  ,,  - -  —  with  Roy  D.  Moore,  Bureau  chainms. 

quent  obligation  of  hearing  me  chine  are  the  latest  advances  in  Prank  E.  Tnpp,  former  chairman,  Rons 
speak,  say  that  I  have  the  in-  photo-electric,  automatic  and  re-  Wiiiiam  iTioinsiin  - 

curable  habit  of  turning  to  the  mote  control  register  mechan- 
Scriptures  for  a  quotation  and  isms,  full  speed  splicing  mechan- 
a  point.  So  often  there  have  isms  and  high  ^eed  enclosed 
tor  of  the  St  foiifa  fi?*"®  f°  II*®se  lines;  “A  ink  fountains  with  circulating 

Everett  M  ‘h^u^and  years  in  Thy  sight  are  ink  systems, 

tor  of  *the  CindtiMt"  Enoui^*  “  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  Weighing  about  275  tons  and 
Arthur  C  Derir  mnnairin’L^^rfr'  ®  watch  In  the  night.”  That  measuring  125  feet  in  length, 
nt  if  what  I  mean  by  perspective,  work  on  the  Post-Dispatch’s  ma- 

But  these  men  whom  we  honor  chine  was  started  in  1941,  but 
on  this  occasion  lived  their  mo-  higher  priority  war  contracts 
ment  to  the  full.  called  a  halt  until  some  months 

son  prais^  the  late  many  roles;  death  ago  when  work  was  again  re- 

HolmS  Imder  whom  hVTfd  ^  s®!"®^"™®®  th®  master  teacher  sumed. 

worked  and  whom  he  succeed^  '^L^®*  II>rough  a  glass  Presses  being  built  now  in- 

in  the  WashingtorTbureauHel^  _The  walls  of  the  clud%  a  five-unit,  80-page  ma- 

the  seventh  winner  Dean* of  Emerson,  “are  cov-  chine  for  the  Kolomozoo  Gazette 


of  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram;  Sey¬ 
mour  Berkson,  INS  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  Faris. 

Receiving  the  award,  Hutchin- 


stitutc  the  newspaper  sponsor  membeiii  ' 
the  Council. 

^  Bni.a*o8d  Quastsm 
To  house  a  staff  that  has  increased  ha 
39  in  March,  1945,  to  66  in  April,  1944,  th 
Bureau  has  now  occupied  the  entin  IM 
floor  at  370  Lexington  Avenue.  The  lya 
is  barely  adequate  to  meet  present  renoin' 
ments,  but  with  the  cooperation  of  tli 
Sales  and  Retail  committees,  u  wiB  ■  i 
competent  architects  and  builders,  thi 
various  divisions  arc  now  housed  to  ioaa 
efficient  operaUoo.  Members  visitiag  Na 
York  are  requested  to  inspect  tha  me 

2uarters  where  they  will  always  be  wttooan. 
lull  Boys  In  and  Out  or  thi  SMtvn 
Four  Bureau  men  who  served  is  tiu 
Armed  Forces  are  now  back  at  the  Buna 
The  returned  men  include;  Lieut  (j.  ij 
William  A.  Greeac,  U.&N.R.;  Ueut  0,D[ 


me  aevenin  winner.  Dean  or  oyod  with  nrrihhllnoa  tRo*  sRo  Hasainger.  U.S.N.Rj  Pfe.  Francis  C 

press  association  men  in  the  hut  O'Donnell.  Army  Air  I>orces  and  UeutCsl 

Capitol,  he  joined  the  Washinv-  .  ‘"®,  b^m^mg  of  the  light  to  ( both  of  the  Booth  chain  In  wiiuam  McK.  Spierer.  Men  stiu  in  tiu 

1^  44\n«  _  .7*  Tn8K6  th6in  liVG.'*  Wa  a  fmir-imif  Rd*nn0A  inrluH*  1st  T.tMif  TMrsF  L.  Ahhatl 


ton  sUff  in  1921  after  servingTn 

th®  TVS  Kiir®a...  v“_i.  uonor?  Yes.  Nobility?  Yes. 


the  INS  bureaus  in  New  York, 
Kansas  City,  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago. 


Reunion  in  Berlin 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  —  Three 
iortner  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  girl  reporters  who  went 
to  war  had  a  reunion  in  Ber¬ 
lin. 

Wac  Capt.  Bess  Stephenson 
wrote  home  about  it  She  en> 
tertoined  her  two  former  col¬ 
leagues  at  breakfast  in  her 
apeniment  in  the  German  capi- 
taL 

Her  r;uests  were  Wac  Corp. 
NoDecne  Walker,  Stars  & 
Stripos  correspondent  back 
from  a  trip  to  Russia,  and 
Ruth  Mohaffey.  Red  Cross 
worker  in  Berlin. 


Love  and  dignity?  Yes.  A  gen¬ 
eral  acquaintance,  sometimes  a 
fleeting  one,  untouched  by  poig¬ 
nancy,  untouched  by  an  acute 
awareness.  Then  death  comes 
quite  close.  His  shadow  falls 


Michigan);  a  four-unit,  64-page 
machine  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times;  a  seven-unit,  56-page  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin,  and  two  additional 
units  for  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion. 


service  include  1st  Lieut.  Bdgir  L.  Abbott 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces;  2nd  Lieut.  EdwiH 
F.  Antonioii  of  the  Army  Engineers;  FboU 
2c  Eugene  Fitzgerald,  last  reported  is 
Hawaii;  1st  Lieut.  Allen  F.  Hurlburt,  «itk 
the  Army  in  Austria,  and  Col.  Gilbot 
Victor  now  serving  at  the  Personnel  CentB, 
Fort  Dix,  N.  J. 

Your  Board  expresses  its  grateful  theeta 
for  the  con6dence  and  continued  suppot 
of  the  Bureau's  large  member^p,  wbkk 
has  made  possible  the  rcorganizatioo  aid 
the  enlargement  of  our  program.  We  led 
our  deep  responsibility  in  dircetiag  tUi 


across  a  familiar  path.  The  light  Oft®/  Linaae  Gain 
has  come  to  the  scribblings  on  i  ii  ^ 

the  walls  of  the  mind  Sud-  Total  advertising  linage  of  the 

denly  we  know  Sie  meaning  of  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  ^t^'^Su^Sc^ToX.  *"«iS'  it. 

devotion,  the  nrie&nins  of  SACri*  first  QUfirter  of  194o  ramifications  and  complex  probtems.  Wt 

•  showed  an  increase  of  28%  - -  “■ - ■■  ' - ’  - - ^ 

above  linage  figures  for  a  simi¬ 
lar  period  in  1945,  according  to 
Frank  B.  Griswold,  advertising 
director  of  the  newspaper. 


flee,  the  meaning  of  honor. 
These  men  who  came  through 
for  the  story  were,  for  some  of 
us,  in  the  field  of  personal 
friendship.  Death  has  played  a 
role  for  us,  not  on  a  darkened 
stage,  where  we  are  accustomed 
to  sense  his  presence;  this  time 
he  has  played  in  the  light,  and 
his  lines  are  meaningful  as  never 
before.  Tonight  may  we  think 
in  a  new  way  of  the  34  crafts¬ 
men,  those  34  friends  of  ours 
who  put  their  hands  to  a  story 
and  did  not  turn  back  in  the 
furrow  of  battle;  tonight  may 
we  have  the  acute  awareness 
for  a  moment  may  we  be  poig- 


Ad  Bureau  Staff 
Increased  to  66 

continued  from  page  142 


agency  men,  and  newipaper  people  alt  over 
maoe  a 


recognize  the  need  for  giving  increanaglr 
of  our  time  and  thought,  and  thi.  w*  m 
glad  to  do.  We  invite  all  member,  to  gm 
us  their  criticism,  and  their  suggertiom^ 
cause  without  these  we  cannot  adeqoaUV 
discharge  our  duties. 

We  appreciate  and  acknowledgt 
thanks  the  cooperation  of  the  oflicerR  aky 
tort,  management,  and  staff  of  the 
can  Newfliaper  Publishers  Association.  Tbi 
valued  counsel  of  Mr.  Chandler,  the  Ay 
ciatioa's  president,  at  Board  and  Exeeatm 
Committee  meetings  is  acknowledged  hM 
with  special  gratitude. 

Oiv  thanks 
busy  newqiap 
the  Sales  i 


rial  gratitude. 

lank,  are  due  particularly  to  tit 
rapaper  executives  who  mako  W 
1  and  the  Retail  Committeoa 


the  country  and  has  made  an  excellent  im-  ....  - - ^ 

pression.  It  it  planned  to  show  this  presen-  have  given  unsparingly  of  their  tima 
tation  at  the  Wednesday  afternoon,  April  have  drawn  liberally  upon  their  wids» 
24,  scstioo  of  the  convention,  which  it  under  perienee  in  the  organization  and  uwo 
the  Bureau's  direction.  mentation  of  the  Bureau's  most  vital 

The  AANR  it  wrorking  on  another  presen-  activities.  . 

tation  covering  the  automobile  industry,  Rov  D  MooaH,  Chatrmtn 
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United  Press  Chiefs 
Review  Year’s  Work 
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BIVIEWING  a  year  that  has  bring  Washington  news  direct  to 
*^n  ie  service  reach  record  some  120  clients  in  the  capital 
•iAtsboth  in  clientele  and  fa-  and  ii  ‘ 
and  outlining  plans  for 
ffi  expansion  in  the  year 
United  Press  executives 
this  week  at  their  an- 
•Jjl  business  meeting  in  New 

^R^rts  presented  at  the  meet- 


hfUAts  both  in  clientele  and  fa-  and  in  the  other  two  cities. 

and  outlining  plans  for  Outstanding  among  the  de- 

cmu  ■  - ,1^  woa,.  velopments  for  the  coverage  of 

sports,  the  meeting  was  told,  has 
been  the  establishment  and  en¬ 
largement  of  an  all-sports  wire, 
a  service  which  carries  only 
sports  and  covers  every  sport. 
In^iTwhlch  Hugh  Baillie,  presi-  This  wire,  started  in  September, 
w  presided,  showed  that  the  1944,  when  the  end  of  the  war 
a  .  - - came  in  sight,  now  spans  the 
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number  of  newspapers  and  radio 
ititlons  throughout  the  world 
rteeMnt  U.P.  news  direct  had 
-jched  a  total  of  2.529,  not  in¬ 
cluding  nearly  200  special 
clients.  This  figure  represents 
in  Increase  of  47%  over  U.P.’s 
prewar  total. 

Besides  this  rise  in  use  of 
UP.  service,  executives  noted  an 
increase  of  36  in  the  number  of 
bureaus;  19  in  the  United  States, 
17  others  elsewhere. 

New  Requirements  Met 
Jack  Bisco,  vicepresident  and 


country,  from  New  York  to 
Miami,  from  Dallas  to  Detroit, 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

Summarizing  its  progress  and 
other  enlargements  of  sports 
coverage  during  the  last  year, 
Leo  H.  Petersen,  sports  editor, 
reported:  “On  April  1,  1945,  we 
had  26  clients  on  the  all-sports 
wire.  We  now  have  about  80, 
and  are  still  growing." 

Joseph  L.  Jones,  vicepresident 
and  foreign  manager,  spoke  of 
the  extension  of  service  outside 
the  U.  S.  since  April,  1945,  as 


jfflOTl  sales  manage^  in  report-  spectacular.  He  remarked  that 
inf  the  increase  of  U.P.  client^,  jg  progress  had  been  made  de- 
conunented.  While  I  am_  pleased,  snit<»  the  fact  that  virtuallv  half 


(rf  course,  at  this  growth,  to  me 
the  most  gratifying  feature  of 
UP.’i  progress  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  World  War  II  is  the 
peek  of  excellence  achieved  in 
the  quality  of  its  news  report.” 

UP.’s  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager,  Edwin 
Hoes  Williams,  said,  “We  have 
successfully  weathered  the 
initial  period  of  conversion  from 
all-out  wartime  operation.  One 
of  the  greatest  aids  in  building 
our  peacetime  structure  is  the 
helpful  cooperation  of  publish¬ 
ers  everywhere,  here  and 
abroad,  in  providing  guidance 
and  understanding  in  solving 
our  mutual  problems." 

Merton  T.  Akers,  acting  gen¬ 
eral  news  manager,  reviewed 
highlights  of  the  news-year  just 
past  and  defined  developments 
in  domestic  coverage  since  the 
ead  of  the  war. 

Concerning  news  develop¬ 
ments  within  the  U.  S.  since  the 
end  of  the  war,  Akers  named 
two  as  outstanding ;  the  renewed 
emphasis  on  regional  and  local 
news,  and  the  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  demand  for  sports 
news. 

For  outlines  of  the  steps  tak¬ 
en  to  meet  these  new  require¬ 
ments,  Akers  referred  to  reports 
from  Carl  B.  Molander,  commer¬ 
cial  manager;  and  Leo  H.  Peter¬ 
sen,  sports  editor. 

Molander's  report  revealed 
that  within  the  last  year  four 
new  bureaus  had  been  establ- 
liih^:  at  Baltimore,  Grand 
Ripids,  Santa  Fe  and  Trenton. 
In  addition  day  double-trunk 
wires  were  extetided  to  Birming¬ 
ham,  Nashville,  Memphis,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta; 
financial  wires  were  extended 
into  the  Old  South  and  Tennes- 
*ee;  and  a  new  financial  relay 
vma  set  up  out  of  St.  Louis  to 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Molander  noted  current  plans 
to  extend  U.P.’s  Washington  City 
News  Service  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  This  service  will 


clients  in  61  foreign  countries 
and  overseas  territories.” 

Harry  R.  Flory,  foreign  news 
manager  and  director  of  commu¬ 
nications,  said  that  the  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  news  received  by  the 
U.P.  from  foreign  countries  dur¬ 
ing  1945,  exclusive  of  leased- 
wire  news  from  Canada  and 
Mexico,  was  approximately  12,- 
000,000  words. 

The  progress  of  another  for¬ 
eign  enterprise,  the  foreign  fea¬ 
tures  division,  was  reviewed  by 
its  manager,  Leroy  Keller,  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager. 

One  of  the  fastest-growing 
units  of  the  U.P.  is  its  radio 
news  division,  Phil  Newsom, 
radio  news  editor,  reported.  He 
cited  as  one  indication  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  47  radio  stations  during 
last  year,  bringing  the  total  of 


tive  assistant  to  the  president; 
Leroy  Keller.  ( assistant  business 
manager)  supervisor  of  foreign 
features  division;  William  B. 
Dickinson,  New  York  day  bureau 
manager;  Walter  Rundle.  man¬ 
ager  for  China;  Philip  R.  Cur¬ 
ran,  manager  for  Australia  and 
New  Zealand;  Frank  Tremaine, 
manager  for  Mexico;  Gerald  J. 
Rock,  manager  for  India;  W.  R. 
Higginbotham.  European  news 
editor;  Alfred  F.  Harrison,  re¬ 
turning  to  New  York,  as  radio 
sales  manager;  J.  Edward  Mur¬ 
ray.  Rome  bureau  manager; 
Ralph  Teatsorth,  Tokyo  bureau 
manager;  Palmer  Hoyt,  Jr.,  Seoul 
bureau  manager;  Clinton  B. 
Conger,  Berlin  bureau  manager; 
Willard  D.  Eberhart,  Honolulu 
bureau  manager;  Homer  Jenks, 
London  bureau  manager;  and  H. 


domestic  clients  under  contract  Tosti  Russell,  chief  European  edi- 


spite  the  fact  that  virtually  half 
of  Europe,  the  eastern  area,  is 
still  closed  to  direct  service  from 
the  outside. 

“The  foreign  department  of 
the  United  Press,”  Jones  said, 
“is  now  at  an  all-time  high.  War¬ 
time  gains  which  had  carried  it 
beyond  pre-war  totals  have  been 
still  further  extended. 

“United  Press  now  has  approx¬ 
imately  951  newspaper  and  radio 


to  more  than  650. 

The  special  service  bureau,  its 
manager,  C.  Edmonds  Allen,  re¬ 
ported,  has  more  than  doubled 
its  client  list  of  national  maga¬ 
zines  in  the  last  year.  This  bu¬ 
reau  also  supplies  news  and 
other  material  to  commentators 
and  other  special  clients;  and 
under  its  direction  Is  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Washington  City 
News  Service  in  New  York. 

A  second  unit  which  Allen 
heads,  the  radio  shows  division, 
also  has  increased  its  business 
since  V-J  Day,  he  said. 

Noted  during  the  meeting  was 
a  list  of  elections  and  appoint¬ 
ments  made  since  April,  1945. 
These  included: 

Jack  Bisco  and  Thomas  R. 
Curran,  vicepresidents;  Charles 
E.  Campbell,  assistant  secretary; 
Miles  W.  Vaughn,  Far  Eastern 
manager;  Robert  L.  Frey,  execu¬ 


tor,  foreign  features  division. 

Executives  who  took  part  in 
the  meetings,  besides  those  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  were  James  H. 
Furay,  vicepresident;  Lyle  C. 
Wilson,  Washington  bureau  man¬ 
ager;  A.  Mims  Thomason,  cen¬ 
tral  division  manager;  Jacques 
D’Armand,  southwestern  divi¬ 
sion  manager;  Dan  Bowerman, 
Pacific  division  business  man¬ 
ager;  Fred  A.  McCabe,  south¬ 
western  division  business  man¬ 
ager;  Robert  L.  Frey,  executive 
assistant  to  the  president;  A.  L. 
Bradford,  director  of  foreign 
services.  Wendel  Burch,  assist¬ 
ant  foreign  manager;  Alfred  F. 
Harrison,  radio  sales  manager; 
L.  B.  Mickel,  superintendent  of 
bureaus;  G.  Ross  Downing,  Great 
Lakes,  William  F.  Danenbarger, 
Atlanta,  Bert  Masterson,  Chi¬ 
cago.  business  staff;  Frank 
Brady,  promotion  manager. 


UNITED  PRESS  EXECUTIVES  AT  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Standing.  Uit  to  right:  Carl  B.  Molondor.  conunorcial  manager;  lacquoa  D'itoand.  ^uthwoalom  divi¬ 
sion  manager;  Wendel  Burch,  assistant  foreign  manager;  Don  Bowerman.  Pacific  division  business  man* 
ager;  Leroy  Keller,  assistant  business  manager;  James  H.  Furay.  vicepresidenb  Lyle  C.  VRIson.  Wash* 
ington  bureau  manager;  Hugh  Baillie.  president*  A.  L.  BradloM.  director  of  foreign  services;  JL  Miau 
Thomason,  central  division  manoger;  C.  Edmonds  Allen,  special  service  bureau  manager;  Horry  B. 
Fiery,  foreign  news  managen  ond  Fked  A.  McCabe,  southwestern  division  business  moiMger. 
Fkont  row:  Alfred  F.  Harrison,  radio  sales  manager;  G.  Ross  Downing,  business  representative.  Gr^ 
Lakes;  Bobert  L.  Fkey,  executive  assistant  to  the  president*  Jock  Bisco.  vicepresident  and  genMol  soIm 
manoger;  Bert  Masterson.  business  representative.  Chicago;  Joseph  L.  Jones,  vicepresident  and  generai 
foreign  manager;  L.  B.  MickeL  superintendent  of  bureaus;  William  F.  Danenborger;  business  repre- 
sentotive,  Atlanta*  Merton  T.  Akers,  acting  genercd  news  monager. 
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Eisenhower  Gives 
Peace  Role  to  Press 


GENERAL  of  the  Army  Dwight 

D.  Eisenhower  told  publishen 
this  week  they  have  “an  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  a  challenge"  to  be 
leaders  on  the  road  to  interna¬ 
tional  understanding,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  enduring  peace. 

Speaking  in  New  York  on 
l^ursday  at  the  24th  annual 
dinner  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  the  Army’s  chief  of  stall 
declared ; 

"Progress  toward  universal 
and  enduring  peace,  as  I  see  it 
lies  along  three  roads  —  organ¬ 
ized  international  cooperation 
mutual  international  under¬ 
standing  and  progressive  inter¬ 
national  disarmament. 

“Progress  along  the  second 
path,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be 
a  particular  concern  of  tht 
newspaper  world.  Here,  I  think, 
there  is  for  you  gentlemen  both 
an  opportunity  and  a  challenge 
No  single  group  can  do  more 
to  facilitate  progress  along  this 
road  than  those  who  direct  the 
publicity  media  of  the  world." 

Attendance  Mark  Set 

More  than  1,700  guests  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  to  hear  the  general  and 
two  other  speakers:  Frederick 
C.  Crawford  of  Thompson  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  former 
president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers,  and 
Dr.  Karl  T.  Compton,  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Attendance  at  the  dinner,  the 
final  event  in  the  American 
New^aper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  60th  annual  convention, 
was  the  largest  in  Bureau 
history. 

Roy  D.  Moore  of  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers,  chairman  of  the 
Bureau,  introduced  the  speakers. 

Mr.  Crawford  called  on  the 
newspapers  “to  ferret  out  news 
stories  of  the  production  sabo¬ 
tage,  bureaucratic  stupiditi^. 
bad  leadership,  plain  dumbness 
and  real  persecution"  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  present  economic  lag. 

Dr.  Compton,  who  discuss^ 
the  need  for  increased  scientific 
research  in  the  United  States, 
urged  support  of  federal  aid 
He  advocated  federal  legislation 
to  establish  a  National  Science 
Foundation  and  an  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Noting  that  “vast  gulfs  of  so¬ 
cial,  economic  and  political  dif¬ 
ferences  still  separate  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  earth.”  General 
Eisenhower  declared  that  na¬ 
tions  with  divergent  social  or¬ 
ders  can,  nevertheless,  live  to¬ 
gether  in  harmony,  if  they  are 
tolerant  of  each  other. 

At  the  same  time,  he  said 
"the  security  establishment  of 
our  democracy  must  always  re¬ 
main  representative  of  our  way 
of  life.  It  must  not  be  a  bellig¬ 
erent  and  noisy  horde,  scream¬ 
ing  threats  of  atomic  destruc¬ 
tion;  it  must  not  attempt  to 
build  the  country  into  a  ware¬ 
house  or  stockpile  for  war.” 

Here  too.  he  said,  the  news¬ 
paper’s  influence  bulks  large; 
“In  the  final  analysis,  whether 


or  not  the  Army  can  do  its  pari 
for  democracy  depends  on  the 
citizen’s  interest  in  the  service 
and,  reciprocally,  on  the  Army’s 
understanding  of  its  relations 
with  the  citizen.  The  American 
newspaper  can  bridge  the  gap 
that  has  too  often  separated 
them  in  the  past. 

“The  newspaper,  of  course, 
must  reflect  the  day-to-day  atti¬ 
tude — even  the  emotions — of  tht 
people  it  serves.  But  equally 
the  newspaper  must  strive  to 
point  out  the  path  of  logic.  This 
the  bulk  of  our  own  press  has 
never  failed  to  do.  It  is  doing 
so  today. 

Lauds  Wartime  Press 

“During  the  war  you  bolstered 
our  armed  strength  by  support¬ 
ing  national  unity.  Since  the 
victory,  the  free  press  of  Amer¬ 
ica  has  exercised  its  right  and 
its  duty  to  criticize  defects  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  structure  of  our 
military  establishment.  That 
was  as  much  a  part  of  your  es¬ 
sential  function  as  your  wartime 
effort." 

To  Mr.  Crawford,  the  present 
American  scene  looks  like  a 
circus.  In  the  main  tent  is  in¬ 
dustry,  waiting  only  for  the  ring 
to  be  cleared.  The  side  shows, 
he  said,  harbor  such  charac¬ 
ters  as: 

“The  Security  boys  dressed 
up  like  Chinamen,  playing  soft 
music:  ‘Down  with  opportunity 
up  with  security  —  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.’ 

“The  medicine  show  boys 
handing  out  bottles  marked 
‘Full  Employment  Bill.’ 

‘"rhe  Crystal  -  gazer,  sooth¬ 
sayer,  fortune-teller — also  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  in  spare 
time,  playing  ‘Alice  in  Wallace 
Land.’ 

Sees  'Pincer  Movement* 

“On  the  end  of  the  line,  the 
noisiest  barker  of  all.  Barker 
Bowles  (Chester  Bowles,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  War  Mobili¬ 
zation  and  Reconversion)." 

Mr.  Crawford  deplored  the 
“pincer  movement”  of  price 
control  and  rising  wage  levels 
which,  he  said,  has  hampered 
production.  ‘The  facts,  he  said, 
should  be  dramatized  by  the 
newspapers  and  spread  across 
their  pages  “until  all  good 
Americans  rise  in  anger.” 

In  advocating  a  “vigorous  pro¬ 
gram  of  creative  science,”  Dr. 
Compton  stated  his  belief  that 
“apparently  the  only  possible 
answer  to  this  dilemma  is  an 
adequate  program  of  federal 
support  of  fundamental  re¬ 
search.’’  He  criticized  the  “naive 
belief”  in  the  superiority  of 
American  science. 

Advertising  bears  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  this  state  of 
ignorance,  according  to  Dr. 
Compton.  “American  advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  declared,  “is  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  admit  that  such  and 
such  of  its  (industry’s)  devel¬ 
opments  have  sprung  from  a 
scientific  discovery  in  Holland, 
or  in  Russia,  or  in  Germany.” 


Peach  to  Honor 
Chase  S.  Osborn 

Jackson,  Mich. — Chase  S.  Os- 
bom,  former  governor  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  at  one  time  publisher 
of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Evening 
New$,  will  have  a  peach  named 
after  him. 

Kennekin  Digby,  Rural  Route 
2,  Otsego,  Mich.,  has  written  Os¬ 
born  that  he  is  setting  out  the 
first  “Gov.  Osborn  peach  trees” 
and  would  send  the  first  of  the 
crop  to  Osborn  in  August  for 
sampling. 

Osborn,  known  as  “Michigan’s 
Grand  Old  Man,"  was  86  years 
old  Jan.  22. 


Interest  Shown 
In  Facsimile, 
Other  Devices 
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Ray  Hahne  Dies; 
Chicago  Times 
Prod.  Manager 


Chicago  —  Raymond  Hahne, 
52,  production  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Times  since  its  found¬ 
ing,  died  here  Apr.  21  in  Pres¬ 
byterian  Hospital.  He  had  been 
in  failing  health  since  last 
August. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  he  was 
nationally  known  as  an  expert 
on  newspaper  printing  and  pro¬ 
duction.  He  served  in  World 
War  I  as  a  private  in  the  Army 
Air  Forces  and  was  discharged 
as  a  lieutenant. 

He  began  newspaper  work  as 
an  appraiser  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  later  becoming  pur¬ 
chasing  agent.  Mr.  Hahne  was 
a  close  friend  of  the  late  S.  E. 
’Thomason,  founder  of  the  Times. 
In  1926,  when  Mr.  Thomason 
purchas^  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Record,  Mr.  Hahne  left 
the  Tribune  to  become  business 
manager  of  the  Southern  paper. 

When  in  May,  1928,  Mr. 
’Thomason  assumed  control  of 
the  old  Chicago  Journal,  Mr. 
Hahne  became  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Journal.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1929,  Mr.  Thomason  estab¬ 
lished  the  Times  and  Mr.  Hahne 
was  named  production  manager. 
He  was  well  known  among 
mechanical  superintendents 
throughout  U.S.  and  he  estab¬ 
lished  many  friendships  through 
his  attendance  at  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Olga,  a  son,  Donald  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Army  Signal  Corps,  and 
a  daughter,  Rae  Ann,  a  student 
at  Western  College,  Miami,  O. 


Facsimile,  radiotype, 

and  telecomics  .  .  .  they 
the  interest  of  publisheriTtu? 
ing  the  ANPA  conventioot 
week.  Demonstrations  ^  & 
new  techniques  in  news  tnS! 
mission  and  distribution^ 
large  audiences.  Both  S 
Telecommunications  and  ^ 
Inventions  exhibited  the  l^ 
facsimile  equipment. 

Globe  Wireless  set  up  a 
type  display  in  the  Interna^ 
News  Service  salon,  one  oTS 
rapid  -  fire  typewriters  btiu 
shown  in  contrast  to  the^ 
type  machines  now  in  aeoen. 
use  by  wire  services. 

’The  flashcast  show  was  ia'tla 
E  &  P  booth  where  conventi* 
bulletins  were  reported  on  i 
light  panel. 

A  preview  of  how  the  Sundit 
comics  may  be  t^evised  vis 
presented  by  Telecomics,  lat 
A  technique  devised  by  Stepha 
Slesinger  to  “read"  the  comia 
over  the  air  was  shown. 


Subscription  Price  Up 


Intertype  Is  Host 
To  ANPA  Guests 

Neal  Dow  Becker,  presiden; 
of  Intertype  Corp.,  entertained 
visiting  publishers  at  a  dinne 
Apr.  23  in  the  Sert  Room  ol 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York 
City.  Approximately  400  li 
tended. 

E.  F.  McGrady,  vicepresident 
of  Radio  Corporation  of  Amer 
lea,  gave  an  oll-the-recoid 
speech  on  labor  relations. 

Seated  at  the  speakers'  table 
were:  William  G.  Chandler, 
president,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association:  Victor 
Emanuel,  Aviation  Corp.  o! 
America;  Col.  David  M.  Good¬ 
rich,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.;  A.  E. 
Giegengack,  Public  Printer  ol 
the  United  States;  J.  Stewart 
Baker,  Bank  of  the  Manhattai 
Co.;  Irving  Babcock,  Consoli¬ 
dated  Vultee  Aircraft  Corp.: 
Col.  Louis  Johnson,  Ralph  E 
Tapscott,  Consolidated  Edison 
Co.  of  N.  Y.;  Juan  Trippe,  Pan  ; 
American  World  Airways;  Mr 
McGrady  and  Mr.  Becker.  F.  1 , 
Ker,  president  of  Canadian 
Press,  and  Brig.  Gen.  CarlM  P. 
Romulo.  Resident  Commissioner 
of  the  Philippines,  were  unable 
to  attend  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  Becker  has  given  a  din¬ 
ner  for  the  publishers  durinf 
convention  week  for  many 
years. 


The  Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Her¬ 
ald  increased  its  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  carrier  subscription  price  in 
Grand  Forks  and  East  Grand 
Forks  (Minn.)  to  30  cents  a 
week  on  Apr.  14,  an  increase  of 
five  cents  a  week. 


Leaves  Ad  Bureau 

Robert  L.  Greenwell  has  re¬ 
signed  as  art  director  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  to 
join  Walter  Roese,  specialist  in 
presentations  and  sales  aids  and 
representative  for  leading  com¬ 
mercial  artists,  in  the  formation 
of  Art  Service  Company. 


2  Charlotte  Newsmen 
Promote  Bond  Issue 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — The  co-m*n- 
agers  of  a  “Program  for  Prof 
ress”  campaign  at  Charlotte 
N.  C.,  are  Hal  Tribble  and  A 
Reed  Sarratt,  Jr.  They  are  down 
to  business  on  promotion  ol 
$12,247,000  bond  issue  for  Ch»r 
lotte-  „ 

Mr.  Tribble,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Obserrer  reporter,  and  Mr.  S«r 
ratt,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  NewsTt 
porter,  have  been  given  leavei 
of  absence  from  their  newspaptt 
duties. 
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iNPA  Convention 
Attended  by  1.034 

continued  from  page  11 


Chicago  (Ill.)  Herald- 
Interest  currently 
upon  the  Mechanical 
in  Pittsburgh,  Aug. 
Williams  said  the  com- 
has  interviewed  several 
““l^gtes  for  research  director. 
*^Pa“  financial  report  given 
Friendly  disclosed  that 
tfs  000  more  was  spent  last  year 
rtin  was  received.  Ways  and 
must  be  devised  to  raise 
SSJ^mwey  with  which  to  keep 

Si  organization  functioning  on 
J  A  financial  basis,  dele- 

**The'd®e'iegat?’ who  made  the 

inncest  journey  to  the  meeting 
i^Joseph  R.  Farrington,  presi- 
!unt  and  general  manager  of 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

Fidth  in  the  ability  of  V.S. 

his  presidential  addreM^ 
when  he  assured  his  many  aud- 
Jjn  in  a  packed  ballroom  on 

Wrfnesday  morning  that  “news- 
weoncsuaj  mcdiuTi 


Picu...  a,  -k- 

general  manager.  Heart  ti;__i-iv  and  New  York  Journal-Amen- 


f^blic  in/ormotion. 


The  ANPA  leader  remind^ 

Is  fellow-workers 
ponsibilitles  just  ahead.  You 
riU  be  called  m  near 

iiture  as  you  have  in  the  past, 
i  adUnished.  "to  inform  and 
^ire  the  public  for  mutual 

chief  purpose  of  this 
neeting  of  publishers,  he  said, 

‘Is  not  to  sound  a  clarion  note 
'or  free  expression  by  a  tree 
facts  on  past  per- 
^^nce  speak  /or  themsetee* 
"Our  function  is  not  to  decide 
that  newspapers  will  pr»nj^' 
rather  to  seek  ways  and  nteans 

(or  assuring  Pnl?ll®l'®J’^A^®whlch 
(ties  for  printing^  that  whicn 
needs  to  be  read.  , 

This  led  realistically  to  the 
major  concern  of  every  news¬ 
paper  owner,  editor  and  PU 
Ssher  who  traveled  Iconi  "ear 
and  far  to  foregather  with  his 
colleagues  in  New  York,  th 
matter  of  getting  newsprint  and 
essential  equipment  with  whl^ 
to  carry  forward  their  expand 
ing  buginesses.  Without  eaves 
dropp^.  It  was  readily  nPP”' 
ent  the  universal  interrogation 
everywhere  of  the  1946  conven¬ 
tion  was  a  little  four-lettered 
word  .  .  .  "When?”  .  .  .  , 

It  now  seems  apparent,  saia 
Mr.  Williams,  that  inventory  con¬ 
trols  will  probably  continue  to 
June  30  of  this  year,  unless  un¬ 
expected  developments  nnean 
time  warrant  rescinding  oi  ine 
order.  Lifting  of  controls  by  the 
end  of  April,  as  Previously  an¬ 
ticipated.  had  been  postpon^  by 
general  consent  only  as  late  as 
Monday  ef  this  week  at  a  time 
when  convention  delegates  were 
arriving  in  New  York— in  facL 
only  minutes  before  Monday 
morning’s  opening  session. 

President  Chandler  ad  Hb^ed 
a  note  of  caution  that  impressed 
his  audience.  “I  cannot  urge  too 
strongly  the  maintenance  now  oi 


adequate  inventories,”  he  said. 

“We  are  now  using  newsprint 
(based  on  the  first  quarter  of 
♦hp  vear)  at  a  greater  rate  of 
consumption  than  ®“"un- 

productlon  of  new  supplies.  Un 
less  we  conserve  now,  we  wm 
go  into  the  fourth  Quarter- 
with  its  seasonal  increased  con 
sumption — with  less  newsprint 
than  we  will  need  to  continue 
publication  on  our  present  basis 
of  operations.” 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  contlriu- 
ing  strictures,  and  the 
observing  the  yellow  light 

I  little  "'I'll' "S'l 

til  the  green  go  ahead  signal 
eventually  is  flashed  over  the 
American  scene 
there  was  a  spirit  of  optimism 
throughout  the  entire  weeks 

^Tonow^S  the  calendar  pat- 
,er„  ofSfr  ANPA  eonlerene^. 

thie  year’s  proeramopen^  on 

Monday  and  clos^  on  ^ursday^ 
with  morning  and  afternoon  se 
•sions  Monday  found  promotion 

men  and  Associated  Press  mem¬ 
bers  scaring  the  spotlights. jUh 
Tuesday  given  over  to  session 
for  the  smaller  dailies. 

The  convention  got  *"to 
time  synchronized  swing 
w^nesday  at  10  a.m.  with 
President  Chandler  tinging  h^ 
big  gavel  down  on  the  rostrum 
for  the  smaller  fiajttes 

vi?wS'’'war'tlme  Prowlers  “rf 
wire  ^pos'^iSre^to  “rfng  to  th^s 

platform  the  top  war 
legislators  and  leaders  of 
®  j  tllGV  would  OX 

oiSf  toTou.-  arfhey  have  to 
Sou?  reprraentatlves.  their  un- 
mialified  appreciation  of  the 
scope  and  effectiveness  of  co¬ 
operation  of  newspaper  publ^h, 
ers  throughout  the  war  Peri®A,f 
|p«mc  Sientlon  waa  matte  »l 
mptal  pulp,  fats  and  otner 
drives  conducted  under  news¬ 
paper  auspices. 

^  Outline  was  given  of  new 
Dostwar  activities  m 
nlwipapers  will  be  exp^ect^  to 
MriSte.  including  President 

of  foods,  the  Presidents  High 
way  Safety  campaigi^  and  the 
American  Forest 
dustries,  Inc.,  project  for  tree 
growing. 


It  was  a  case  of  “Hands  Across 
the  Border”  when  Mr.  Chandler 
praised  the  cooperation  of  the 
Canadian  Dominion  in  the  news¬ 
print  crisis.  “The  present  suc¬ 
cess  in  relieving  distress  cases  of 
newsprint  shortage,  so  that  pub¬ 
lication  will  be  continuous, 
could  hardly  be  possible  with¬ 
out  the  intelligent  far-sighted 
programs  of  the  newsprirU  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  the  U.S.,  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,”  he  said. 

“With  the  removal  of  govern¬ 
ment  consumption  controls  in 
Canada  and  the  U-S.,  .individ¬ 
ual  manufacturers  inherited  the 
problems  of  distribution  which 
rested  on  the  administeators  of 
the  WLB  Limitation  Order  L.- 
240.  The  cooperation  of  these 
manufacturers  in  distributing  all 
newsprint  as  equitably  as  possi¬ 
ble  is  a  continuation  of  the  co¬ 
operation  between  government 
officials  and  manufacturers  dur¬ 
ing  the  wartime  period.  Our 
neighbors  to  the  North  deserve 
our  unstinted  thanks. 

Turning  to  the  question  of  im¬ 
proving  printing  facilities, 
Chandler  pointed  out  bow  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  U.S.  have  enjoyed 
greater  facilities  throughout  the 
lean  war  years  than  other  na- 
Itens  of  ihl  earth.  On  this  score 
he  said 


into  materials  of  destruction. 
Forests,  mines  and  f®borator^s 
which  normally  Provide  tee 
tools  of  our  trade  were,  for  ^ 
first  time,  limited  by  forces  be- 

Htre°'tee"TpIIicer  related  the 
events  of  1942  and 
ing  to  the  selecti^  of  the  md^ 
try  advisory  committee  v^os 

recommendations  were  made 

thi.  aA; 

visory  committee  of  newspaper 

Mr.  Chandler,  relating  h^  " 
newspaper  was  compeiiea,  w 
suspend  publication  for  ° 

JIpw?  metal  or  machinery  dur 

‘in^‘lonriurion.he^^ 
statement  of  fmllasts 

Km?  NiUapers'Kn 

**"Droration^tee  civte  kmd- 

-rlteP  Gannett  News- 
nlpew^wlJ.  served  as  chairman 
of  *tee’ Allied  Newspaper  Coim 

Officially,  t^  Ps??rice'^CltItion. 

Distinguished  Service  _  ,  jjy 
Whereupon  Edwin  S- Fnend^. 
the  New  York  Sun,  wnu 


^“■^SfvaANPA’s^oama™^ 


sai4.t  • 

“Some  publishers  present  have 
observed  the  conduct  2*  Publica¬ 
tion  in  other  lands.  They  have 
seen  the  publication  of  news  and 
opinion  restricted  or  denied 
through  control  of  yi^®^ 
terials.  Only  in  Canada  and  the 
U.S.  under  war  conditions  have 
publishers  been  supplied  with 
an  amount  of  newsprint  suffi 
cient  to  safeguard  the  public  in 
terest.  Even  the  *ree  pre^  of 
Great  Britain  was  and  still  is 
arbitrarily  limited  to  a  fraction 
of  the  space  needed  to  inform  a 
literate  democracy. 

“Wherever  a  government  con 
trnls  the  raw  materials  of  ex* 
p'ression  that  is.  the  P^er  on 
which  thoughts  are  recorded, 
there  can  be  no  sure  means  of 
free  expression.  It  is  Ibe  good 
fortune  of  those  of  "s  m  Nm^th 
America  that  we  have  these  ma 
terials.  Until  the  war  years. 
thev  were  as  free  as  a  check¬ 
book  permitted.  Supply  ex¬ 
ceeded  demand.  Then  the  Urea 

War  came  — overseas  supply 
disappeared-the  material  used 
for  information  was  divertea 


if  irritation  for  bis  con^icu- 

S-'r  o„«4aj4  - 

^omas  Cathcart  and  H.  B.  Fair 
child. 


Suit  Against  Winchell 
Settled  for  $10,000 

Desoite  objection  by  Walter 

court,  the  li  t  Mtrror- 

Kte^Features  columnist  by  the 

Ef  Stti^ - 

^^e’2??oh  & 

through  Wincheffs  office  tha^ 
iiwipiper  contents  protect 
ruThfS^prot^ted  th^action 

‘^“r'iTt^'week  another  libel  suit 

a.St  WtocMlL  '>"'“8''^.^': 

Philadelphia  by  George 

farmer  chairman  of  tee 
Peace  Now  movement,  was  ww 
brwinchell  and  Triangle  Pub¬ 
lications. 


AP  Votes  to  Admit 
Radio,  Magazines 

_ continued  from  page  13 


right  to  publish  a  newspaper. 

Under  the  revised  AP  bylaws, 
election  of  associate  members 
can  be  left  to  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  and  it  is  understood  this 
procedure  is  being  applied  in 
reviewing  the  recent  applica¬ 
tion  for  associate  membership 
of  PM. 

In  making  the  additional  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  board  on  why 
It  decided  to  terminate  AP  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  State  Department  for 
shortwave  broadcast,  Mr.  Coop¬ 
er  said  the  news-gathering  or¬ 
ganization  did  not  furnish  news 
to  any  government  for  propa¬ 
ganda  purposes. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  report  came  as 
a  surprise  to  a  majority  of  the 
memt^rs  and  it  is  understood 
he  and  the  board  decided  on  it 
on  the  eve  of  the  convention. 

Cooper  Reports  Highlights 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  his 
address,  full  text  of  which  is 
carried  on  page  120  in  this  issue, 
follow: 

"We  hold  that  any  broadcast 
designed  to  promote  our  way  of 
life  will  of  necessity  be  prop¬ 
aganda —  good  propaganda  pos¬ 
sibly,  from  an  American  view¬ 
point,  but  certainly  not  objec¬ 
tive  news  presentation." 

“The  fact  is  that  when  the 
(AP)  service  was  given  to  the 
(U.S.)  government  to  help  win 
the  war  it  was  stated  specifically 
that  it  would  be  withdrawn  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war." 

".  .  .  the  Associated  Press  has 
no  commitment  to  furnish  nor 
does  it  furnish  its  news  to  any 
government  for  propaganda  pur¬ 
poses.  For  information  only  but 
not  for  use  in  propaganda  it  does 
make  its  spontaneous  news 
available  promptly  to  various 
offices  of  the  U.S.  government 
but  barely  at  or  below  the  cost 
of  delivery.  It  will  do  the  same 
for  any  government." 

".  .  .  the  AP  has  ...  an  ex¬ 
change  of  news  contract  with 
the  Russian  Tass  Agency,  as  it 
should  have,  but  the  contract 
specifically  bars  Tass  from  re¬ 
transmitting  news  outside  of 
Russia.  AP  news  therefore  is 
not  involved  in  Russian  inter¬ 
national  propaganda,  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  which  the  Tass  Agency 
adheres." 

“. .  .  the  U.  S.  is  the  only  coun¬ 
try  that  in  time  of  peace  has 
asked  or  demanded  AP  news 
gratis  or  at  a  price  for  avowed 
purposes  of  foreign  propa¬ 
ganda." 

“.  .  .  important  newspapers  in 

Life  International 

A  saparola  Inlaraatieaal  edi¬ 
tion  oi  Lifo  mogosino  was  on- 
aouncod  this  wook  by  C.  D. 
lockaon,  raoaogiag  diroctor  ol 
Timo-Iaio  latoraotioncd.  Bo- 
giaaing  July  22.  Ufa  latasBO- 
tionol  will  ba  priaiad  avary 
other  weak,  in  English,  and 
shipped  irom  the  U.  S.  to  70 
notions  throughout  the  world. 


foreign  lands  desire  no  prop¬ 
aganda  news  or  news  from  agen¬ 
cies  which  cooperate  with  any 
government  in  disseminating 
propaganda." 

“if  the  government  paid  the 
Associated  Press  for  surrender¬ 
ing  its  opportunity  in  the  for¬ 
eign  field  it  would  pay  an 
amount  that  would  at  once  make 
the  government  the  heaviest  fi¬ 
nancial  backer  of  the  news  or¬ 
ganization." 

"...  I  wish  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Associated  Press 
would  share  the  conviction  that 
the  newspapers  of  this  country 
are  presented  with  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  prove  their  practical  ideal¬ 
ism  by  cementing  fraternal  re¬ 
lations  with  the  newspapers  of 
all  countries  that  will  permit  it." 

How  Suit  Was  Paid 

In  its  regular  report,  read  by 
Lloyd  Stratton,  AP  secretary, 
the  board  pointed  out  that  un¬ 
less  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
William  Benton's  evidence  be¬ 
fore  it  Apr.  23  is  convincing, 
“the  board  sees  no  reason  to 
modify  its  position  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  laid  down  in  its  January 
resolution." 

In  noting  the  cost  of  the  liti¬ 
gation  with  the  government  in 
its  anti-trust  suit  against  the 
AP,  Mr.  Stratton  reported  the 
nearly  half  -  million  -  dollar  cost 
was  expended  as  follows: 

Cahill,  Gordon,  Zachry  &  Rein¬ 
dell,  attorneys,  $205,()00;  Mil- 
bank,  Tweed  &  Hope,  attorneys, 
$179,028.63;  R.  T.  Neill,  consul¬ 
tant,  $18,000;  lawyers’  expense 
except  printing,  $15,895.73; 
printing,  $41,344.02;  miscellan¬ 
eous.  $15,046.17,  making  a  total 
of  $474,314.55. 

Mr.  Stratton  said  that  the 
adoption  of  the  board’s  Janu¬ 
ary  resolution  included  instruc¬ 
tion  to  re-negotiate  all  contracts 
which  were  in  any  way  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  principle  enunciat¬ 
ed  in  the  resolution  itself  and, 
that  as  a  result,  contracts  with 
the  Canadian  Press  and  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion  are  in  process  of  such  re¬ 
negotiations  to  provide  only  for 
its  domestic  use  within  their 
own  borders  of  AP  news. 

Consolidated  Statement 

The  consolidated  statement  of 
revenue  and  expenses  for  the 
AP,  which,  for  the  first  time  this 
year  combines  income  and  out¬ 
lay  of  the  AP,  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  La  Prensa  Asociada 
and  Wide  World  Photos,  the  last 
three  domestic  subsidiaries, 
showed  total  revenues  of  $16,- 
650,630.58  and  expenses  of  $16,- 
997,706.85  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1945. 

Justice  Roberts  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  McLean  as  the 
luncheon  speaker  alter  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  proposed  the  only  toast 
of  the  luncheon,  the  usual  “to 
the  President  of  the  United 
States,"  and  had  presented  May¬ 
or  William  O’Dwyer  to  the  audi¬ 
ence. 

■ 

Inland  Photo  Contest 

Deadline  for  entries  in  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association’s 
sixth  annual  news  picture  con¬ 
test  is  May  6,  with  all  pictiires 
to  be  sent  to  Floyd  Arpan,  Me- 
dill  School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston. 


FASfflON  PLATE 

Adelaide  Leary,  Acme  photog¬ 
rapher.  presents  a  stylish  note 
herself  as  she  covers  the  Easter 
Parade  in  New  York  City. 

Board  Elects 
R.  R.  Booth 
AP  Treasurer 

Robert  R.  Booth,  who  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Apr.  23  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  has 
been  with  the 
wire  service 
.since  January, 

1936. 

Mr.  Booth, 
who  succeeds 
L.  F.  Curtis, 
whose  request 
for  retirement 
on  pension  was 
accepted  by  the 
AP  board  last 
week,  is  42 
years  old.  He  is 
married  a  n  d  is 
the  father  of  four  children.  He 
makes  his  home  in  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  N.  Y. 

Born  in  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
the  new  AP  treasurer  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Syracuse  University 
with  a  B.S.  in  accounting  in  1925. 
After  three  years  of  work  as  a 
certified  public  accountant  with 
various  upstate  New  York  busi¬ 
ness  organizations,  he  joined  the 
CPA  firm  of  Touche,  Nevin  & 
Co.,  in  New  York  City,  and  for 
the  next  seven  years  traveled 
around  the  country  auditing 
business  books. 

He  was  assigned  to  handle 
some  AP  work  which  his  firm 
was  commissioned  and  so  came 
to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Curtis, 
who,  impressed  with  his  ability 
brought  him  into  the  AP  to  take 
charge  of  variom  business  rec¬ 
ords. 


Gen.  Alexander 
Helps  Reporters 
In  Canada 


By  Ken  Johnstone 


MONTHEAiy— iwenty-odd 

papermen  living  together 
railway  car  for  five  day* 
four  nights  is  a  pretty  duS 
prospect,  but  there  was  ^ 
compensation  in  coverin*^ 
arrival  of  Canada’s  new  (w 
ernor-General,  Viscount  AuT 
ander.  ^ 


The  main  compensation 
provided  by  Viscount  Alea» 
der  himself,  who  stood  up  ^ 
under  the  barrage  of  flashbuS 
that  haunted  him  from  the^ 
ment  he  stepped  off  the  Kao*- 
plank. 


English  dignitaries,  partien- 
larly  those  in  the  upper  brack¬ 
ets,  are  not  famous  for  their 
ways  with  the  press.  In  fact 
most  of  them  take  a  poor  view 
of  the  Fourth  Estate,  particu-  i 
larly  that  section  of  it  which  I 
uses  cameras  and  flashbulb 

With  fragrant  memories  of  ’ 
other  Governors-General  before 
them,  the  press  boys  awaitini 
the  docking  of  the  Aquitania 
wondered  audibly  what  sort  of 
a  character  this  one  was  goiiq 
to  be.  They  found  out  almMt  at 
once  when  he  came  over  to  the 
press  enclosure  and  insisted  that 
Walter  Thompson,  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Railways  press  chief  in 
charge  of  the  party,  should  in¬ 
troduce  the  boys  individual!; 

From  that  point  on,  durini 
the  three-day  trip  from  Halifax 
to  Ottawa,  as  the  boys  scram¬ 
bled  at  each  stop  for  stories  and 
pictures,  it  was  the  same  thin|. 
At  Mont  Joli  the  Governor 
Cileneral-designate  ( as  protoral 
formality  insists)  stepped  off 
the  train  to  take  the  throttle  of 
the  100-ton  engine.  When  the 
Viscount  pulled  a  lever  and  the 
train  started  to  move  ahead,  the 
boys  came  down  fast  from  the 
coal  car. 

At  Levis,  the  Southam  Pren 
reporter  got  a  brain  wave.  He 
asked  for  a  quote  from  Lord 
Alexander  on  his  reaction  to 
meeting  the  men  of  the  Royal 
22nd  Regiment  there,  men  who 
had  served  under  him  in  Italy. 
He  obliged  with  a  handsome 
statement. 

It  was  Jack  Brayley,  of  the 
Canadian  Press,  who  finally 
walked  into  the  be4l  single 
story  of  the  trip  when  he  de¬ 
cided  to  walk  into  the  tiny  town 
of  Vars,  where  the  Vice-Regal 
train  had  stopped  at  a  siding. 
There,  around  8:30  a.m.,  he 
found  the  Viscount  and  Vlr 
countess  with  their  children 


chatting  with  a  group  of  towM- 
folk  who  had  turned  out  to 
serenade  them.  By  the  time  the 
rest  of  the  boys  had  heard  about 
it,  the  little  meeting  was  over 
and  Jack  had  filed  his  story. 


Cartoons  for  Outdoors 

Carl  Spencer,  Salisbury 
(N.  C.)  Post  cartoonist,  who 
syndicates  a  weekly  drawing  to 
26  North  Carolina  newspapers, 
has  received  an  assignment  from 
Outdoors  magazine  for  a  car¬ 
toon  feature  on  hunting  and 
fishing  oddities. 


Marine  Weekly  Sold 

Eastport,  Me. — Sale  of  tlw 
weekly  Eastport  Sentinel,  oldest 
newspaper  in  Maine,  was  aff 
nounced  this  week  by  Roscoe  C. 
Emery,  owner  and  editor  for  n 
years.  The  buyer  is  Gerald 
White,  of  Hutchins,  Minn. 


IDITOR  *  PUBLISHIRfM^  AprU  27. 
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Stanford  Outlines 
Plan  for  Attack 

continued  from  page  19 


not  lick  this  condition," 
*  Brooks  added.  “It  is  quite 
ob^ous  to  us  that  the  Bureau’s 
lab  is  to  single  out  a  certain 
Lj^iser,  painstakingly  take 
bit  business  apart,  product  by 
product  and  market  by  market, 
then  show  him  specifically 
where  and  how  and  why  news- 


pipers 


could  sell  more  of  his 


goods  than  any  other  medium. 

"All  of  the  reorganization  pos- 
jibie  has  been  concluded.  The 

I  plan  is  in  full  swing.  ...  We 
hire  advanced  as  fast  and  as  far 
u  ve  can  within  the  limits  of 
oor  appropriation.  May  I  hope 
that  you  will  soon  see  your  way 
clear  to  make  it  more.” 

Mr.  Giesen,  talking  for  the  Re¬ 
tail  Division.  urged  the  publish- 
(II  to  use  the  materials  it  af¬ 
fords  as  a  means  to  get  on 
friendly  terms  with  local  adver- 
tiiers. 

“A  planned  approach  to  a 
problem  is  the  first  step  toward 
successful  solution,”  he  declared. 
The  Selling  Kit  affords  your 
r^  staff  the  opportunity  of 
approaching  a  store  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  an  entire  month’s  ad¬ 
vertising  plan  —  thus  creating 
sound  business  procedure  and 
of^rtunity  for  increased  sales 
advertising.” 

Among  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  men  who  have  written  to 
the  Bureau  about  their  success¬ 
ful  uses  of  its  retail  aids,  Mr. 
Giesen  mentioned:  Floyd  Ross. 
Houston  Post;  E.  D.  Anderson. 
Bufttlo  News:  Vic  Merson,  Can¬ 
tos  (0.)  Revository;  "rom  J. 
Turner,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review;  S.  P.  Bart¬ 
lett,  Los  Angeles  Examiner; 
Philip  S.  White.  Columbia  City 
(Ind.)  Post  &  Mail,  and  others. 
Speakers  introduced  by  Mr. 
Giesen  were  Don  Patterson  of 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers, 
who  SBoke  for  W.  C.  Savage  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post;  Earl  H. 
Miloney,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal- 
Sitr,  whose  efforts  in  the  retail 
field  have  won  the  acclaim  of 
Midwest  advertising  men;  John 
S.  Edwards,  Jr.,  Bergen  Evening 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J.:  and 
Ifilliam  J.  Kemble  of  the  Lock- 
port  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  and 
Journal. 

^e  Retail  Division’s  accom¬ 
plishments  to  date  justify  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  present  policy,  Mr. 
Giesen  said.  “We  are  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  out  of  our  vast 
membership  there  are  still  many 
newspapers  that  have  not  found 
specific  application  for  what  can 
be  done.  .  .  .  Time  is  the  factor 
representing  our  greatest  ob¬ 
stacle.  Many  retail  advertising 
departments  have  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  time  that  will 
save  time.” 

He  invited  members  to  ask 
the  Retail  Division’s  help  in  the 
solution  of  retail  or  other  local 
advertising  problems. 

Mr.  Bernard  said,  in  his  intro¬ 
duction  of  Mr.  Giesen,  that  the 
Division’s  program,  in  its  10 
months  of  operation,  has  suc- 
<*«ded  in  developing  “a  definite 
source  of  revenue — revenue  that 
is  there  for  the  taking.” 

More  work  remains  to  be 


done,  he  said,  "and  more  money 
to  back  this  work  must  be 
forthcoming.” 

What  the  publishers  get  for 
the  money  they  contribute  to 
the  Division’s  operations,  said 
Mr.  Bernard,  are: 

1.  An  auxiliary  staff  of  15  of 
the  brightest  newspaper  men  in 
America  “at  work  for  you.” 

2.  A  staff  of  experts  “to  guide 
you”  —  the  members  of  the 
Division. 

3.  A  backdrop  of  retail  propa¬ 
ganda  and  publicity  in  all  the 
leading  retail  publications — ma¬ 
terial  that  points  up  the  success¬ 
ful  use  of  newspaper  advertising 
by  other  retailers. 

4.  A  source  of  guidance  and 
information  that  is  always  on 
the  alert  to  keep  the  newspaper 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  adver¬ 
tisers — the  combined  resources 
of  the  Retail  Committee,  the 
Retail  Division  and  the  members 
of  the  Bureau. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Caih  with  Order) 

I  time— .50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time— .90  per  line 
2  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .70  per  line  per  insertion 
3  lines  minimum 
Count  5  words,  one  line. 
PORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 


Newspaper  Brokers 

OAPABLB  HANDIUIO.  boylog,  aail- 
ing,  margort,  dailiea  or  weeklies,  any 
where  In  O.  8.  No  leasee  or  trades, 
lien  Feighner  Agener.  NsthTlIle.  Uleh. 
OONFIDEKTIAl.  INFOBMATIOH 
On  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Oloeer  Oo.,  Venters,  OsUf. 
HaV  BBOTHXKS.  BinghamtoaT NTT. 
Bstsbiished  IBI4.  Newepapera  beeght 
tod  sold  wittaool  poblirlty. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY  A  COMPANY 
2.‘i0  Perk  Ave..  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 
★  ★  ‘‘The  Oolden  Rule”  is  our  yard- 
Kiick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market 
St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


_ Newspapers  Wanted _ 

YOXJNO  aggressive  veteran  Naval  ofll- 
cer  wants  to  buy  weekly  with  promise, 
down  payment  from  $3.000-$5,000. 
Box  4425,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


AFTERNOON  DAILY  in  thriving  city 
wanted.  Will  make  $100,000  initial 
down  payment.  Particulars,  Box 
3578.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ALL  OR  PART  of  established  weekly 
or  small  daily  in  Midwest  or  South¬ 
west.  Jlox  4399.  t:dit<^_&  Publisher. 
WEST  COAST  DAILY  or  We'eklTwith 
daily  possibilities.  Any  size.  15138 
Friar  St.,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 


WEEKLY  PAPER — 3.000  to  5,000 
Southern  town.  Will  eonsider  other 
locality.  Box  4514,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE 
Established  general  Aviation  monthly; 
over  100,000  National  circulation 
ABC;  valuable  printing  and  circula¬ 
tion  contracts.  Publisher  who  has 
other  interests  will  sell  at  less  than 
five-year  average  gross  profit.  Box 

4513,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

MIDWEST  WEEKLY  Exclusive  ; 
.$44,000  gross,  $18,000  net;  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  property.  $15,000  down. 
Dial  Agency,  2332  Park,  Detroit  1, 
Michigan. 


IDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  April  27,  1946 


Mpchnaicnl  Pnr  SaU 

32  PAGE,  8  eolnmn,  30,000  per  honx. 
Metropolitan  2  unit  Rotary  Duplex 
Newspaper  Press  with  color  deck  and 
folder  for  each  unit.  Over  all  dimen¬ 
sions  80'  4'  X  »'  x7'  high.  Ownplete 
with  40  hp.  Westlnghonse  Motor,  7H 
hp.  Westinghonss  induction  Motor 
chain  drive.  Intormittent  regulator 
control.  Oomplote  set  of  rollers  and 
extra  stoeks  for  sach  unit.  Inclodoa 
stereotype  pot,  curved  casting  box, 
plate  tail  cutter,  curved  plate  shaver, 
plate  finishing  block,  curved  plate  color 
router.  Available  about  June  1.  $12,- 
500  F.O.B.  plant.  Bremerton  Bun. 
Bremerton.  Washington. _ _ 

GOSS  3  OR  4  UNITS.  AO  drive, 
23  9/16'  cut-off,  perfect  shape.  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho.  _ 


04  PAGE  GOBS  OCTUPLE 
4  Units — double  folder,  28  0/10  cut¬ 
off,  AO  drive,  will  do  color. 

48  PAGE  HOE  SEXTUPIB 
21^4  cut-off,  double  folder,  DO  drive, 
color  cylinder,  complete  stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN 


HOE  RIGHT  ANGLE 
SEXTUPLE  PRESS 
50  hp.  DO  drive;  22  volts;  Kohler 
control  board;  2214  in.  cutoff;  45- 
degree  plate  clips;  old  press,  but  cap¬ 
able  of  good  printing  at  9.000  eylin- 
der  revolutions.  For  further  details 
address  Box  4371.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  for  sale  at  dis¬ 
count,  new  Addressograph  machine. 
Model  1900  with  selector.  Oomplete 
with  graphotype  machine,  proofer, 
6.000  plate  holders  and  drawers.  Box 
4421.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


24-PAGE  Scott  3-deck  Straightline 
with  stereo,  equipment;  8  ft.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Steel  Galley  Cabinet  with  slant¬ 
ing  shelves  to  hold  255  single  column 
galleys;  New  Hall  Form  Tables  A 
Dump  Trucks.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co., 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18, 
N.  Y. 


CAMERA  FOR  SALE  —  Eastman 
Kodak  Ektra  35mm  with  50mm  F. 
1.9  lens,  smooth  calf  leather  case. 
Like  new.  $378  cash.  Tribune-Press, 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


HOE  RIGHT  ANGIE 
SEXTUPLE  PRESS 
50  hp.  DO  drive;  220  volts;  Kohler 
control  board;  2244  in.  cutoff;  45- 
degree  plate  clips;  old  press,  but  cap¬ 
able  of  good  printing  at  9.000  cylin¬ 
der  revolutions.  For  further  details 
address  Box  4371,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mtcknnicnl  Equipsannl  Wantn4 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (tw#  pages 
wide),  18)4  inch  printing  diaaseter — 
21)4  insh  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  detaila  and  prieos.  Box 
1042.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ONE  GOSS  OB  HOB  four  deck  press 
wanted,  suitable  for  printing  Colored 
Comics,  using  four  colors.  Slate  cut 
off,  length  of  printed  page  and  width 
of  printing  cylinders  in  number  of 
pages.  Box  4395.  Editor  A  Publi<her. 

ROTARY  NEWSPAPER  Press  wanted. 
Complete  with  Stereo  Equipment  or 
Ooss-Cox-O-Type  Flat  Bed.  Must  be 
in  good  running  condition.  State  full 
information  and  price.  Metropolitan 
Printing  Company,  1330  Vino  Street, 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


16-PAOE  DUPLEX  Tubular  press 
with  or  without  all  equipment.  Write 
fully  giving  approximate  delivery  date 
to  Harry  W.  Haines,  Courier  News, 
Blytheville,  Arkansas. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 
Magazine  press,  64  or  96  page  Rotary  1 
Slow  Gravure  press  (prints  from 
rolls)  ;  four  Color  Magazine  Covet 
press.  Box  4503.  Editor  A  Pnbli.sher. 


12  OB  16  PAGE  Tubular  Press  wanted 
with  all  necessary  equipment,  for  de¬ 
livery  now  or  early  in  1947.  Box 
4280.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUT 
Octuple  press,  21^  inch  cut-off.  Fur¬ 
nish  all  details.  Box  4274.  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


Meckauicul  Equiptut  WauteJ _ _ 

NEWSPAPER  aud  Magaause 
Presses.  With  ur  without  stere^  AO 
or  DO  drive#.  For  ImBodlate  or  "‘w* 
removal.  Your  equipsaeat  offered  lu 
eonfldsneo  to  iutereatod  partiea  ouly- 
Primarily  for  export. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  B.  Main  8t.  Hoehester  4,  N.  T. 

WANTED  TO  BUT 
Single  width  Press,  4  decks,  2114  lurt 
cut-off.  Slate  all  details.  Box  427b. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Busmass  OppertuiatiM 


SOME  NEWSPAPER  NEEDS  MB 
Some  newspaper  in  these  United 
needs  a  man  of  my  qualifications.  Chief 
among  them  is  a  broad^  and  successful 
experience  in  reorganization  of 
newspapers#  One  at  part  owner  and 
copublisher,  the  other  pubiUher  and 
owner.  My  experience  has  brought  mo 
a  good  knowledge  of  sound  businosa 
financing,  modern  sales  methods,  me¬ 
chanical  and  office  management.  I  un¬ 
derstand  how  to  hold  expenses  do^ 
and  let  your  newspaper  develop  under 
its  own  power.  Know  how  to  instill 
enthusiasm  from  office  boy  to  your 
largest  advertiser.  Know  how  to 
make  your  circulation  list  grow  and 
to  hold.  Your  assignment  can  not ^ 
too  tough  for  me  to  welcome  it.  My 
remuneration  to  be  based  on  results. 
A  letter  from  you  will  make  possible 
more  detsiled  information.  Box  4522. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY 
to  become  active  partner  lu 
Newspaper  Brokerage  bnsineas  at 
PALMER  A  PAIACER.  INO. 

“Newspaper  Properties  since  1829** 

My  duties  as  publisher  ef  the  TRIB* 
DNE.  Albert  Lgia,  Minn.,  necessitate 
delegation  of  brokerage  and  appraiaul 
work  to  an  associate.  Must  be  compe¬ 
tent,  experienced  newspaperman  ef  i^- 
tore  personality  and  good  record,  win¬ 
ing  to  travel.  Investment  eptionsL 
I  will  be  available  for  interview  at 
the  New  Weston  Hotel.  50th  Street 
and  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  dur¬ 
ing  A.N.P.A.  Convention,  April  22-2$. 
If  Interested  Address 
Paul  0.  Belknap,  President 
Palmer  A  Palmer,  Ine. 

11  So.  LaSalle  St... 47  West  34th  M. 
Chicago,  Ill . New  York.  H.  T. 


ATTENTION  EDITORS  I 
A  Sport  Featnre  of  National 
Interest  and  a  Coinmn  of 
Inside  Hollywood  for  Week-End 
Special  Editions  or  Weekly  Papws 

“Generally  Speaking” 

By  Guy  Steveua 

"Around  Hellywood” 

By  Jimmy  Sannccl 

Send  for  Proofs  New 
Hollywood  National  Syndicate 
Postofflee  Box  2453 
Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


BUSINES.S  LOAN  WANTED 
Country  Newspaper  chain  will  give 
10%  gross  sales  for  adequate  finaae- 
ing.  Established  1887.  Can  be  loan. 
Write  fully  or  no  attention  paid.  Bex 
N,  Smithtown  Branch.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


Help  Wanted — Mechanical _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR 
wanted.  Union  shop,  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Five-day,  37-hour  week.  $48.00. 
Straight  matter.  Two  weeks  vacation 
with  pay.  Accident,  sickness,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  surgical  and  life  insur¬ 
ance  carried  on  all  employes.  Circula¬ 
tion  15,000.  Write,  Journal-Standard. 
Freeport,  Ill. 
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OOKPOaiVO  BOOM  FOiunfAV 
Har*  ia  a  iaa  aaahlaa  for  a  man  with 
oraraa  aspeiiaMa.  It  ta  aa  ooportn- 
aitjr  ta  taka  aharga  af  a  oompoaing 
room  aa  a  aaT0B-4ay  aftaraoon  aawa- 
papar  ia  tka  faataat  growinR  city  la 
tha  Boatk.  Shop  kaa  >7  typaiettinR 
Duiahiaaa  and  mora  ara  ta  ba  added  aa 
rapidly  aa  they  aan  ba  abtainad.  The 
Biaaacemant  appreeiataa  axeeatiaa  abil¬ 
ity  and  ahowa  tkla  appraeiation  ia 
your  aalary  ehaek. 

Poaitioa  paya  tlOO  par  week  ta  atari 
with  iaereaaea  Joat  aa  faat  aa  year 
wark  eama  them.  For  tha  oompoaioK 
room  exaeatiTo  who  wanta  to  loeata  on 
a  pennanent  Job  whare  liyinr  aondl- 
tiona  ara  praetieally  idaal  and  whare 
he  ia  aaaoeiatad  with  an  nndoratandinf, 
wide-awake  management,  thia  ia  it  I 
Writa  fall  detaila  of  yonr  ezperienca 
aad  wa  will  arraaga  for  a  paraonal  ia- 
tarriaw  at  oar  oxpaaae.  Addreaa  Box 
437S,  Editor  and  Pabli^ar. 


OPBBATOB  AND  MACHINIST 
Operator  for  aix  Linotypea,  Lndlow 
and  elrod  plant.  Open  ahop.  J.  8. 
Oaklpy.  Snpt.,  Valley  Morning  Star. 
Harlinxpn.  Tpt»« 


STEBEOTTFE  FOBEBIAN 
to  take  romplete  charge  of  the  Steroo- 
type  department  of  a  New  York  State 
morning  paper.  (No  Sunday)  mnet 
ba  competent,  ateady  and  aober.  Per¬ 
manent  position  for  man  with  ability. 
Good  scale  and  37  %  hour  week. 
Union.  Oire  full  d<*tsils  and  references 
in  first  letter.  Write,  Box  4476,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


FOREMAN;  Afternoon  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  New  Jersey,  one  hour  from 
Philadelphia,  has  permanent  position 
open  for  working  foreman ;  must  have 
experience  as  composing  room  execu- 
tiva.  Four  typesetting  machines.  Give 
references  and  salary  required.  Box 
4460,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Holp  WaataJ — A4miaia>ratiya 


FOB  ANOEI.es  Weaklloa  chain: 
executive  to  asume  full  management 
of  operation  profitably  grossing  over 
$200,000,  and  with  development  po¬ 
tential.  Must  have  outstanding  ad¬ 
vertising  record,  and  know  editorial, 
circulation  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  Compensation  commensurate 
with  responsibility  and  productiveness. 
Unusual  opportunity  in  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  most  liveable  and  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  areas.  Box  4500,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AUDITOB  OB  COMPTROLLER 
Knowledge  Newspaper,  radio  business 
desirable.  Qualified  to  represent  em¬ 
ployer  at  public  occasions  or  in  pri¬ 
vate  negotiations.  College  or  equiv¬ 
alent.  C.P.A.  preferred.  Agreeable 
personality.  Genuine  opportunity  to 
develop  position  of  responsibility  and 
trust.  Metropolitan  New  Jersey,  Box 
4474,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BTNDIOATB  SAT —MAN  fm-  Mawa- 
aapar  faatnras.  Osmmiaalia  basis  satp. 

Box  481$,  Editor  A  FaMUksr. 


Halp  Waated — PaUic  Raiatiaas 


TOUNO  MAN  sxperianaed  In  Salsa 
Promotion,  Advertising  and  Pnklla 
Relations,  capable  of  assuming  full 
responsibilities.  Must  be  creatlva, 
able  to  write  and  have  some  knowl- 
adgs  of  layout  and  production.  Sup¬ 
ply  complata  information  abont  past 
azparianeo.  adncation,  age,  family 
stalaa,  organisation  aHliatiens  and 
salary  oxpectad.  Replies  confidential. 
Write  to  Ray  Hodges,  Agency  Vice- 
President.  The  Ohio  National  Life  In- 
anrance  Company,  Box  237,  CiBcinaati 
1.  Ohio. 


BBTOTTOH  ARTIST  WANTND 
for  matropelltaa  svaaing  paper  la 
Ohio;  must  ba  fally  sxperirased  ia 
handling  phstographs  and  layents:  aar- 
toss  and  free-head  drawlag  ability 
not  required.  Bax  484$,  Editar  A 
Publisher. 


Help  Waatad  Advartiaiag 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman 
for  daily  California  city  13,000. 
County  Seat,  second  richest  agricul¬ 
tural  county  in  the  U.  S.  Must  be 
good  lay-out  and  copy  man  with  abil¬ 
ity  to  sell.  UNUSUAL  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY  AND  PROSPECTS  for  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  work  and  can 
deliver.  Give  age,  marital  status,  sal¬ 
ary.  experience  and  picture  in  first 
letter.  Address  Box  4486.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
for  morning  newspaper  (no  Sunday) 
in  New  York  State.  Applicant  should 
have  full  knowledge  of  ITU  law,  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  composing 
room  operations  and  be  capable  of 
firm  leadership.  Must  be  page-cost 
conscious  and  have  the  ability  to  or¬ 
ganise  and  develop  a  smooth  operat¬ 
ing  composing  room.  Good  working 
conditions.  Permanent  position.  Give 
reference  and  full  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Write  Box  4477,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  CREW  MANAGER 
Wanted  a  man  with  telephone  experi¬ 
ence  to  manage  crew  of  men  and  col¬ 
lector  for  State  Magistrates  publica¬ 
tion.  Year  round  work  covering  en¬ 
tire  state  of  Ohio.  Exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Commis¬ 
sion  and  over  write.  Tell  all  first 
letter.  Replies  held  confidential. 

Ohio  Magistrates  Association 
209  S.  High  St.,  Colnmbus  15.  Ohio. 


BVAIN— 8  FAFNB 
ADTXBmiNG  BNFBEBBNTATION 


Waatad — A  aaa-anmpatttiva  baal- 
aaaa  paper  ta  rimre  eapta aae  af 
salasasaa’e  salary,  sdlse  aad  trav¬ 
eling  expeneee  far  ■authera  tarrl- 
lary.  Weald  raenlt  la  valnaia- 
opportnalty  to  attraet  A-t  aalaa- 
man. 

Addraas  Box  3814,  Editor  A  Fnbllahar 


GOOD  OPENING  with  liberal  salary, 
for  advertising  man  obsessed  with 
ideas  of  helpfulness  and  service  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  to  the  and  that  they  come 
to  feel  our  papers  are  part  of  their 
business.  Progressive  moming-eve- 
ning-Sunday  combination  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Box  4445,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
FOB  HIGH  GRADE  CONNECTICUT 
A.F.L.  WBEKT.T  NEWSPAPER. 
SPLENDID  OPENING 
FOR  RIGHT  MAN 

BOX  4448,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER. 
ABOVE  AVERAGE  opportunity  is  of¬ 
fered  by  100,000  population  deep 
South  market  to  young  man  who  can 
sell  newspaper  advertising  and  make 
lay  outs  for  number  one  accounts. 
Write  age.  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Clarion  Ledger,  Jackson, 
Miss. 


ADVERTISING  SALB8MAN 
Wanted  far  Daily  in  aity  af  18,888' 
must  ha  sapahla  af  Oapy  Writing  aad 
Layant;  sa^aa  regular  aaaaaata;  give 
expsrianea;  rafaraaaaa;  salary  an- 
pasted;  phata.  Jahn  Q.  Laaihart, 
Natehaa  Dasnaarat,  Nataksa,  Mina. 


ALL-BOUND  advertising  salesman 
wanted.  Display  and  classified.  Able 
to  prodnea  and  ersata  new  busiaaas. 
Top  salary  for  produaar.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Marion  County  Demo¬ 
crat.  Salem.  Dl. 


NEWSPAPER  CLASSIFIED  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  Wanted;  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  young,  clean-cut,  and  have 
ability  for  exceptional  opportunity. 
Write  Clarion-Ledger,  Jaclnon,  Miss. 


_ Help  Waafed — Advartiaiag 

YOUNG  MAN  WANTED 
To  train  to  eventually  take  complete 
charge  of  advertising  department  in 
large  chain  department  store  in  fast 
growing  city  in  the  South.  New  store 
is  now  under  construction  which  will 
be  one  of  the  most  modem  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  Experience  in  writing 
copy,  laying  out  schedules,  and  work¬ 
ing  with  department  managers  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  but  not  absolutely  necessary, 
tptitude  and  seal  is  most  important. 
$45.00  to  $55.00  per  week  to  start. 
Enclose  photo  and  history  in  applica¬ 
tion.  Box  4413,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


nsip  Waatod— CirenUtL, 


Lilwary  Afcy  tervkss 


PHOTOOBAFKBBG— Feature  pietaiw 
storiee  bring  exeellent  rates  frm  Na¬ 
tional  magasines.  Bertha  Klansaar. 
188  B.  40th  St,,  N.  T.  O.  18. 


Help  Wanted — Editorial 


THE  BEAUMONT  (TEXAS)  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Journal  has  openings  for 
two  experienced  retail  advertising 
salesmen.  Men  wanted  must  be  cap¬ 
able  of  and  above  average  in  writing 
snd  laying  out  copy.  Permanent  posi- 
Mons — Write  L.  C.  Lan,  Advertising 
Manager.  Beaumont,  Texas,  giving 
full  details  as  to  experience,  age. 
schooling,  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Applications  held  in  absolute 
confidence. 


STATE  EDITOR 

with  real  flare  for  develenmeat  of  field 
on  grewlng  New  Yerii  state  evening 
paper  of  35.008  clrenletion.  Mut  un¬ 
derstand  thinking  ef  rural  and  small 
town  oemraunlties.  Send  resent  pic¬ 
ture  with  full  persenal  and  pmfessieaal 
data  and  references.  Bex  4878,  Editor 
A  ybiblisher. 


JOURNALIST — Young,  trained,  want¬ 
ed.  Man  and  wife  if  possible  to  be 
our  correspondent  and  circulation  rep¬ 
resentative  in  Logan,  Ohio,  starting 
immediately.  Good  salary;  pleasant 
small  town  near  Metropolitan  center. 
Future  possibilities.  Wire  or  write 
immediately.  The  Athens  Messenger, 
Athens.  Ohio. 


OORBESPONDENTS  Wanted.  Experi¬ 
enced  correspondents  In  prineipal  cit¬ 
ies  by  Bakery  trade  puhileatlon.  Ounr- 
anteH  retainer  $10  monthly  plus  3c 
a  word  after  first  500  words  used. 
Extra  for  photos.  Writs,  riving  quali¬ 
fications.  present  aflIliatioBS.  Bex 
4207.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  mature  newsman  to 
take  full  charge  midwest  morning 
daily.  Should  be  man  35  or  40.  able 
to  assume  editorship.  Will  pay  $3,000 
year  or  better.  Write  full  details  im¬ 
mediately  to  Box  4516,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FIRST  CLASS  NEWSMEN 
One  for  Telegraph  editor  and  one  for 
combination  Deskman-reporter.  North 
Carolina  or  Southern  background  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write,  Managing  Editor,  Oitl- 
sen-Times,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 


EDITOR  EXPERIENCED 
for  daily  newspaper  in  New  Jersey, 
Metropolitan  New  York  area.  Good 
salary.  State  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  4439,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  experienced,  wanted  at 
once  to  handle  local  Sports,  Oourt 
House  and  general.  Exceptional  fu¬ 
ture  fer  right  man.  Tall  everything 
in  .first  letter.  Wire  or  write,  Dover 
Daily  Reporter,  Dover,  Ohio. 


LARGE  EASTERN  morning  panm  v,- 
opening  for  aggressive  distriet^U 
ager  who  is  ambitious  and  qualitUb 
move  ahead.  We  own  several  Ism 
papers  which  enables  the  man  te  u! 
vance  in  keeping  with  his  sUlkt 
Must  be  good  boy  man  and 
promoter.  Good  salary,  car  allew^ 
and  exceptional  production  ban? 
Write  Box  4459,  Editor  A  Piihii!||^ 

CIBOULATION  MAN  with 
on  Texas  newspaper,  wanted  for  db 
circulation  manager's  job  on  Bsta, 
west  daily.  Highly  competitive  IsU. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  reliable  m 
with  balanced  circulation  backgrsial 
and  willingness  to  work  hard  sM  is- 


sume  responsibility.  Good  lakn 
Box  4452,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  WANTED 
Kansas  daily  has  opening  for  city 
editor  eapable  of  becoming  managing 
editor.  Prefer  young  married  vet¬ 
eran,  University  CTsdnate,  midwest 
background,  Repnblican.  Mnst  have 
several  years  newspaper  experience, 
good  sound  judgment,  and  a  desire  to 
take  charge  of  editorial  department. 
College  town,  20.000  population,  six 
on  news  staff.  The  publisher  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  capable  young  man  who  will 
be  happy  with  a  permanent  place  on 
a  progressive,  successful  small  daily. 
Please  tell  a  complete  story  In  your 
letter  to  Box  4422.  Editor  A  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  MANAOES 
wanted  for  western  newspaper.  SkoiU 
bo  young  and  aggressive,  capsbl^ 
managing  boys  under  little  merckial 
plan.  Promotional  minded  and  iMi 
to  build  up  routes  in  trade  territorv 
Give  full  details  in  first  letter  vitk 
salary  expected.  Write  Box  44|I 
Editor  A  Publisher.  ' 


CIRCULATION  Solicitor  wanted  (or 
circulation  sales  campaign  on  Janet 
Shore  newspaper.  Liberal  comais- 
sion  or  salary  and  commission.  Pn- 
minm  tie  in.  Write,  Box  4472,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MAH 
Experienced  wanted.  Capable  of  be¬ 
coming  circulation  manager  small  lUd. 
south  daily.  5.000  circulation,  little 
Merchant  plan.  Non  ABO,  Box  44tL 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
(American)  for  Netherlands-American 
Weekly  News  Magaxine.  working  in 
association  with  Dutch  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced 
in  feature  writing,  rewriting  and 
magasine  layouts.  In  first  letter  give 
full  information  covering  background, 
past  experience  and  salary  expected 
with  photo,  references  and  samples 
which  will  be  returned.  Write  to 
Knickerbocker  Weekly,  International 
Building.  45  Rockefeller  Plaxa,  New 
York  20.  N.  Y. 


SitaatioBs  Wanted — ftilmiaiiliallii 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 
who  has  reached  limit  of  advaaes- 
ment  in  present  organization  (paper 
of  over  25,000  circ.)  and  who  is  aa- 
bitious  to  go  higher,  seeks  bigger  op¬ 
portunity.  In  early  40s,  in  ge^ 
health,  married,  a  university  gnd- 
uate.  Qualified  as  assistant  pak- 
lisher,  general  manager  or  exeeatire 
editor.  Learned  business  from  bottoa 
np.  Record  of  achievement,  integ¬ 
rity  and  community  service  will  stead 
closest  investigation.  Highest  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  4504,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EX-ARMY  OFFICER  with  iateraa- 
tional  magazine  publisher  sinse  grad¬ 
uation  from  college  in  1938,  experi¬ 
enced  in  office,  pereannel  maaa^ 
ment,  all  phases  cirsniatlon  recoiui. 
Including  ABO.  wants  exeentivs  ft- 
sition  with  publisher  or  advertisiag 
agency  in  Rocky  Mountain  Region. 
Asking  abevs  average  salary,  bat 
congenial  organisation  more  la- 
portant.  Box  4866,  Editor  A  Pub- 
llfher. 


I  BEAT  MY  WIFE  I 
Raise  hell,  get  drunk,  starve  the  kids 
(3),  never  pay  the  bills,  was  fired 
twice,  quit  once  and  resigned  twice. 
Now  I  publish  a  weekly  and  have  no 
boss  to  raise  hell  with.  I'm  ornery  at 
35  and  after  14  more  years  expect  ta 
be  a  lazy,  no  account  shiftless  skoaL 
as  any  fool  can  plainly  see — I  see,  1 
want  to  be  the  boss  at  $25,000  a  year 
on  a  first  paper  so  I  can  relax  aad 
take  life  easy.  For  a  full  and  honest 
confession  write.  Box  4508,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


FORMER  DAILY  newspaperman  and 
owner  prize-winning  weekly  wants  te 
make  connection  with  southern  or 
midwestern  dally  as  editor,  business 
mgr.  or  assistant  publisher.  ExMri- 
enced  writer,  salesman,  now  in  New 
York  public  relations  work.  Can  in¬ 
vest  up  to  $12,000.  Graduate  south¬ 
ern  university,  age  39.  best  references. 
Box  4507,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  FUBLISHHB,  geasral, 
busiaesa  or  pradueOioa  maaagor.  WoO 


business  or  prodaoOioa  maaagor.  WoO 
rounded  axporioaao.  Ago  8$.  AvuN- 
able  May  1.  Salary  $7,808.  RxsoEaal 
refereneos.  Uamarriad.  W1U  taAo 
position  OB  mutual  agrooaMauoM  aaly. 
Box  4395,  Editor  A  Puhllahor. 


STREET  SALES  Managor,  m strep sdi- 
tan  exporience.  Fast,  oMslaat.  tha^ 
ongh,  Roal  ProAuesr.  Boot  loderonsoi, 
health,  eharaotor,  marrisd.  Box  4888, 
Editor  A  Ihiblisher. 
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WuUd — AdainittratiTe  SitaalioBt  WaateJ — Editorial 

~~Mr8PArBB  EZBOUn^  MANAOnia  EDITOR 

anltjar  knows  nboot  tkis  nd-  Nstionsllr  famous  Metropolitan  daily* 
yiMSBl.  3k  years  training  nn*  On  Military  leave  of  absence  but  abont 
•ns  of  tbs  bsst  pnbliskers  in  tbs  to  go  on  inactive  duty  desirss  man- 


Msagsr  on  morning  and  ova-  sised  city.  Would  consider  lease  or 
ssespapsr  witb  60,000  ootn-  purchase.  Replies  confidential.  Ad- 
cirtnlstlen.  Excellent  health,  dress.  Box  4415.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

as^ratnt  A8BI8TA13T  8PORTS  and  Turf  edi- 

*^1  .nk  veteran:  layout;  make-up; 

•‘*?*.^***^  saUt  oepyreadlug;  typesetting.  Member 

«  Tu"  Writers  AssoslaUon.  16  years 

rreienf  »“<*  8port«-  Box  4865,  Editor 

nlu.  6m  stymlsd  in  present  pesi-  .  D-hiUh., 

iST  Whst  do  yon  have  with  a  *  Publisher. - ^ 

Msisl  Excellent  references.  Avail-  ATOM  bomb  blew  me  from  technical 
>bl<  #a  »0  days  netise.  Box  4860,  writer’s  Job  in  aircraft  plant  into 
Miter  6  Psbilsher.  weekly  field.  Would  return  to  first 

■  love— copy  desk  of  afternoon  daily. 

_  ,  .  j  Can  leave  on  30-day  notice.  Housing 

OmstsL  Business  or  Adwrtlglng  Man-  required.  Box  4897,  Editor 

•gsr  or  Assistant  PnbUsher  a  Publisher. _ _ 

Vrnstile  sdvertisinK  man,  25  yrs.  CITY  EDITOR 

Xortk,  Best,  South,  West.  Adv.  mgr..  Thoroughly  experienced  news  room  ex- 
in't  poblisher.  gen'l  mgr.  and  16  ecutive  on  an  eastern  metropolitan 
yn.  Ms’t  adv.  mgr.  cities  10  to  daily  seeks  city  desk  spot  on  a  medl- 
50000;  advertising  staff  highig  com-  nm-siied  daily.  Now  37,  I  have  18 
prtitivs  100,000  city,  through  merger  years’  experience  in  all  phaseu  of  edi- 
iti  1  consolidations,  know  success-  torial  work.  Have  job  now  but  op- 
hl  orisaisation  and  production  meth-  portunities  are  tacking.  Permanent 
i4i  sad  detail  all  departments.  Age  position  only.  Box  4401,  Editor  A 

(5,  enployed.  $7,000  plus  bonus  on  Publisher. _ 

:ncnts«d  net.  Box  4505,  Editor  A  OITT  EDITOR 

PiUisker.  Experienced ;  age  39 ;  15  years’  experi- 

ence;  13  years  present  paper.  Mar- 
^  n,  j  —  ,  ~  ried;  desires  change;  go  anywhere. 

Stiuufi***  ^*Mud  — CireulatlWi  Available  reasonable  notice  to  present 

OIBOULATION  MARAOER  employer.  Box  4403,  Editor  A  Pub- 

11  yssn’  ssperienee.  Pull  knowledge  't»ber. _ 

a  pkssss  slrcniatioa;  mailing  room.  COPT  READER,  female,  single,  top- 
isnriw  sad  mail  proaaotiou.  strsoU  notch;  unquestioned  ability;  con- 
S*  ^***  J®***"-  sider  editorial  assistant  job.  newspa- 

“tisd.  Mbsr,  Now  employed  as  per  or  magazine;  write,  edit,  rewrite 
OInilatiea  Manager.  AvaiUble  after  ultimately.  Box  4499,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Jisi  1st  for  personal  latarview.  Box  Usher 

*****  Publisher. _ _  nwAmrr.WJTT.t.  reporter,  two  years 

^OTBCULATIOB  HAVAOBB  comprehensive  experience;  M.8.  Jour- 

nalism.  B.A.  Economicu.  Box  4402, 
(blsMe  building  agr'MSive  organi-  Editor  A  Publisher. 

uuss;  experience  to  136,600  daily.  - t-t; - — 

Wat  real  connection  that  requires  MOSIO  CRITIC  and  Journalist  wishes 
dlirt  sad  experience.  Highsst  rof-  assignments  here  or  abroad.  Experi- 
uesea.  Box  4867,  Editor  A  Pub-  »“*'*  Boston  newspapers.  Excellent 
lakir.  training.  Best  references.  Box  4898, 

—  - -  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIMDLATION  MANAGER  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 

IS  years  experience.  Home  Delivery,  gix  years’  experience;  cartoonist, 
,®*'’'**  Sales,  5.000  to  ghost  artist,  gagman,  photo  retoucher. 
M,000  circulation  Two  price  raises.  Humor  Columnist;  map  artist.  Re- 
^  employed.  Box  3512,  Editor  A  search,  news  items.  81.  married,  Ex- 

_  _  OI.  Ralph  Newman.  12  Leroy  Ave., 

C6ILT  OAPABLa  ^  Darien.  Conn. _ _ 

52***  available.  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 

**  oily.  O^vBtry  or  Bronek  Presently  Mujor  in  orerieos  Array. 

^15®  ^®,.  “"W-  HQ  staff  section.  Syndicate  cartoonist 

•aere.  Box  4696.  Bditor  A  Publisher,  at  war  outbreak.  Available  Serptem- 

_  ber  1st.  Box  4407,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

.u-.,:..  >1  ...  llsber. 


Sitnatious  Wauled — Editorial* 


_ Silualioas  Waatod — Editorial  _  _  _ 

BZ  0.  O.  Intalligoues  Ostashmsnt;  SPORTS  ABB  BOOMINO 

80;  jouraaliam  dsgrso;  adltor  solltgo  If  your  paper  has  100,000  or  more 
publieatiene ;  newspeper  experteaee;  circulation,  and  can  afford  a  $6,000 
**P*^  phetographer ;  fluent  Italleu,  or  more  iporta  columnist  who  can 
neneh;  outdeoramau  sau  de  eelnmu.  boost  that  figure  let  me  hear  from 


Sitmlieas  Waatod — CirculaliMi 
OIBOULATION  MA]IAOBBr~ 


3Hiaiion  j^auted— -Advertisinf 

MRr~PUBLISHER'i  ★  EDITOR— Veteran,  reporter,  jour- 

$6,000  a  year  buys  you  nalism  grsdnate,  married,  sober.  Texas 

a  $10,000  a  year  man  paper  preferred.  E.  T.  Martin.  RFD 

3-So.  59th  St.  Box  70,  Belleville,  II- 

ftp  notch  salesman,  former  local  man-  linois. _ 

EXPERIENCED  newftraan,  now  era- 
Hi  snd  n.rt  ”°7  P'oyed  Metropolitan  daily,  wants  po- 

to  iett"e  ??  small  opportnn- 

e.«?r„*T.^i'ia^;.  nTn^Cn  S'h'fo".  de%^?e"TvrVe.4%x?eX^"- 

ud  fimily  do  not  agree.  16  yea.s  tor  A  Pnbilsner. _ 

^"'old*  “nle«i!n?'5"‘‘”  EXPERIENCED,  beginning  with  all 

and’  vBamt  desks,  reporting,  photography.  Avail- 

lider  i*B»esr,L*?,.»  !  ‘  Will  con-  ,5,1,  shortly  for  responsible,  perma- 

Box  4509  PHifn,.'*.  nent  position.  Would  consider  invest- 

4509.  Editor  A  Publisher.  p,per.  Prefer  west;  consider 

.  CLASSIFIED  MANAOER  anywhere.  Available  for  interviews 

»/  cit  .  B‘*Pet'ienced  in  all  phases  in  west.  Box  4501,  Editor  A  Pub- 
management  including  Usher. 

phone  room  and  staff  management, - - - 

**«•  position  in  or  near  Chicago  II-  ★  EXPERIENCED  Newsman.  Veteran, 
Write,  Box  4490,  Editor  A  young,  wants  job  as  managing  editor 

jTihliiher. _ _  small  progressive  daily.  Now  editor 

ADVERTISINQ  BIANAOER -  P****®  winning  paper.  Box  4489, 

w  Assistant  Publliher.  Good  record  Editor  A  PnbUsher. _ _ 

iwi«ce.”*  p"feJ*'20^*30^000*7lrrn’  EXPERIENCED  newspaper  man,  age 
l*lioa.  AvaiirMe  ft  one.  also  *1.  available  June  1.  Am  an  able  desk 

Edito;  A  PubUsW  *•  or  news  man  and  a  skilled  photog- 

-  ■  rapher.  Details  npon  request.  D.  E. 

— j  Alcoek,  Allegan,  Michigan. 

wfiiliaui  Wauto^— Ularial  - -  ,,  , 

7-^  -  - '  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON 

WRITER — handle  any  as-  Publicity  maa,  Oanadiaa,  age  $6, 
■ignment.  Experience  as  columnist  elatt  Burupean  eaataeta  wiebaa  to  Jada 
il,n  *  •  .'•'■«e»t  daily,  editorships  of  the  Staff  ef  a  pregreaaive  pubitobtag 
daily  and  top-rated  Army  hoaee  witb  the  ebjeet  af  prametiug  aad 
j  29,  seeks  writing  or  editing  develepiug  ’Trade  and  laduatrial  pab- 

p,  J’fskly  or  trade  publications.  Ucstieat  of  latamatiaaal  aeepa.  B4« 
BOX  4485.  Editor  A  Publisher.  4801,  Editor  A  PubUxher. 
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trada  jonraal  ar  nawi  burtaa.  Box 
4859,  Editor  A  PubUahar. 

Ex-Tank  Editor  A  Photographer 
Going  to  Central  and  South  America 
will  accept  writing  research  or  photo¬ 
graphic  aasignmenti.  Four  years  ex¬ 
perience  aa  South  American  corre¬ 
spondent  and  Doenmentary  film  script¬ 
writer.  Box  4487,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

A  DAILT  “UaHT  EDirOBIAIi** 
Will  gala  readera  far  yaar  aditarial 
paga,  iajaat  twlakla  ta  paga.  Nawapa- 

pars,  Syudleataa  saad  far  eurraut  taa- 
plaa.  Bax  4049.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

it  JOB  WANTED  on  Weekly  or  Daily 
anywhere  in  country.  Eight  months 
experience  in  Editorial  department  of 
New  York  daily.  ’Two  years  at 
N.  T,  U.  School  of  Journalism.  Box 
4482,  Editor  A  PnbUsher. 

OPERATION  CROSS  ROADS 
FREE-LANCE  writer,  reporter,  pho¬ 
tographer  attending  both  tests  Bikini 
Atoll,  can  take  on  additional  assign¬ 
ments  to  represent  magazines,  local 
papers.  Nationals,  Syndicates,  Fee,  as¬ 
signments.  Salary  basis.  Box  4492, 

Editor  A  PnbUsher. _ 

ON  THE  RIM 

Working  Deskman  with  7  years’ 
background  on  metropolitan  dailies 
seeks  change;  experienced  on  lay-ont, 
make-np  and  features.  30,  M.A.,  sin¬ 
gle.  Box  4519,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PROMOTION  BCANAGEB 
Now  chief  of  an  overseas  Army  H.Q. 
Unit  planning  2  section.  Newspapar 
research  before  War.  Available  Au¬ 
gust  15th.  Box  4408,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

REPORTER  -  EDITORIAL  aasistant, 
vet  officer,  31 — two  years  assistant 
research  and  public-relationa  top 
N.  Y.  C.  official;  seeks  newspaper 
break — weekly  or  small  town  daily. 
Box  4515,  Editor  A  PnbUsher. 

REPORTER — Press  Association  re¬ 
porting  and  rewrite  experience.  B.A. 
in  Jonmalism,  Am  young  woman  with 
ability  for  general  aaaiguments  or 
women’s  department.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Good  references.  Box  4429, 
Kditor  A  PnbUsher. _ 

REPORTER,  writer — two  years  Man¬ 
hattan  dailies.  'Three  years  Navy 
PIO.  Fordham  graduate,  sports  or 
general  assignment.  Box  4520,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  PnbUsher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Fourteen  years’  experience  (60,000 
ABO  paper).  Knows  sports  tberoogh- 
ly.  Radio  experience.  College  grad¬ 
uate.  Married,  38;  empleyed;  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  4436,  Editor  A  PnbUsher. 

SPORTS  BDITOR — Sober,  Industrious 
with  experience  general  nawt  writing, 
available  now.  Prefers  small  daily 
work.  Refareneea.  Addreta  Box  4409. 
Editor  A  Poblither. 

SMALLER  DAILIES — Wsabington  re¬ 
view  and  newa  round  up  mailed 
Thursday  night  to  reach  you  Friday 
for  Saturday  publication  at  your  apace 
rates;  also  handle  your  queries.  Miller 
News  Service,  1407  L  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  5,  D.  0. 

TELEGRAPH  OR  NEWS 
editor  paper  up  to  50,000.  Former 
telegraph  and  city  editor  now  copy- 
desk  swing  on  largest  midwest  paper. 
Married,  38,  16  years  all  around  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  4480,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
Usher. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  displaced  by 
returning  serviceman.  Five  years  desk 
experience.  College  degree.  Age  29. 
Married.  Box  4511,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

it  VETERAN,  university  graduate, 
news  bureau  exparisnee  sports,  fta- 
tures,  brochures,  nawa.  ’Therough  suvvy 
iports  with  colorful  treatment,  single, 
peraonahla,  •sgtr  baaver  and  itching 
to  connect  hi  awake  town.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  ta  write  snpereedee  ealary.  Box 
4368,  Editor  A  PubUeber. 


to  advance.  Can  furnish  top  refer* 
eneea  as  top  writer.  Not  interested 
in  rontine  job.  Box  4488,  Editor  A 
Pnblieher. _ _ 

it  VBTBBAN,  36,  Stan  aud  SIrtpa# 
feature  aud  utagaatoe  writer  deeirea 
Bdlterial  job  witb  PaeUU  Ouaat  mar 
aiiaa,  pub  Meat  tea  bruaa  ar  brae# 
ergua.  Seed  rtabt-baud  maa  tor  rigbt 
editor.  Oari  Plaraaa,  6166  ObxdMT 
Aveaue,  Laa  Aagalea  64,  Oalitoruiu. 

WASHINGTON  newtpaperman  avail¬ 
able  for  part-time  work  aa  correspond* 
eot  out-of-town  paper.  Box  4517,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

i  WRITER-EDITORIAL  asaiitant. 
Veteran,  28,  single.  Experienced  fea¬ 
ture!,  editorial,  newe,  eporte,  column. 
Notre  Dame  graduate.  Go  anywharw 
short  notlee.  Prefer  progreetlve  amall 
or  suburban  daily.  Box  4426,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

WRITER  Seeks  magaslne  editorial  po- 
sition.  Newspaper,  magaxine  feature 
writing,  editing  background.  Seasoned, 
experienced  editorial  assistant.  26. 
Box  4481,  Edtior  A  Publisher, 

WADSWORTH  3-4429 — N.T.O. 
Cali  for  interview  with  veteran,  26, 
college  graduate,  reporting-deak  ax- 
perience  Ohio  daily,  Missouri  county* 
seat  weekly,  N.  Y.  publicity. 

Sitoutient  Wanted — Muekamcul 

HAVE  TOD  A 

COMPOSING  ROOM  PROBLEM! 
Superintendent  and 
broad  experienca.  aeaaoned,  and  aklllaa 
in  improving  publishing  and  predne* 
tion  srrangementa,  will  look  over  yon* 
operations  and  suggest  rsMonable 
possibilities.  Can  be  seen  in  New 
York  during  A.N.P.A.  eonventlon. 
Box  4446,  Editor  A  PnbHaher. 


PRESSROOM  FOBHMAN 
over  36  years;  axperiaaee;  black  and 
white;  ooIot;  all  types  retary  preeeee: 
previous  expfrlenea  Metropolitan  yd 
smaller  dailiee;  demoustrated  eblHtr. 
seeking  permanent  and  happier  eon- 
nectioo;  available  alter  thirty  daye  no- 
tiee  to  pr««nt  employer.  Relero*oo*# 
ability  by  letter,  state  ealary.  Box 

4146,  Editor  A  Publieber. _ _ 

COMPOS^G  ROOM  FOREBffAN 
Union,  background  of  25  years  in 
daily  field.  Smooth,  efficient  OP*'*- 
tion.  Printer.  620  East  20th  Street, 
Houston  8.  Texss^ _ 

jqOHANIOAL  SITPT. 
Oemposiog  Room 

perience  all  phaaee.  Wall  known.  Box 
4884,  F,ditor  A  PubUaher. _ _ 

fboduution  MANAGBB 
Full  reeponetbllity  all  meekanleal  mV 
ters.  fleaioned.  Box  4835,  E.  A  F- 

OOMPOSINO  BOOM  SNPT. 
Broad  enperienea;  18 
Last  job  seven  yeare.  Box  4888,  E.AF. 


SitandnM  Wxntoi  ftediflmifcw 

it  PHOTOGRAPHER  VETERAN;  28, 
college,  four  years  Army  expenenee. 
training.  Combat  photographer.  Full 
knowledge  darkroom  work.  Knowledge 
most  cameras  in  use.  Keen,  smbitioni, 
good  appearance.  Willing  work 
paper,  magazine  Eastern  Seaboard. 
Salary  no  object  at  present.  Gabe 
Swart,  211-16  53rd  Avenue,  Bayaide, 
I.iong  Island.  N.  Y. 

Sitnationi  Wanted — PnHic  Rdationa 

TOP-NOTCH  NEWSPAPER, 
public  relations  man  with  far-sighted 
ideas  wants  responsible,  challenging 
job  aa  public  relations  repreaentative 
or  editor.  Excellent  12  year  record 
in  daily  newspaper  editorial  depart- 
ment,  army  public  relations  and  writ¬ 
ing  all  types  of  copy,  including  yto- 
mobile,  food,  mining.  Can  edit  “®J*** 
organs.  Age  34,  married,  one  child. 
University  background,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  employed  large  daily. 
Box  4506,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Hily  W«t>4— IUck>^ 
ooKPoanro  boom  rouncAii 

Hm«  ia  •  tM  y— htaa  tot  •  Ban  with 
»iwraa  aapariaaaa.  It  ia  as  oppona- 
■itr  ta  taka  tharga  af  a  oampoalnc 
raaB  aa  a  aaaaa-4ay  aftaraooa  aawa- 
papar  la  tha  faataat  growlna  aity  la 
tha  Saath.  Shop  haa  tT  typaaettinK 
Baahiaaa  aad  Bora  ara  ta  ba  addad  aa 
rapidly  aa  thay  aaa  ba  abtainad.  The 
BBaagamant  appreeiataa  azaeatiya  abil¬ 
ity  aad  abowa  tbia  appraelatioa  ia 
yaor  aalary  ehaek. 

PoaitloB  paya  tlOO  par  waak  ta  atart 
with  iaeraaaaa  Jaat  aa  faat  aa  yaar 
wark  aama  tham.  For  tha  ooBPoaini 
room  azaeatiya  who  wanta  to  loeata  oa 
a  panaanant  iob  whara  liyiag  aaadi- 
tiona  ara  practically  idaal  and  whara 
ha  ia  aaaoclatad  with  an  undaratandinf, 
wlda-awaka  managamaat.  thla  is  it  I 
Writa  full  details  of  your  azperiaaea 
sad  wa  will  arraaga  for  a  personal  ia- 
taryiaw  at  oar  azpansa.  Address  Box 
4878.  Kditor  sad  Pabitabar. 

OPBBATOB  Am)  MACHUnST 
Operator  for  six  Linotypes,  Ludlow 
and  elrod  plant.  Open  shop.  J.  S. 
Oakley.  8upt.,  Valley  Morning  Star, 
Harlingen.  Teyaa 


COMPOSINa  BOOM  FOBEHAM 
for  morning  newapapcn-  (no  Sunday) 
in  New  York  State,  Applicant  should 
haya  full  knowledge  of  ITU  law,  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  composing 
room  operations  and  be  capable  of 
Arm  leadership.  Must  be  page-cost 
conscious  and  hsye  the  ability  to  or¬ 
ganise  and  deyelop  a  smooth  operat¬ 
ing  composing  room.  Good  working 
conditions.  Permanent  position.  Give 
reference  and  full  details  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Write  Box  4477,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


STEREOTYPE  FOREMAN 
to  take  complete  charge  of  the  Stereo¬ 
type  department  of  a  New  York  State 
morning  paper.  (No  Sunday)  must 
be  competent,  steady  and  sober.  Per¬ 
manent  position  for  man  with  ability. 
Good  scale  and  97%  hour  week. 
Union.  Giye  full  details  and  references 
in  first  letter.  Write,  Box  4476,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


FOREMAN:  Afternoon  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  New  Jersey,  one  hour  from 
Philadelphia,  has  permanent  position 
open  for  working  foreman ;  most  have 
experience  as  composing  room  execn- 
tiys.  Four  typesetting  machines.  Giye 
references  and  salary  required.  Box 
4460,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  WaataJ — A^Biaiatiatlya 


FOB  LOS  ANGELES  Waekllaa  chain: 
executive  to  asume  full  management 
of  operation  profitably  grossing  oyer 
$200,000,  and  with  deyelopment  po¬ 
tential.  Must  haye  outstanding  ad- 
yertising  record,  and  know  editorial, 
eireulation  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  Compensation  commensurate 
with  responsibility  and  productiyeness. 
Unusual  opportunity  in  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  most  liyesble  and  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  areas.  Box  4500,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AUDITOR  OB  COMPTROLLER 
Knowledge  Newspaper,  radio  business 
desirable.  Qualified  to  represent  em¬ 
ployer  at  public  occasions  or  in  pri- 
yate  negotiations.  College  or  equiy- 
alent.  C.P.A.  preferred.  Agreeable 
personality.  Genuine  opportunity  to 
deyelop  position  of  responsibility  and 
trust.  Metropolitan  New  Jersey.  Box 
4474.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BTITDIOATB  BATBtAJi  far  Nawa- 
aapar  features.  Oaaawiaataa  basis  a^. 

Box  481$,  Editor  A  PaMUhar. 


Help  Waated — PaUic  RalatMas 


TOUNO  MAN  axparisnsed  in  Balsa 
Promotion,  Adyertisiag  and  Publia 
Relations,  cspable  of  assuming  full 
rasponsibilitiss.  Must  ba  creatiya, 
able  to  write  and  haye  some  knowl- 
adga  of  layout  and  production,  ^p- 
ply  eomplats  information  about  past 
azporianca.  education,  age,  family 
Btatas,  organisation  afllliatiens  and 
salary  axpectad.  Replies  confidential. 
Write  to  Ray  Hodges,  Agency  Vice- 
President,  The  Ohio  National  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  Box  237,  Ciaeiaaati 
1,  Ohio. 


Hdp  WaMad— Art 


BBTOUOH  ABTZST  WANTBD 
for  Botropalltaa  eyawlag  paper  la 
Ohio;  Bast  bo  fully  szporfeasad  la 
haadllag  photogrspha  aad  layoata :  aer- 
toaa  aad  frao-haad  drawlag  aailUy 
Bot  roqairad.  Bex  414$,  Editor  A 
Pablishor. 


Help  Wanted  AdyortUiag 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman 
for  daily  California  city  13,000. 
County  Seat,  second  richest  agricul¬ 
tural  county  in  the  U.  S.  Must  be 
good  lay-out  and  copy  man  with  abil¬ 
ity  to  sell.  UNUSUAL  OPPOR¬ 
TUNITY  AND  PROSPECTS  for  a 
man  who  knows  how  to  work  and  can 
deliver.  Give  age,  marital  status,  sal¬ 
ary.  experience  and  picture  In  first 
letter.  Address  Box  4486.  Editor  A 
PubliKher. 


THE  BEAUMONT  (TEXAS)  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Journal  has  openings  for 
two  experienced  retail  advertising 
salesmen.  Men  wanted  must  ba  eap- 
able  of  and  above  average  in  writing 
and  laying  out  copy.  Permanent  posi- 
:ions — Write  L.  C.  Lau.  Advertising 
Manager,  Beaumont,  Texas,  giving 
fnll  details  as  to  axperienoa,  age. 
schooling,  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Applications  held  in  absolute 
confidence. 


ADVERTISING  CREW  MANAGER 
Wanted  a  man  with  telephone  experi¬ 
ence  to  manage  crew  of  men  and  col¬ 
lector  for  State  Magistrates  publica¬ 
tion.  Year  round  work  covering  en¬ 
tire  state  of  Ohio.  Exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  for  right  man.  Commis¬ 
sion  and  over  write.  Tell  all  first 
letter.  Replies  held  confidential. 

Ohio  Magistrates  Association 
209  S.  High  St..  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 


BVBIVXSB  PAPBB 
ADTXBTXBIHG  BBPBBBBMTATION 

Waated — A  aaa-seBpatttlya  baal- 
aass  papar  ta  sAara  sapswasa  af 
aalasBaa'a  salary.  sMaa  aad  trav- 
aliag  axpaaaaa  far  Baathara  tarrl- 
tary-  Waald  rasalt  la  yalBBS- 
epportaaity  to  attraat  A-1  aalaa- 
man. 

Address  Bex  8814.  Editor  A  Pabllsher 


GOOD  OPENING  with  liberal  salary, 
for  advertising  man  obsessed  with 
ideas  of  helpfulness  and  service  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  to  the  end  that  they  come 
to  feel  our  papers  are  part  of  their 
business.  Progressive  moming-eve- 
ning-Snndsy  combination  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Box  4445,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
FOB  HIGH  GRADE  CONNECTICUT 
A.F.L.  WEBKT.T  NEWSPAPER. 
SPLENDID  OPENING 
FOR  RIGHT  MAN 

BOX  4443,  EDITOB  A  PUBLISHER. 
ABOVE  AVERAGE  opportunity  is  of¬ 
fered  by  100,000  population  deep 
South  market  to  young  man  who  can 
sell  newspaper  advertising  and  make 
lay  outs  for  number  one  accounts. 
Write  age.  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  Clarion  Ledger,  Jackson, 
Miss. 


ADVEBTISnia  SALESMAN 
Wanted  far  Dally  ia  eity  af  1$.0$$' 
mast  he  eapahla  af  Oapy  Writing  aad 
Layaat;  sa^aa  ragalar  aeeaaate;  give 
experieaea:  refareaeea;  salary  ex 
pasted;  aheta.  Jaha  Q.  Tisaiksrt. 
Natehas  Dasaaerat,  Hatehaa.  Miss. 


ALL-BOUND  advartitlng  salesmaa 
wsnted.  Dispisy  and  classified.  Able 
to  prodaca  and  ersats  new  busiassa. 
Top  salary  for  producer.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Marion  County  Demo¬ 
crat.  Salem.  HI. 


NEWSPAPER  CLASSIFIED  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  Wanted:  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  young,  clean-cut,  and  have 
ability  for  exceptional  opportunity. 
Write  Clarion-Ledger,  Jackson,  Miss. 


_ Help  Waated  Advarfisiat 

YOUNG  MAN  WANTED 
To  train  to  eveotnally  take  complete 
charge  of  advertising  department  in 
large  chain  department  store  in  fast 
powing  eity  in  the  South.  New  store 
is  now  under  construction  which  will 
be  one  of  the  most  modem  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  Experience  in  writing 
copy,  laying  ont  schedules,  and  work¬ 
ing  with  departmeat  managers  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  but  not  absolutely  necessary, 
tptitude  and  seal  fa  most  important. 
$45.00  to  $55.00  per  week  to  start. 
Enclose  photo  and  history  in  appllca- 
Hon.  Box  4413,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ LHafry  Aggaty  SoteWoa 

PHOTOOBAPnBB— Faataro  pMnia 
stortea  bring  aMalleat  rateo  from  Na¬ 
tional  magaxinae.  Bertha  Klaaiaar. 
18$  B.  40th  81..  N.  Y.  0.  1$. 


Halp  Waatod — Editorial 

CITY  EDITOB  WANTED 
Kansas  daily  has  opening  for  eity 
editor  capable  of  becoming  managing 
editor.  Prefer  young  married  vet¬ 
eran,  University  graduate,  midwest 
hackgronnd,  Repnbllean.  Most  have 
several  years  newspaper  experience, 
good  sound  Judgment,  and  a  desire  to 
take  charge  of  editorial  department. 
College  town.  20.000  population,  six 
on  news  staff.  The  publisher  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  capable  young  man  who  will 
be  happy  with  a  permanent  place  on 
a  progressive,  successful  small  daily. 
Please  tell  a  complete  story  In  your 
letter  to  Box  4422.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
(American)  for  Netherlands-American 
Weekly  News  Magaxine,  working  in 
association  with  Dutch  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced 
in  feature  writing,  rewriting  and 
magasine  layouts.  In  first  letter  give 
fnll  information  covering  background, 
past  experience  and  salary  expected 
with  photo,  references  and  samples 
which  will  be  returned.  Write  to 
Knickerbocker  Weeklv,  International 
Building.  45  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  20.  N.  Y. 


8TATB  EDITOB 

with  real  flare  for  devsIeuBeat  ot  field 
on  grawlag  New  Yerk  state  evealng 
paper  of  25.000  clrealatloB.  Mast  nn- 
derstaad  thinking  ef  rural  aad  small 
town  oeramunities.  Bead  reseat  pie- 
tnre  with  fnll  persenal  and  avofesaisaal 
data  and  refersnees.  Buz  4879,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST — Young,  trained,  want¬ 
ed.  Man  and  wife  if  possible  to  be 
our  correspondent  and  circulation  rep¬ 
resentative  In  Logan,  Ohio,  starting 
immediately.  Good  salary;  pleasant 
small  town  near  Metropolitan  center. 
Future  possibilities.  Wire  or  write 
immediately.  The  Athens  Messenger, 
Athens.  Ohio. 


OORBESPONDBNT8  Waated.  Experi¬ 
enced  correspond  eats  in  priaeipal  cit¬ 
ies  by  Bakery  trads  publication.  Oaar- 
ante^  retainer  $10  monthly  pins  2e 
a  word  after  first  500  words  used. 
Extra  for  photos.  Write,  glyiag  qusll- 
flcatlons.  present  ailliatieas.  Bex 
4207.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  mature  newsman  to 
take  fnll  charge  midwest  morning 
daily.  Should  be  man  35  or  40.  able 
to  assume  editorship.  Will  pay  .$3,000 
year  or  better.  Write  fnll  drtails  im¬ 
mediately  to  Box  4516,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FIRST  CLASS  NEWSMEN 
One  for  Telegraph  editor  and  one  for 
combination  Deskman-reporter.  North 
Carolina  or  Southern  background  pre¬ 
ferred.  Write.  Managing  Editor,  Oitl- 
sen-TImes,  Asherille,  North  Carolina. 


EDITOB  EXPERIENCED 
for  daily  newspaper  in  New  Jersey, 
Metropolitan  New  York  area.  Good 
salary.  State  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  4439,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  experienced,  wanted  at 
once  to  handle  local  Sports,  Court 
House  and  general.  Exceptional  fn- 
tnrs  fer  right  man.  Tail  crerything 
In  first  letter.  Wire  or  write,  Dover 
Daily  Reporter,  Dovsr,  Ohio. 


LARGE  EASTERN  morning  paasr  ks* 
opening  for  aggressive  distri*  ^ 
ager  who  is  ambitious  and  qaalifisdu 
move  ahead.  We  own  sevsralUrs. 
papers  which  enables  the  maa  teu 
vance  in  keeping  with  his  ahilitv' 
Must  be  good  boy  man  and  top-gu£ 
promoter.  Good  salary,  car  allowum 
and  exceptional  production  beau 
Write  Box  4459,  Editor  A  PnbUslisr 


CIRCULATION  BdAN  with  experisasa 
on  Texas  newspaper,  wanted  for  dtr 
circulation  manager's  Job  on  fisstk- 
west  daily.  Highly  competitlvs  field. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  reliable  am 
with  balanced  circulation  backgrsud 
and  willingness  to  work  hard  aad  as¬ 
sume  responsibility.  Good  salarv 
Box  4452.  Editor  A  Publisher.  ‘ 


CIRCULAITON  MANAGER - 

wanted  for  western  newspaper.  Should 
be  young  and  aggressive,  capable  of 
managing  boys  under  little  merchaat 
plan.  Promotional  minded  and  able 
to  build  up  routes  in  trade  territory. 
Give  full  details  in  first  letter  with 
salary  expected.  Write  Box  44|T 
Editor  A  Publisher.  ’ 


CIRCULATION  Solicitor  wanted  for 
circulation  sales  campaign  on  Jereey 
Shore  newspaper.  Liberal  commis¬ 
sion  or  salary  and  commission.  Pre¬ 
mium  tie  in.  Write,  Box  4472,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CIMULATION  MAN 
Experienced  wanted.  Capable  of  be¬ 
coming  circulation  manager  small  Mid. 
south  daily.  5.000  circulation,  little 
Merchant  plan.  Non  ABC,  Box  4411, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitMtioMs  Waated — AJwiiiilfidin 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 
who  has  reached  limit  of  advaaee- 
ment  in  present  organization  (paper 
of  over  25,000  circ.)  and  who  is  am¬ 
bitious  to  go  higher,  seeks  bigger  op¬ 
portunity.  In  early  40s,  in  go^ 
health,  married,  a  university  grad¬ 
uate.  Qualified  as  assistant  pab- 
lisher,  general  manager  or  executive 
editor.  Learned  business  from  bottom 
up.  Record  of  achievement,  integ¬ 
rity  and  community  service  will  stand 
closest  Investigation.  Highest  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  4504,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EX-ARMT  OFFIOBR  with  iatsraa- 
tional  magasine  publisher  sines  grad¬ 
uation  from  college  in  1938,  experi¬ 
enced  in  ofHce.  pereesinel  manage¬ 
ment,  all  phases  ciranlation  reeoida, 
inclnding  ABC.  wants  exeentive  le- 
sition  with  pnblishar  or  advertising 
agency  in  Rocky  Mountain  Region. 
Asking  above  average  salary,  but 
congenial  organisation  more  Im¬ 
portant.  Box  4366,  Editor  A  Pxb- 
Ilsher. 


I  BEAT  MY  WIFE! 

Raise  hell,  get  drunk,  starve  the  kids 
(3),  never  pay  the  bills,  was  fired 
twice,  quit  once  and  resigned  twioe. 
Now  I  publish  a  weekly  and  have  ne 
boss  to  raise  hell  with.  I’m  ornery  at 
35  and  after  14  more  years  expect  te 
be  a  lazy,  no  account  shiftless  skonL 
as  any  fool  can  plainly  see — I  see,  1 
want  to  be  the  boss  at  $25,000  a  year 
on  a  first  paper  so  I  can  relax  aad 
take  life  easy.  For  a  fnll  and  honest 
confession  write.  Box  4508,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


FORMER  DAILY  newspaperman  and 
owner  prize-winning  weekly  wants  ts 
make  connection  with  southern  or 
midwestern  daily  as  editor,  business 
mgr.  or  assistant  publisher.  Experi¬ 
enced  writer,  salesman,  now  in  New 
York  public  relations  work.  Can  in¬ 
vest  up  to  $12,000.  Graduate  south¬ 
ern  nnWersity.  age  39.  best  references. 
Box  4507,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PUBLIBHXB.  gsmer^ 
buslaesa  or  pradaetira  mamagar.  WaO 
rounded  azpariaaea.  Aga  $$.  AvsB- 
able  Hay  1.  Salary  $7.80$.  Bzaalamk 
refereneaa.  Uamarriad.  Will  taha 
positian  on  mutual  agreaaMaaaaa  aaiy. 
Box  4895,  Editor  A  PubllnAar, 

STREET  SALES  Managar,  matrapsa- 
tan  expariensa.  Fast.  adladamS.  tham 
ough.  Raal  Prodaear.  Boat  rsdereusaa. 
health,  charasSar,  marriad.  Bax  4S$$> 
Editor  A  ^bllahar. 
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WmNJ  Adwiwttr«tiT» 

'"gtnmnB  kzboutivb 

4,  Mintt  kaowt  ftboot  tkU  •4' 


SitaalioM  Wult«l — Editorial 
MANAOma  EDITOR 


^  kaowt  about  thia  ad*  Nationally  famout  Metropolitan  daily. 

JUfliaatal.  U  yeart  training  na-  On  Military  leave  of  absence  bat  about 
^  aat  of  tbe  baat  publiabera  in  the  to  go  ou  inactive  duty  detirta  man- 
The  laat  It  yeart  at  buai-  agement  of  daily  in  small  or  medium 
tm  **  *•**  sited  city.  Would  consider  lease  or 

fm  Btviyepar  with  SO.OOO  eom-  purchase.  Replies  confidential.  Ad- 
^  eircalatiea  £»•"•■<  health,  drett.  Box  *415,  Editor  *  Publisher. 

.tJiJi^'t.  oVt  *1‘: 

tSSiUt.  Knew  operation,  sales,  tTpesettlng.  Member 

**.*  ■."■  aaaii  aud  haw  to  aat  rm  Turf  Writers  Assoelatloa.  IS  years 

STiS  TylSled  “la  7rei«t**‘pe”-  I”'*  A?! 

uia.  What  do  yon  have  with  a  *  Publisher. _ 

(iWnI  Kiesllsnt  references.  Avail-  ATOM  bomb  blew  me  from  technical 
ikit  SB  10  days  netise.  Box  4tS0,  writer's  job  in  aircraft  plant  into 
Uilsr  h  Psbilshsr.  weekly  field.  Would  return  to  first 

■  love— copy  desk  of  afternoon  daily. 

Business  or  Advertising  Man-  ?*“  ,wrt«oi«d'**'nox‘‘SSo7^FdVtn5 
or  Assistant  Pnbllshir  J,  PnbUshe?  ° 

Tinstile  advertising  man,  25  yrs.  CITT  EDITOB 

>'ortk,  East.  South,  West.  Adv.  mgr..  Thoroughly  experienced  news  room  ex- 
la't,  publisher,  gen'l  mgr.  and  16  ecutive  on  an  eastern  metropolitan 
jn.  sM't  adv.  mgr.  cities  10  to  daily  seeks  city  desk  spot  on  a  medl- 
SO.OOO;  advertising  staff  highly  com-  nm-sised  daily.  Now  37,  I  have  IS 
P^ive  100,000  city,  through  merger  years'  experienee  in  all  phaseu  of  edi- 
ul  i  consolidations,  know  success-  torial  work.  Have  job  now  but  op- 
til  grttsiist'pn  and  production  meth-  portnnities  are  lacking.  Permanent 
di  ud  detail  all  departments.  Age  position  only.  Box  4401,  Editor  A 
11,  employed.  $7,000  plus  bonus  on  Publisher. 


uriMed  net.  Box  4505,  Editor  A  CITT  EDITOB 

Experienced;  age  39;  15  years'  experl- 
s— once;  IS  years  present  paper.  Mar- 

.  .. _  ried;  desires  change;  go  anywhere. 

”**  tsu  Lirculutiom  Available  reasonable  notice  to  present 

luAvUlaATION  MAMAOEB  employer.  Box  4403,  Editor  A  Pub- 

UTSSis’  superienea.  Pull  knowledge  Usher. _ 

'‘"“if**®"'  room.  COPT  READER,  female,  single,  top- 

stTMU  notch;  unquestioned  ability;  con- 
{r^y**^^***  iJ****“*'  **•  aider  editorial  assistant  job,  newspa- 

~vr, ■  w®*^’  •■ployed  as  per  or  magasine;  write,  edit,  rewrite 

iVfilf****  nltimately.  Box  4499,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Jw  let  for  personal  latarviow.  Box  ii.her 

tNLNller  A  Publisher.  ^ - 

- /rfenm.awvnw  -  ORAOKEBJILL  reporter,  two  years 

comprehensive  experience;  M.S.  Jour- 


SiftioM  Wanted  GrcuUtiom 

onornATioN  kamaoer 


OnCUIATIOW  MAJfAOBB 


5:si"'bu”d'lng-  a.2::tiv.‘’'“"’“’T-  n»nr;!“B.T'Ecromi«:'  Sox  4402; 

2s.:  ex^irllne.  urmVoo“d"ly:  _ 

Wut  real  conneetiou  that  requires  MUSIC  CRITIC  and  Journalist  wishes 
ilwt  sod  experience.  Highest  ref-  assignments  here  nr  abroad.  Experi- 
nesees.  Box  4857,  Editor  A  P^b-  enre  no  Boston  newspapers.  Excellent 
Ibkw.  training.  Bent  references.  Box  4398, 

- - -  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 

IS  11^ ACER  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT 

?®“*  Six  years'  experience;  cartoonist, 

MOM  piprnUtin*^  m*  **’  ^*^00  to  frhoRt  artist,  frafrman,  photo  retoucher. 

Humor  Columnist;  map  artist.  Re- 
hUiibsr  ^  **’  3512,  Editor  A  search,  news  items,  31,  married,  Ex- 

' _ OI.  Ralph  Newman,  12  Leroy  Are., 

BOLT  oTpauv^  ~  Darien.  Conn. 


EMIT  OAPABM,  weU  reeem- 
So  *5***?i'®"  "•“•ker  available. 


n  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 

MifMMi  or  Branch  Presently  Major  in  oTerseas  Army, 

rtai  ii,~  amua*  HQ  staff  section.  Syndicate  cartoonist 

s*«.  Box  4B9fi.  Edito,  A  Publisher,  at  war  outbreak.  Available  Septem- 

~  _ _  ber  lat.  Box  4407,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

SHuh'..  W.^.J  AJ _ •  lisher. 


3ltMbon  Wanted — Advertisiug 

ME.  PUBLISHErI”"  ★  EDITOR — Veteran,  reporter,  jonr- 

16,000  a  year  buys  you  nalism  graduate,  married,  sober.  Texas 

s  $10,000  a  year  man  paper  preferred.  E.  T.  Martin.  RPD 

3-So.  59th  St.  Box  70,  Belleville,  II- 
I  Tip  notch  salesman,  former  local  man-  linnis. _ 

S’,  •'‘A'*°"riass[fled”m".*nlle®  EXPERIENCED  newsman,  now  em- 

SBd  part  otner^of  weekiV’wrnta  Metropolitan  daily,  wants  po- 

••  i.ttle  in  small  or  medium  a*«d  '’*‘'7  opportun- 

olr  m  eastern  Indiana,  northera  Ohfo  ity  for  advancement.  30.  raamed, 

«  veit  Pennsylvania  ReenrH  wiii  eo'IPke  degree,  five  years  experienee 

««d  closest  fnv:«?g.tion  ‘“climate  .^*”***’ 

•M  family  do  not  agree.  16  years  toe  A  Publisher. _ 

X'rid*  p”le28anV'draD’oait.“nn*'*’  EXPERIENCED,  beginning  with  all 

hfor  snd  vUalitv  to  hifrn*  *wm  'l<*»hs.  reporting,  photography.  Avail- 

.iJ_  *°  ®“Tn.  Will  con-  .hi.  ,hnr*1»  for  re.nnnAible  Tierma- 


Box  4509  Editne nent  positiom  Would  consider  Invest- 

- iwloD.V..  _  Ing  in  paper.  Prefer  west;  consider 

MANAGER  anywhere.  Available  for  interviews 

Bf  ri.'.  ..jPcTienced  in  all  phases  in  west.  Box  4501,  Editor  A  Pub- 
bL.  ,  management  including  Usher. 

Phone  room  and  staff  management,  - - 

lin»i.  “'"T  Chicago.  II-  ★  EXPERIENCED  Newsman,  Veteran, 

Pnhii.ii  4490,  Editor  A  young,  wants  job  aa  managing  editor 

— -  _  _  small  progreasive  daily.  Now  editor 

ADv£BTI8INO  BIANAOER  prise  winning  paper.  Box  4489, 

w  Aiiistant  Publisher.  Good  record  Ed'toT  *  Pnblisber. 

.6*11  ay  results.  Twenty  years  ex-  _ 

P«neace.  Prefer  20  to  nno  EXPERIENCED  newspaper  man,  age 

'•'ion.  Available  L  once  Box  ddsS  *1’ 

Mitor  A  Publisher  ’  "*'•*  man  and  a  skilled  photog- 

^ _ ’ _ rapher.  Details  npon  request.  D.  E. 

Alcock,  Allegan,  Michigan. 

_ Wand  Kka.i.l  - — ^ _ _ - 


able  ahortly  for  responsible,  perma- 


iATtmw  - -  FLEET  STREET.  LONDON 

WAITER — handle  any  as-  Pnblleity  raau,  Oanadiaa,  age  16,  Aruk 
'  I  ^^Pcicnce  aa  columnist  elsst  Euruyean  euataeti  wishat  ta  jala 
eollen  •  .'“rsoot  <l«ily.  editorships  of  the  Staff  af  a  yragreaaiva  yuhllahluy 
wteki?..  ®*o/  top-rated  Army  hone*  with  the  ehjeet  af  yraaaatlug  aad 

diifv  ’  oonhe  writing  or  editing  develaying  TVade  and  Industrial  yab- 

Bav  Aiac®»?.  °''  'Txlo  publications,  liestiaas  of  Intsmatiaual  eMya.  Bus 
oox  4485,  Editor  A  Publisher.  4801,  Editor  A  FubUUar. 
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_ SituatioM  Wautad— Editorial _ 

^X~pr~0,  IntaJUgeaea  Dataahmant ; 
•0:  .1®«™»»M»  dagraa;  aditar  eoUaga 
publicatiana ;  nawsyapar  txpariaaea ; 
axpart  yhatographar ;  fluaat  ItaUaa, 
outdaoramaa — aaa  da  eolnmu. 
Want  jab  ou  nawtpapar,  masaaina. 

i*j.'P***  burtau.  Box 

4859,  Editor  A  PnbUthar. 

Ex-Tank  Editor  A  Photofrapher 
Going  to  Central  and  South  America 
will  accept  writing  research  or  photo¬ 
graphic  aaeignmenti.  Four  years  ex¬ 
perience  at  South  American  corre¬ 
spondent  and  Doenmentary  film  leript- 
writer.  Box  4437,  Editor  A  Pub- 
llaher. _ 

A  DAILT  "LiaHT  BOITOBIAL" 
Will  gala  raadari  fur  yaur  aditarial 
paga,  lajaM  twiukla  ta  paga.  Mawupa- 

part,  SyudJeataa  sand  far  enrraat  saa- 
plae.  Bax  4046.  Editor  A  Pahliahar. 

At  job  WANTED  on  Weekly  or  Daily 
anywhere  in  country.  Eight  months 
experience  in  Editorial  department  of 
Now  York  daily.  Two  years  at 
H.  T.  U.  School  of  Journalism.  Box 

4482,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

OPERATION  CROSS  ROADS 
FREE-LANCE  writer,  reporter,  pho¬ 
tographer  attending  both  tests  Bikini 
Atoll,  can  take  on  additional  aiaign- 
menti  to  represent  magssinea.  local 
papers.  Nationals,  Syndicates,  Fee,  as¬ 
signments.  Salary  basis.  Box  4492, 

Editor  A  Pnblisber. _ 

ON  THE  RIM 

Working  Deskman  with  7  years' 
background  on  metropolitan  dailies 
seeks  change;  experienced  on  lay-out, 
make-up  and  featurea.  30,  M.A.,  sin- 
gle.  Box  4519,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

PROMOTION  MANAGES 
Now  chief  of  an  overseas  Army  H.Q. 
Unit  planning  2  section.  Newspaper 
research  before  War.  Available  Au¬ 
gust  15th.  Box  4408,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER  -  EDITORIAL  assistant, 
vet  officer,  31 — two  years  assistant 
research  and  public-relations  top 
N.  T.  C.  official;  seeks  newspaper 
break — weekly  or  small  town  daily. 
Box  4515,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Preae  Association  re¬ 
porting  and  rewrite  experience.  B.A. 
in  Journalism.  Am  yonng  woman  with 
ability  for  general  assignments  or 
women’s  department.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Good  referencee.  Box  4429, 
Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

REPORTER,  writer — two  years  Man¬ 
hattan  dailies.  Three  years  Navy 
PIO.  Fordham  graduate,  sports  or 
general  assignment.  Box  4520,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Fourteen  years’  experienee  (60,000 
ABO  paper).  Knows  iports  therongh- 
ly.  Radio  experienee.  College  grad¬ 
uate.  Married.  38;  empleyed;  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  4436,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Sober,  indnstrions 
with  experience  general  news  writing, 
available  now.  Prefers  small  daily 
work.  References.  Addreiu  Box  4409. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SMALLER  DAILIES — Washington  re¬ 
view  and  news  round  up  mailed 
Thursday  night  to  reach  yon  Friday 
for  Saturday  publication  at  your  space 
rates;  also  handle  your  queries.  Miller 
New.s  Service,  1407  L  Street.  N.W., 
Washington  5,  D.  O. 

TELEORAPH  OR  NEWS 
editor  paper  up  to  50,000.  Former 
telegraph  and  city  editor  now  copy- 
desk  awing  on  largest  midwest  paper. 
Married,  38,  16  years  all  around  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  4480,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisber. 

TELEORAPH  EDITOR  displaced  by 
returning  serviceman.  Five  years  desk 
experience.  College  degree.  Age  29. 
Married.  Box  4511,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

it  VETERAN,  university  graduate, 
news  bureau  experience  eporti,  fea¬ 
tures,  brechurea,  news,  'nerongh  savvy 
aporti  with  colorful  treatment,  tingle, 
personable,  eager  beever  and  itching 
to  connect  in  eweke  town.  OpTOr- 
tunity  te  write  snpereedee  ealary.  Box 
4368,  Editor  A  PubUeher. 


Situutioui  WauteJ — EJituriul* 
SPORTS  ARE  BOOMINO 
If  your  paper  hae  100,000  or  more 
circnlatlon,  and  can  afford  a  $6,000 
or  more  iportt  colnmniat  who  cau 
booat  that  figure  let  me  hear  froxa 
you.  Interested  in  jobs  with  a  chance 
to  advance.  Can  furnish  top  refer¬ 
ences  es  top  writer.  Not  interested 
in  rontine  job.  Box  4488,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Nr  VETERAN,  26,  Stan  and  Btripa* 
faatura  aad  aaagaalaa  writer  daaixaa 
Bditarial  job  with  FaalAe  Oaaat  mac- 
aiiaa,  p^Heatlaa  hauaa  ar  hanaa 
ergaa.  Saad  rlckt-haad  maa  tar  right 
editor.  Carl  Piaraaa,  6166  OardlE 
Aveaaa,  Laa  AagaUa  $4,  Oalilarala. 

WASHINGTON  newspaperman  avail¬ 
able  for  part-time  work  as  corretpond- 
eot  out-of-town  paper.  Box  4517,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

if  WRITER-BDITORIAL  asaiitaat. 
Veteran,  28,  tingle.  Experienced  fern- 
tnree,  editorial,  news,  sporta,  column. 
Notre  Dame  graduate.  Oo  anywhera 
short  notice.  Prefer  progreasive  email 
or  snbnrban  daily.  Box  4426,  Editor 

A  Pnhlisher. _ 

WRITER  Seeks  magasine  editorial  po¬ 
sition.  Newspaper,  magasine  feature 
writing,  editing  background.  Seasoned, 
experienced  editorial  ssaiitant.  26. 

Box  4481,  Edtior  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

WADSWORTH  3-4429 — N.T.O. 
Call  for  interview  with  veteran.  26, 
college  graduate,  reporting-deak  ex¬ 
perience  Ohio  dally,  Missouri  county- 
seat  weekly,  N.  Y.  publicity. 

Situaiioni  Wanted — Macfcamcal 

HAVE  YOU  A 

(XIMPOSINQ  ROOM  PROBLEM! 
Superintendent  snd  eoniultaat  oj 
broad  experienca,  seasoned,  and  skilled 
in  improving  publishing  and  predne- 
tion  arrangements,  will  look  over  your 
operations  and  anggaat  rsMonabIc 
possibilities.  Can  be  aeen  in  New 
York  during  A.N.P.A.  convention. 
Box  4446,  Editor  A  PnbHiher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
over  25  years;  exparieaee;  black  aad 
white;  color;  all  types  retary  pressaaj 
previoni  expprlenea  Metropolitan  aad 
smaller  dailies;  damonatratad  sbllHr: 
seeking  permaaent  and  happier  eoa- 
nectioa;  available  after  thirty  days  a^ 
tiee  to  present  employer.  Refcrcaeaa, 
abilitr  by  letter,  atate  salary.  Bo* 

4846,  Editor  A  Publlaher, _ _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREBSAN 
Union,  background  of  25  yeara  in 
daily  field.  Smooth,  efficient  opera¬ 
tion.  Printer.  620  East  20th  Street, 
Hons  ton  8,  Texas. _ 

TUTBrriTANlOAL  SUPT. 
Oompotiog  Room  Snpt.  20  yaara  e«- 
perience  all  phaaea.  Well  known.  Bo* 
4884,  Editor  A  Publlaher. _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAEHR 
Full  reiponeibllity  all  maekauleal  m^ 
tere.  Seasoned.  Box  4835,  E.  A  F. 

COMPOBINO  ROOM  SUPT. 
Broad  caporlenes;  18  ysan  experiea^. 
Last  job  seven  years.  Box  4838,  E.AF. 


Sitaaftow  WaMaft— 7W6aftaffcM_ 

it  PHOTOGRAPHER  VETERAN;  28. 
college,  four  years  Army  experienee, 
training.  Combat  photographer.  Full 
knowledge  darkroom  work.  Knowledge 
moat  cameras  in  use.  Keen,  ambitions, 
good  appearance.  Willing  work  news¬ 
paper,  magasine  Eastern  Seaboard. 
Salary  no  object  at  present.  Gabe 
Swart,  211-16  53rd  Avenue,  Bsyiide, 
Long  Island.  N.  Y. 

Sitoations  Wanted — PnUic  Relations 

TOP-NOTCH  NEWSPAPER 
public  relations  man  with  far-sighted 
ideas  wants  responsible,  challenging 
job  aa  public  relations  representative 
or  editor.  Excellent  12-year  record 
in  daily  newspaper  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  army  public  relations  and  writ¬ 
ing  all  types  of  copy,  including  anto- 
mobile,  food,  mining.  Can  edit  bouts 
organs.  Age  34,  married,  one  child. 
University  background,  best  refer¬ 
ences.  Now  employed  large  daily. 
Box  4506,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


ANY  EDITOR  expecting  a  We  inquired  if  he  remem- 

knock  down,  drag  out  fight  bered  Voltaire's  famous  state- 
with  the  three  Russian  newspa-  ment:  “I  may  not  agree  with 
per  editors  at  the  meetings  of  what  you  say,  but  I  will  defend 
the  American  Society  of  News-  unto  death  your  right  to  say  it.” 
paper  Editors  in  Washington  Of  course,  he  remembered  it. 

last  week,  was  disappointed.  “But  he  did  not  mean  that  such 
Two  sessions  with  Ehrenberg,  freedom  to  say  what  you  want 
Galaktionov  and  Simonov,  three  should  mean  freedom  to  express 
of  Russia's  top  flight  editors.  Fascist  propaganda,”  the  Gen- 
were  marked  mainly  by  the  en-  eral  replied, 
thusiastic  and  friendly  reception  After  a  few  more  round-about 
accorded  them.  It  was  a  credit  ways  of  trying  to  impress  him 
to  U.  S.  editors  that  these  guests  with  what  our  editorial  free- 
were  not  embarrassed  at  the  be-  dom  means,  we  gave  up.  There 
ginning  of  their  trip  around  the  is  a  basic  difference  in  the  Rus- 
country.  sian  and  American  conception  of 

When  the  ASNE  meeting  was  “freedom.”  At  the  present  time 
over  the  Russians  were  taken  in  you  could  argue  all  night  with 
tow  by  the  State  Department  one  of  these  editors  and  never 
and  are  going  to  see  the  country  be  able  to  make  him  understand 
at  their  own  pleasure.  One  what  you  are  driving  at.  They 

wants  to  go  to  Texas,  another  just  don't  mean  the  same  thing 

desires  to  get  in  an  automobile  that  we  do  when  we  speak  of 
and  Just  tour,  the  third  hadn't  “freedom.”  It's  a  matter  of  in- 
made  up  his  mind  so  quickly.  terpretatlon. 

One  of  the  handicaps  prevail-  •  •  • 

ing  was  the  necessity  of  using  HOWEVER,  the  Russians  are 
an  interpreter.  The  Russians  going  to  take  a  look  at  our 
speak  no  English.  However,  country.  We  hope  that  in  so 

one  of  them  at  least,  Ilya  Ehren-  doing  they  will  drop  in  on  a  few 

berg,  speaks  French  and  Wilbur  of  our  small  town  editors  and 
Forrest  of  the  New  York  Herald  attempt  to  understand  what 
Tribune  and  Erwin  Canham  of  makes  them  “tick.” 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  Perhaps  when  they  are  ready 
were  able  to  converse  with  him  to  return  to  Russia  in  a  month 
in  that  language.  or  so  they  will  understand  a 

Interpreters  are  unwieldy  at  little  more  what  American  edi- 
their  best.  No  one  is  ever  sure  tors  are  driving  at  when  they 
your  question  is  properly  under-  say  “freedom  of  the  press.” 
stood  or  that  the  answer  is  cor-  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  noble  ex-  ' 
rectly  stated.  That  may  have  periment.  We  hope  Moscow  will 
been  the  reason  for  a  few  of  send  more  editors  and  writers 
the  Russians'  answers  not  ap-  over  here  for  similar  trips, 
pearing  to  reply  to  the  direct  Likewise,  we  hope  these  first 
question.  three  will  carry  some  weight 

•  •  •  when  they  return  home  and  re- 

WE  DIDN'T  have  an  opportun-  port  the  requests  made  here  for 
ity  to  talk  with  Ehrenberg  a  relaxation  of  censorship  and 
whom  we  have  heard  most  travel  restrictions  in  Russia.  It 
about  in  this  country  as  be-  may  be  that  their  freedom  to 
ing  a  critic  of  the  U.  S.  press,  travel  in  this  country,  and  re- 
The  insiders  reported  he  suf-  port  what  they  have  seen,  will 
fered  considerably  during  the  be  a  good  object  lesson, 
plane  trip  across  the  Atlantic  The  ASNE  directors  who  in- 
and  refused  to  take  another  fluenced  Russian  authorities  to 
plane  from  New  York  to  Wash-  send  these  men  here  are  to  be 
ington.  Whatever  the  reason,  congratulated.  They  have  done 
he  was  not  available  after  the  a  great  thing  for  the  advance- 
sessions  and  at  the  cocktail  par-  ment  of  understanding  between 
ties  as  were  his  comrades.  the  two  countries. 

But  we  did  have  a  chat,  •  •  • 

through  the  ever  present  inter-  NEWSPAPERS  are  being  dou- 
preter,  with  Gen.  Galaktionov  ble  crossed  in  Washington  by 
of  Pravda.  The  General,  who  the  growing  tendency  of  gov- 
was  in  the  uniform  of  the  Rus-  ernment  publicity  bureaus  to 
sian  army,  was  most  charming  give  radio  advance  releases, 
but  he  seemed  to  have  the  same  At  the  National  Press  Club 
perspective  of  American  jour-  there  is  a  long  table  cluttered 
nalism  as  his  colleagues — that  every  day  with  scores  of  pre- 
the  press  of  the  U.  S.  consists  pared  releases  from  almost 
only  of  newspapers  in  New  every  government  agency.  Hav- 
York,  Washington  and  Chicago,  ing  a  few  minutes  to  kill  there 
He  seemed  surprised  to  hear  last  week  we  examined  the 
we  have  l.T.'iO  daily  newspapers  handouts  more  carefully  than 
all  over  the  country.  He  couldn't  usual.  What  we  discovered 
seem  to  fathom  our  free  press  surely  has  been  known  to  every 
philosophy  permitting  editors  to  Washington  correspondent  for  a 
say  what  they  please  within  the  long  time,  but  undoubtedly 
limits  of  libel  and  decency.  Like  those  writers  have  been  too 
his  comrades  he  couldn't  under-  close  to  the  forest  to  see  the 
stand  any  editor,  or  writer,  at-  trees.  They  have  probably  been 
tacking  the  Soviet  Union  for  aware  of  the  favoritism  being 
any  reason.  shown  radio  over  newspapers 

We  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  but  they  haven't  been  conscious 
read  Voltaire.  He  replied  with  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
a  smile  that  he  had  read  a  great  practiced. 

deal  of  Voltaire.  Out  of  two  dozen  handouts 
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except  a  few  on  the  Pacific  evening.  The  audience  would 
Coast,  to  carry  a  line  on  the  be  much  smaller  if  radio  had  to 
story  until  the  following  morn-  compete  with  newspapers  as  of 
ing.  Radio,  on  the  other  hand,  the  time  the  latter  hit  the  street 
wherever  it  is  located,  has  a  But  even  those  in  govem- 
beat  of  hours  putting  it  on  the  ment  who  want  to  see  the  widest 
air  anywhere  from  four  to  seven  possible  dissemination  of  these 
o'clock,  depending  on  the  time  stories  will  have  to  admit  that 
zone.  Even  newspapers  with  a  this  growing  practice  is  bound 
predate  can't  meet  the  advan-  to  give  the  public  the  idea  that 
tage  given  radio.  radio  is  scooping  newspaperi 

In  ‘addition  to  the  OPA  hand-  Editors,  individually  and  col- 
outs  making  this  provision,  we  lectively,  should  protest. 


Brcauie  of  modern  transportation 
facilities,  the  entire  universe  be¬ 
comes  wiser.  It  asks  more  questions 
about  more  thincs.  Here,  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  newspaper  readers  show  a 
marked  trend  .  .  .  they  write  in  to 
their  local  newspaper  for  the  correct 
answers  to  questions.  The  Haskin 
Information  Service,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  fills,  therefore,  a  vitally  cur¬ 
rent  need. 


Tht  Monroa  Eoaning  Ntwi  (E-ti,- 
S8S)  has  rcneivcd  if*  contract  far 
Tha  Hatkin  Sarvica. 
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WHAT  DO  WE  MEAN- 

Dependability? 

Owners  have  become  accustomed  to  their  Linotypes 
standing  up  to  their  jobs  under  all  possible  condi¬ 
tions.  They  have  served  through  good’  seasons  and 
bad;  through  business  prosperity  and  famine,  some¬ 
times  in  spite  of  abuse  and  neglect— faithful  me¬ 
chanical  servants,  with  precious  little  complaining. 


WHAT  DO  WE  MEAN- 

Precision? 

Many  parts  of  current  Linotype  models  are  made 
within  tolerances  as  close  as  those  in  the  finest 
watches.  Machine  composition  has  developed  with 
the  art  of  printing  to  the  point  of  highest  precision, 
and  during  the  years.  Linotype  has  led  in  many  of 
these  developments. 


WHAT  DO  WE  MEAN- 

Versatility? 

From  the  days  when  the  Linotype  was  built  for  the 
single  purpose  of  setting  but  one  face  and  size  of 
type,  the  needs  of  printers  have  steadily  expanded, 
until  now  sizes  from  four  through  thirty-six  point 
are  keyboarded  on  Linotypes  with  equal  ease  in 
almost  countless  faces.  And  Linotype’s  typographic 
program  assures  the  utmost  in  fine  composition, 
more  than  800  languages  and  dialects  being  pro¬ 
duced  from  Linotype  matrices  — all  over  the  world. 


WHAT  DO  WE  MEAN- 

Integrity? 

Throughout  the  sixty  years  since  the  first  Linotype 
was  placed  in  successful  commercial  operation,  the 
Linotype  organization  has  stood  foursquare  in  its 
relations  with  the  industry  it  continues  to  serve.  Into 
every  Linotype  is  built  that  character  of  workman¬ 
ship  which  has  caused  so  many  publishers  and 
printers  throughout  the  world  always  to  renew  and 
add  to  their  equipment  the  newest  and  latest  models 
of  Linotype. 
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